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Prcjacc 

I at first tnttnJed to resent his meddling tnth my tmVinff, ?■«/, 
tchen I eoTutdered horn mean an adcersor^’ he rrar, and at that f-rotah!y 
tn indisent arcumstances, rch} , itr, I Jothore . 

Some it\ 13TTY yeart »go, when I first mode the (election tr- 
publishcd here, I printed the sentence tbovc a* a rort of plco for 
indulgence of my aui^dtj I cannot find where it came from, it 
may be Johnwin’i, or it may be Johnsonese But there is some 
excuse for "meddling", not indeed with his wnttngt but with what 
was written about him, Arnold Bennett described "tlie first forty 
years of BoiwtH" as an almost impassable obstacle The first forty 
yean are not the only obstacle Boswell, with comprehtmihlc pietyi 
inserted throughout his Ltfe matter that has long ago become 
tedious Few now read the many letters of Dr Johnson None at 
all, It IS fairly safe to aay, read the analjics of hl» booVs and the luts 
of variant readings Such maUcr has been cut away m this edition 
What has been retained is that for which every reader turns to 
Boswell— the conicrstbons of Dr Johnson Esen here it seemed 
permissible to cut something m order to reduce the pgantic Life 
to dimensions that the ordinary man can comfortably read There 
are in particular recommendations of dcsouonal and other boolts no 
longer obtai^le, and cniiasmi or praise of author* no longer read 
With these eiccpuons, it will be found that no important con- 
vmaUons and discussions haN-e been omitted Nothing, of course, 
has been added, except a few connecting words in square brackcijy 
But I have translated Latin quotations in footnotes, and under the 
date of October loth 1779 1 have restored Boswcll’a onginal 
account of Johnson’s remark* on fomi^tion These, as svns 
pointed out in Lije and Letters for September 1930 just after my 
ongmal ediu'on appeared, were printed m a few copies of the 
first cdiuon but were hastily suppressed by Boswell ns Jikelj to 
gne oSence, “it Is, howeser, mighty good stuff " he said 
It is only by hia conversations that Johnson is now remembered 
Macaulay many year* ago commented upon bis "singular destiny 
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— to be regarded in his own age as a classic, and in ours as a com- 
panion ” His Dictionnry has long ago been superseded, his 
Shakespeare is never consulted, very few people open the files of 
The Rambler or The Idler, his verse is neglected, Rasselas unread, 
and It is chiefly students who still turn to his Lives of the Poets 
But there is scarcely a reading man who does not dehght in his 
conversation. On the face of it this is surpnsing As soon as one 
analyses Dr, Johnson’s conversation, enormous faults appear. 
Dr Johnson’s nrund was limited. He was not only a Tory, he was 
that peculiarly immovable and disastrous Tory who really believes 
that ail forms of government are almost equally bad His prejudices 
were violent, his temper was short, and his conversational manners 
were a^cious. For reformers of all kinds, English or Amencan, 
he had an intense dislike and if in his conversation his scepticism 
was not enough to silence them, a plain and fairlv gross msult 
would follow. “ Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig” may have been 
said gaily, but there are many siimlar remarks recorded which were 
certainly not said m a gentle tone. Except in religion, he did not 
often express, or even praise in others, an elevated sentiment. 
And even in the sphere of religion, his conversation can bring 
but little conaolahon to those of his readers who look for that form 
of solace. Johnson’s religion was a thing of horror and melancholy; 
he passed most of his life, if we are to believe his biographer, in 
a condition of misery and apprehension which did not give way to 
calm, if at all, untU the last few days of his bfe. Yet there has been 
nobody, except perhaps the fantastic L,ord Monboddo, who disliked 
to read the record of his talk. Even reformers and radicals have 
attempted to claim some portion of it for their own; they persist, 
despite rep^ed correction, in readmg their own meanmg into 
his saying “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” For 
Johnson's conversation possesses two qualities, which, assumed to 
be common, are in fact extremely rare; wit and commonsense. His 
wit gives him the victory over his antagonists and his commonsense 
in at least eight cases out of ten adds our approval to our admiration. 
Other speakers attack him, or they bring forward fallaaous theories, 
or they fall into casual inaccuracies. Johnson’s wit routs bis 
antagonists, his clear commonsense brings order into thoughtless 
confusion, his keenness of mmd exposes conventional errors, and if 
his manner is rough, his good nature is obvious. We watch him 
with the same admiration that we give to the boxer at a fair who 
offers to take on all comers, and fulfils his boast by knocking down 



one after another the comer boj*» of tlic village Tljcrc >ct 
another cause for Johnson** poputantj, which will la*t for so lone 
os there arc men with an infcnontj complex to rtlcasr 'IJic 
ordinary man, wpcciallj the ordinary man of the middle-class w ho*t 
\crdtct ha» great weicht in confrmng immortality, knowT or 
suspects that he cannot write play** liLe Shakrtpearc, speak liVc 
Lloyd George, or compose like Becthosen But he sees In Johnson 
the figure of the man he might be and hopes lie is lie sees Inmself 
too striking the table with hi' fist, and crushing opposition s'lith a 
remark beginning *' No, Sirl " Perhaps m fact he finds it difficult to 
carry the icntcnce any further, perhaps his ton and daughter arc 
not awed mto silence, perhaps hit inienention is c\en drowned by 
the wireless But always in hi* mind ts a radiant figure of lumsclf 
the admired centre of the room, humiliating cmnlts and silencing 
radicals by hu jo\nal wit and hard commonscn*c 
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Early Life of Dr. Johnson 

Samuel Johnwn was bom at Lichfield m SlaiTordihlrc on 
September j8th, 1709 He was the son of Michael Johnson, 
a bootscUer and high Tory and sentimental Jacobite Tlic child 
was strong, and indeed was always powerful. Hut strj early 
on he was disfigured and nearly blinded by the "King's mil", 
scmfiola Every remedy was tned in \am, men that of taking 
the child to London where he was touched by Queen Anne in 
accordance with the old superstition, he remained shortsighted 
to the end of his hfe He was taught at a dame's school and then 
at Lichfield school, where discipline was as brutal as was usual in 
the eighteenth century Johnson himself defended this brutality 
later in life, telling bow Hunter, the headmaster, while flogging 
the boys unmcrafully used to say, ** And this I do to sa\T yon from 
the gallows " In reootmting this Johnson advocated the some 
treatment for the opposite sex, but in a less truculgni mood he 
admitted that Hunter "would ask a boy a question and if he did 
not answer h, he would beat him, without considenng whether 
he had an opporturuty of knowing how to answer it. For mstance, 
he would call up a boy and oak him the Latm for a candicstide, 
which the boy could not expect to be asked ’’ Johnson prosed 
a cleser boy, w^lh an admirable memory and an immodenite 
appetite for reading At fifteen he was sent to Stourbndge school 
where he remained a year, for two years aficr he remained at home, 
reading enormously but without plan or order In 1726, his 
father having received some assistance 10 that end from a fnend, 
he was sent up to Oxford, and took up residence at Pembroke 
College His learning svas already great, if irregular' he w'os gis-en 
a tutor more for form’s sake than anything cite He was actise 
and turbulent, witty and at first merry, and often the centre of an 
mmbordinate group of students But he was now first attacked by 
a “morbid melancholy” which pursued him throughout hit life 
and which, after his indjilence, was the greatest enemy of hia 
mental activity Moreover, his father was poor and was growing 
poorer, Johnson was soon ill-clad and perhaps ci-en hungry. 
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Before long the prorrused aid failed and in 1731 he had to leave 
the University without a degree and almost destitute. He forthwitli 
took a place as usher (assistant-master) in a school at Market 
Bosworth He was ill-paid, and ill-suited to the work He soon left 
this post and made an effort to support himself by writing and 
translating, but earned very little, and lived as best he could m the 
house of a Birmingham friend named Hector. 

It was at this time (1736) that he married. A marriage in such 
conditions was strange; the choice that he made was stranger still- 
Mrs Porter was a widow double his age, she was affected, fiond 
and vulgar in her behaviour, she was fat, redfaced, plam and not 
even wealthy Macaulay m callmg her a “raddled grandmother” 
merely translated mto coarser phrase the descnptions which all who 
knew her have left. All but one, for Johnson never wavered m his 
devotion to his beloved “ Tetty,” which was his loving but provincial 
abbreviation of her name Elizabeth. For a year and a half this 
ludicrous pair attempted to run an academy near Lichfield, but 
secured no more than three pupils, one of whom was David 
Gamck, afterwards the famous actor. 

In 1737, despainng of success m the provinces, Johnson accom- 
panied his late pupil Garrick to London Here he endured the 
worst sufferings of his career, and acquired those habits which 
marked him so strongly in later life. His method of eating, or 
rather tearing, his food greedily till he was gorged and the veins 
stood out on his forehead, his uncleanly linen, his grunts, blowings 
and gurgitations, his rollings and other uncontrolled motions 
of his face and limbs, his abruptness and even rudeness of manner, 
all date from this time when he lived in filth and misery, rarely 
certain where his next meal would come from. He had come to 
London at a most unfortunate tune. A previous generation of 
writers had often been rewarded by political patronage and even 
gifts of important posts. A later generation had the opportunity 
of scimring comfort by the sales of its work to the public. But at 
this time Sir Robert Walpole and his colleagues regarded money 
spent upon authors as little more than an embezzlement of funds 
which should have been devoted to bnbmg the House of Commons, 
while the sales of books to the general world was such that the 
pubhsher-bookselleta could offer only the smallest rewards. 

• written a tragedy, Irene, but nobody would produce 

It Nor did he secure profitable employment until Edward Cave, 
the publisher of the GenUanan's Magazine, engaged him as a regular 



xvritcr He contnhuted (inictei of c^rT^' kind, of ttliich the mo^l 
intcriaunp were the reports of the “Senate of Ijlltput," dtspitsed 
Bccounts of the debates in ParlisTient, which It was foriiiditen to 
publish openiv Watchers brought Johnson brief notes of what 
the chief speakers hod sud and from three lie teeonttnictcd the 
debate, taking care (ns he tv»s frank enough to admit lalei) that 
“ the dops" shonld ha\o the worst of It In 173S he published 
London, A Paan an imitation of the third satire of Juvmal, which 
v*as the Tint of his works to f*am public attention It was praised 
by the preat Pope himself Indeed, Jolm«on, wIki was now IKinp 
on olmost disorderly life under the influence of the wild and lU-fated 
poet Richard Sasupe, did not suffer from «crptional nerlcct and 
obscurity. He was early dtstmpuishcd omonp the crowd of Crub 
street wnttrs' the root of die c\il wus that it was impoijible for 
all but the most fortunate to cam a hs’inf' by ssTitinj* at all, Mott 
of his wntinp continued to be done for Case, hut he Wrote the 
introduction and part of the descriptions in the Cutaloptic of the 
Harlcian Library for onotlicr publisher. Ofborre Otbomc wa^s 
unwise cnouph to be di'icourteous to his unkempt hut robust 
client, Johnson knocked him down and beat him 

Johnson’s next separate publication of any imponmoc was hii 
Life of his friend Richard Sasupe, published in 1744, shortly idler 
Sas ape’s death Three jirsra later lie undertook the work which 
was to make him famous, the publication of hi* Dtfltcmar^ of tht 
Engluh Language Sewm publisher-bookseller* (the two trades 


were not separated) representmR five firms contracted with him 
for the work. The price was £1,57$. and the prospcclu* wns m- 
scribed to Lord Chesterfield Johnson threw himself into the Work, 
wliose magmtude nobodj had fully apprehended, with preat but 
spasmodic energy He did not Indeed abstain wfioltj from other 
wntinea— in 1749 he publiihed a much-admired poem on The 
Vamty of Human Wtthn, an unitaUon of Juvenal’s tenth *atuc— 
but for some penod of time his chief attention and that of stx 
clerks svas gjh-en to the Dictionao’ But the difficultv and length 
of the work continuany adjourned the date of publication, and 
Johnson’s attenuon graduahy wandered to other ihmgs, Gamck’a 
loyal pr^tauon of his tragedy Irene upon the stage, which 
occurred In 1749, vras a failure But the next ytar Johnson began 
an emerpnse which rapidly increased his reputation He started 
a magazine called The Rambler It was issued twice a week for 
two years and contained essa>-s and sketches which were intended 
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to recall the Spectator and the Taller. As a periodical it was merely 
admired, but when it was reissued in volume form, it gained a 
popularity whose immensity astounds us Thestyleis " Johnsonese,” 
weighted with Latin words and slow-moving ^Therc is neither 
imagination nor spnghtlmess in its columns, and a comparison 
with Addison results wholly in the earlier writer’s favour,'' Never- 
theless, Its publication secured for Johnson an eminence among 
English writers which was the first step to the dominance he was 
soon to achieve. 

Immediately after he had ceased to write the Rambler — in 
March 1752 — his mind received a severe shock, and his depression 
was greatly increased, by the death of his strange old wife, for 
whom he gneved long and smeerely. 

At last, in 1755, It became clear that the dictionary was ap- 
proaching completion, and even the least alert were aware that its 
author’s increased reputation would make it a work of far greater 
authority than might have appeared probable when it was first 
proposed. Lord Chesterfield, nommally the author’s patron, had 
-“dropped” him entirely in the mtervenmg penod, practically 
excludmg him from his house. He now made a belated attempt to 
recover his position, by writing two fiilsome “puffs” of the 
forthcoming work in a magazmc called The World. For sole reward 
he received a letter which is one of the few of Johnson’s which 
have become immortal : 

"To the Right Honourable the Earl of Chesterfield. 

“My Lord, 

February 7, 1755. 

“ I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of The World, 
that two papers, in which my Dictionary 15 recommended to 
the pubhek, were wntten by your Lordship. To be so dis- 
tmguished is an honour, which, being very little accustomed 
to favours from the great, I know not well how to receive, or 
in what terms to acknowledge. 

“When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankmd, 
by the enchantment of your address, and could not forbear 
to wish that I might boast myself Le vatTtqiieur du vatnqueur de 
la terre , — that I might obtom that regard for which I saw the 
world contendmg, but I found my attendance so little en- 
couraged, tliat neither pnde nor modesty would suffer me to 
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continue it* \Micn I had once addrcaicii >(nir Lordship m 
publick, I had exhausted «11 tlie «rt of plcasmc sshtrh a retired 
and uncourtK tcholar can poijcas. 1 had done all that 1 could , and 
no man lasa ell pleased to have hn all neglected, be It cser »o little 
"Seven yean, my Lord, have nosv passed, tmcc 1 \s*aitcd in 
>-our outward roonu, or was tepubed frono j-our door, during 
which time I have been pushing on my work tlirouph dinicullie», 
of which jt ts useless to complain, and hast brouphi It, at last, 
to the \*crgc of publication, without one act of assistance, one 
word of encouragement, or one imilc of fn\*our. Such treatment 
I did not expeef, for I nesrr had a Patron Ijcforc 
T'Thc shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted svith Ixj\c, 
and found him a natis'e of the rocks^ 

"It not a Patron, my Lord, one si bo look* with unconcern 
on a man itrupglinB for life in the water, and when he has 
reached ground, cncumben him with help? Tlic notice sslnch 
you hase been pleated to take of m> labours, had it been carlj, 
had been kmd, but It hat been Uclajtd till I am Indiffcrcrit, 
and cannot enjoj it; till I am lolitaiy, and cannot impart it; 
till I am known, and do not want it I Iiopc it is no very c)*nt£al, 
qsBpnty, not to confess obligations where no benefit lus been 
receised, or to be unwilling that the Pubhek thould consider me 
os owmg that to a Patron, which Providence has enabled me to 
do for myself 

"Having earned on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappomted though 
I ahould conclude it, if less be poisihlc, with less; for I have 
been long wakened from that dream of hope, on winch 1 once 
boasted myself with so much exultation, 

**M> Lord, 

"Your Lordslup’a most humble 
"Most obedient servant, 

"Sa*m Jountov." 

The DicUonary, when it appeared, achieved a success which 
^tcr ages have fully confirmed It has proved the foundation of 
English leiicqgpphy Its ments were fully apprccialed at the time 
and the esteem with which it wus received gave Johnson a pecuharlv 
pleasing prominence, for he was now not only an eminent writer 
but one bebeved to be particularly qualified to by down what wJ 
or w-as not good English 
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But if his reputation was assured, his livelihood was not. He 
wos even twice arrested for debt. To support himself he took in 
subscriptions for an edition of Shakespeare which he did not 
commence, and in 1758 he began the publication of a continuation 
of the Rambler, called The Idler, which he continued till 1760, with 
considerable profit. Nevertheless when his mother died in 1759 
he was still so straitened for money that he had to provide, in 
part at least, for her funeral expenses by hastily writing a short 
novel called Rastclas, Pnnee ofAbysstma, a most peculiar production, 
which still nitains considerable fame. Though cast m the form of 
a novel. It consists much more of a philosophical discussion, 
without the livelmcsa of Candtde, to prove the same thesis'— that 
this present life is on the whole evil. For this novel, though it became 
immediately popular, Johnson only received £100. His circum- 
stances were not permanently eased imtil 1762, when Lord Bute, 
on behalf of the newly-crowned George HT, offered him a pension 
of £300 a year. The offer somewhat embarrassed him. He had been 
in the habit of parading to his friends a sentimental and superficial 
Jacobitism, and in his dictionary he had defined a pensioner as i 
a slave of state hired by a stipend to obey 0 master, But he consulted 
his friends, who advised him that these were no reasons to make 
him refuse. He accepted, and Lord Bute at their mtcrview said 
to him expressly, “This is not given you for anything that you arc 
to do, but for what you have done.’* 

Now Johnson was at last enabled to rest, and his natural in- 
dolence saw to It that he did. For some years he seems to have 
done scarcely any work at all. The Shakespeare that he promised, 
and for which he had dra\vn subscnptions, did not appear. Even- 
tually, Charles Churchill, a political enemy, pubhely accused him 
of cheating Macaulay, once again, has summed up the result 
as fairly as may be. “This terrible word proved effectual; and in 
October 1765, appeared, after a delay of nine years, the new 
edition of Shakespeare. This publication saved Johnson's character 
for honesty but added nothing to the fame of his abilities and 
learning.” 

It was shortly before this, in 1763, that Johnson met Boswell, in 
the circumstances which are desenbed in this book. James Boswell 
was a young Scotsman whose passion it was to hunt down celebrities 
and interview thcm"Paoli, Rousseau, Wilkes or Johnson, no 
matter whom. He was the heir to the laird of AucVunleck in 
Scotland, he hod money and conceit, and an absolute imperviousnesa 
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to mulrt Vain, tlrunkcn, and ntKcr Jtllj, he nocnliclcit 

the ideal attendam for Johnson and he wrote what *tdl pcrliapa 
the best b«wnaphy c\er wnticn SMKno.'cr lie xoneJ London he 
attached htmtclf to Johnson and made cliborate note* of lu$ 
conversations He Rained Johnson'* aJTection and in 1773 ev'cn 
induced htm tojoume> with him to the Western Hcbndc*, devpue 
hii di»liJ.c for the Scotch, Johnson published an of thi» 

journey m 1775, cjcrption of * couple of un* 

important and inferior pampblcia, vra> In* *olc pubUcaiion until 
*779 1** *hat ^xar and in 1781 he pubhthed a *enci of Ltvti 0/ f/tr 
Portr, In ten small S'olumca, the laat of hi* worh* and tlie only one 
which 1* now cotnmonlj conjulted from moiistfl other than 
curiosity, / 

It was thus Qt a fortunate time that Bosnxl! made Johnson'* 
ocquamtance The amount of wntinp that Johnson did in the 
rest of his life was barely lufhcicm to keep him occupied. The 
treasure* of his mind he henceforth rpili into his cons-er»ation. 
He had dignity as well as leisure He Ivad rreened from Oxford 
imiversity the doctor** degree which pa\*c him llie title by which 
he is unnersally known He was *urTOunded by’ the esteem and 
admiration of those whose good opinion he most desired. From 
176+ onwards he was the chief and most revered member of a 
club which allowed itself no title but that of "Tiic Club" and whose 
'cwdievs act:vA're.d a, a’Atocswwc peewtv 

thought. Among its member* were Olhxr Goldsmith the poet, 
David Gamck the actor, Sir Joshua Reynolds the pamier, Edward 
Gibbon the historian, and Edmund Burke the polittaan Less- 
knowm, but as dear or dearer to Johnson were Bennet Langion, 
a pious Greek scholar, and Topham Beauderk, a rake and a wit. 
Outside this literary arelc his closest fnends were Mr end Mr*. 
Thralc- Thrale, a wealthy bitnver, rccencd Johnson rcgubrly at 
his house at Streatham, and *t certain periods it »cems that nearly 
half of Johnson'* life was spent under the Tliralcs’ roof The close 
aSecuon which united them diminished after Thralc’* death, and 
was wholly sev'ered when Mr* Thralc mamed again m 17S4- 
Her choice was an Italian music-master, named Piozaii, and for 
her decision she was pursued svith a derision and contempt w’hich 
to thi* generation seems wholly tmrcasonable and ungenerous 
In Johnson's own house, a dark and small bunding off Fleet 
Street, wa* quartered a itrangc assembly of the ugly, old, blind 
or diseased who were in receipt of his bounty, and re*% aided u by 
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continual quairclHng and complaining. At the head of the household 
was an elderly, blind and peevish lady named Wilhams. 'There was 
also another poor and old woman, Mrs. Desmoulins, and her 
daughter, and another destitute female, Polly Carmichael, whom 
her benefactor described briefly as “a stupid slut." "I had some 
hopes of her at first,” he told Mrs. Thrale, " but when I talked to 
her closely and tightly, I could make nothmg of her; she was 
wigglc=aragglc, and 1 could never persuade her to be catCfifllical." 
On the male side there were Levett, an old and incompetent quack 
doctor, and Frank, a negro servant. 

Such then, was the condition of Dr. Johnson when Boswell 
became his friend. From thence till his death on December 13th, 
1784, his life is best recorded in the pages that follow. 
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Bmveirs Dr* ^thmtn* Ctnvrrtjrit^'tt 

in StVftiitm Stxij~thr/r 

C^s MovD^Tf the lOth of May, *763, when I uu utttnK m tht 
bade parlour of Mr Thomai Datics, the bootteJler, in I^tmtJon, 
after iiatniig drunk tea tvnth him and Mr> Datnw, Johmun un- 
expectedly came into the *hop; and Mr, Davie* having perceived 
him through the gUvt-door in the room m winch we were jitiinp. 
advancing toward* ua,— die announced hi* awful approach to me, 
tomewhat in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when 
headdrciae* Hamleton the appearance ofhi* father'* ghovt, " l,ook, 
my Lord, it cornea '* I found that 1 had a very perfect idea of 
Johnson'* figure, from the portrait of him painted b> hir Joiliua 
Rcj-nold* soon after he had publwhed hw Dictionary, m the 
attitude of silting m his easy chair in deep rneditotion, wbtcli vra* 
the fint picture hisfncnd did for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly 
presented to me Mr Davit* mentioned my name, imd rcsjvect- 
fully introduced me to hmv 1 was much agitated ^ *nd recollecting 
tus prejudice ogamst the Scotch, of which 1 bad heard mucJi, I 
aaid to Davies, "Don’t tcU where I come from" — ^'Trom 
ScotLsnd," cried Davies, roguishly "Mr Johnson, (said I) I do 
mdecd come from Scotland, but I cannot help Jl" I am willing to 
flatter myself that I mc*nt this a* light pleasantry to soothe and 
conciliate him, and not as an humiliating nbasemcnl at the expense 
of my counuy But however that might be, this speech was some- 
what unlucky , for with that quicltness of wit for which he was so 
remarkable, he seized the expression "come from Scotland," 
which r used m the sense of being of that country, and. ns if I 
had said that I had come away from it, or left it, retorted, "That, 
Sir, I fi^d, IS what a very great many of your countrymen cannot 
help This stroke stunned me a good deal, and when we had 
sat down, I felt myxcif not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive 
of what might come next. He then addressed humelf to Davies* 
What do ynu think of Gamck? He has refused me an order for 
the play* for Miss MhUiams, because he knows the house will be full, 
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and that an order would be worth three shillings.” Eager to take 
any opening to get into conversation with him, I ventured to say, 
“O, Sir, I cannot think Mr Gamck would grudge such a tnfle 
to you.” “Sir, (said he, with a stem look,) I have known David 
Garrick longer than you have done* and I know no right you have 
to talk to me on the subject,” Perhaps I deserved this check, for 
it was rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express 
any doubts of the justice of his anim adver sion upon his old ac- 
quaintance and pupil. I now felt myself much mortified, and began 
to think, that the hope which I had long mdulged of obtammg 
his acquaintance was blasted And, m truth, had not my ardour 
been uncommonly strong, and my resolution uncommonly per- 
severmg, so rough a reception might have deterred me for ever from 
makmg any further attempts Fortunately, however, I remamed 
upon the field not wholly discomfited 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of his 
conversation, and regretted that I was drawn away from it by an 
engagement at another place I had, for a part of the evenmg, 
been left alone with him, and had ventured to make an observation 
now and then, which he received very civilly , so that I was satisfied 
that though there was a roughness m his manner, there was no 
ill-nature in his disposition. Davies followed me to the door, 
and when I complamed to him a little of the hard blows which 
the great man had given me, he kindly took upon him to console 
me by saying, ” Don’t be uneasy. 1 can see he likes you very 
weU ” 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked him if he 
thought I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at 
his chambers in the Temple. He said I certainly might, and that 
Mr. Johnson would take it as a compliment. So on Tuesday the 
24th day of May, after having been enbvened by the witty salliea 
of Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, with 
whom I had passed the morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. 
His Chambers were on the first floor of No. i, Inner-Temple-lane, 
and I entered them with an unpression given me by the Reverend 
Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who had been mtroduced to him not 
long ^before, and described his havmg "found the Giant in his 
den”; an expression which, when I came to be pretty well ac- 
quainted with Johnson, I repeated to him, and he was diverted 
at this picturesque account of himself. Dr Blair had been presented 
to him by Dr. James Fordyce At this time the controversy 



conccmmf; tht plrtrt pubUth«3 by Mf* MdcphrWon, ct 

tmuhtion* of Oi'im, wa* tt iit bcJpht Jobn^ri bad all alonjf 
dtoitd ihttt luthcntidty, and, Tvbat ms-i *ti11 mnra prcrtolcmr to 
tbcir admirers, mamtAincd that ihc> Kid no rnrnt The aubjcct 
ha'inp been introduced b> Or. Fofdjxe, Dr Dlalr, trlpnr on the 
mtcmal midcncc of their antlrruity, aihcd Dr. 5ohmo'n •oVietber 
he thoupht nny man of a modem «;« cemld have tviitten such 
poems? Johnson replied, "Vet, Sir, many men. man^ ti-rmen, tnd 
man> children " Johnson at ihU time, did not krvne tliat Hr. 
Blair had just published a Ditsenation, rtot orly defrodinp thnr 
auihenbciti, but senouily ranlctnn them seith the ponrs of flotner 
and \ iTptl, and when he seal ofietaeaidt informed of ilm circum- 
nance, he expressed fome displeasure at Dr FcrJyee’* hasdnc 
nii;p«tcd the topich, and said, "lam not sorry that they pot thus 
much for tlieir pains Sir, it -was liVe Icsdinp one to tallc of a booV, 
vrhen the authour Is concealed behind the door ’* 

He receis'ed me \ cry courteously but, it must be confessed, that 
h» apartment, and furniture, end mommy dresi, were nifTidcntly 
uncouth. Hit brown suit of cloatha looked very rusty: he hid ort 
a little old tthmclled unpowdered wp, which was tfKi small for 
his head, bis ihtrt-ncd. and fcnc« of hit breedies were !oo*c: 
hu blaclt svomed stockinR* Hi dravm up; end he had a pair of un- 
budded shoes by way of slipper* Cut all these slmtnly parti. 
cuUnties -were forpotten the moment that he bepan to talk. Some 
gentlemen, wWn \ do not rveoCect, wete sitting with him, and 
whm they went away, I also rose, but he said to me. "Nay, don't 
EU Sir, fiaid I,) I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is 
benevolent to allow me to iit and hear you." lU seemed pleased 
wth this compliment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered 
"Sir. r am obliged to any man who visits me "—I have preserved 
the following short irumitc of whnl passed this day 
"Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary 
devtauon from the usual modes of the world My poor friend 
Smart showed the disturbance of hu mind, by falling upon his 
knees, saying his prayers in the street, or in any other unusual 
place Now although rationally speaking, it is greater madness not 
to pray at aU. than to pray os Smart did. I am afraid there are co 

many who do not pray, that their understanding is not called in 
queation " 


Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who 
was confined in a mad-houre. he had, at tmotlier time, the foUowmg 



xonvcrsotioriTMth Dr Bumey — ^butiney. "How does poor Smart 
do. Sir; is he likely to recover?” Johnson: "It seems as if his 
mind had ceased to struggle with the disease; for he grows fat 
upon it.” BURNEY: “Perhaps, Sir, that may be from want of 
exerdse.” Johnson: "No, Sir; he has partly as much exercise 
as he used to have, for he digs m the garden. Indeed, before his 
confinement, he used for exercise to walk to the alehouse; but he 
was earned back again. I did not think he ought to be shut up. 
His infirmities were not noxious to society. He insisted on people 
praying with him; and I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one 
else. Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen; and 
I have no passion for it." 

Johnson continued. "Mankind have a great aversion to in- 
tellectual labour; but even supposing knowledge to be easily 
attainable, more people would be content to be ignorant than 
would take even a little trouble to acquire it. 

" The morality of an action depends on the motive from which 
we act. If I fling half a crown to a beggar with mtention to break 
his head, and he picks it up and buys victuals with it, the physical 
effect is good; but, with respect to me, the action is very wrong. 
So, religious exercises, if not performed with an intention to please 
God, avail us nothing. As our Saviour says of those who perform 
them from other motives, 'Verily they have their reward.'” 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to favour me 
with his company one evenmg at my lodging* and, as I took my 
leave, shook me cordially by the hand. It is almost needless to add, 
that I felt no little elation at having now so happily estabUshed an 
acquaintance of which I had been so long ambitious. 

I did not visit him again tiU Monday, June 13, at which time 
I recollect no part of his conversaUon, except that when I told him 
I had been to see Johnson ride upon three horses, he said, "Such 
a man, Sir, should be encouraged; for his performances shew the 
extent of the human power in one instance, and thus tend to raise 
our opinion of the faculries of man. He shews what may be attained 
by persevermg application; so that every man may hope, that by 
giving as much npph'cation, although perhaps he mayjiever ride 
three horses at a time, or dance upon a wire, yet he may be equally 
expert m whatever profession he has chosen to pursue.” 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and asked me why 
I did not come oftener to him. Trusting that I was now in his good 
graces, I answered, that he had not given me much encouragement. 


»nd reminded him <if the check I Kad iccctwl from him at 
our fint intcrncw. "Poh, pohl (*ahl he, withacompUoeni 
never mind there thmer. Come to me as often as ^-ou ctn I shall Ik 
glad to see you " 

On June 25 I met Knn m the c\-cnini: at the Mitre We Ijd a 
good supper, and port mine, of vrhicii be then somtnmet drank 
a bonlc I find in m> Journal the folJcrning m nutc of our con- 
venation, which, though it will give but a scr> famt notion of 
what paired, ii, in some degree a valuable record, and it will t'c 
cunoua m thu ^^cw, m thtrwinp how habitual to his mmd were 
soTne opinions which appear in his works 

*' Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a blockhead, hut by 
arrogatinp to htmielf too much, he w»i m dantxr of loimg that 
degree of estimation to which he was entitled. Hi» fnends pn e out 
that he inteKdetf hit birth-day Odes should be had, but that was not 
the case. Sir, for he kept them many months b> Kim, and a few 
years before he died he shewed me one of them, with great solici- 
tude to render u ns perfect as might be, and 1 made some ccmrcttrtns, 
to which he was not very willing to submit 1 remember the 
following couplet tn anutiem to the King and htmwlf. 


* Perch'd on the cstle’s loanng wmg, 
The lowh linnet loves to sing ' 


Sw, be. bad b*«d sorweibw^ wf liw fabwlcav VaW oC tVt v,txn 
sitting upon the eagle's wmg. and he liad applied it to a Imnct 
Cibber’s familiar style, however, was better than that which 
Whitehead has assumed. Grond nonsense is insupportable 
Whitehead is but a httle man to inscribe verses to players." 

I did not presume to controvert this centure, which was tmaured 
With his prejudice against players, but 1 could not help UunUng that 
a dramaticL poet might wnh propriety pay a compliment to an 
eminent performer, as Whitehead has v cry happily done tn his vc rt« 
to Mr Gamck, 


" Sw, I do not think Gray a first-mte poet He has not a bold 
unaginauon, nor much command of words The obscurity in 
which he has involved himseU will not persuade us that he is 
tublim, HU in « diuKh-j-nTd hw . tappj „l«pon of 

.T, ‘ S'"' *'nB> III. ode 
which begins ^ 


* ihcc, ruthless King 

Confusion on thy banners V’aitl ' 





has been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging into the 
subject all at once But such arts as these have no merit, unless 
when they are original. We admire them only once, and this 
abruptness has nothing new in it We have had it often before. 
Nay, we have it in the old song of Johnny Armstrong. 

‘ Is there ever a man m all Scotland, 

From the highest estate to the lowest degree, 6ic.’ 

And then. Sir, 

' Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland 
And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.' 

There, now, you plunge at once into the subject You have no 
previous narration to lead you to it. — ^The two next lines in that 
Ode are, I think, very good. 

/ Though fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing. 

They mock the air with idle state ’ 

Findmg him in a placid humour, and wishing to avail myself of 
the opportunity which I fortunately had of consulting a sage, to 
hear whose wisdom, I conceived, in the ardour of youthful imagin- 
ation, that men filled with a noble enthusiasm for intellectual 
improvement would gladly have resorted from distant lands; — 
I opened my mind to him mgenuously, and gave him a little sketch 
of my life, to which he was pleased to listen with great 
attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated very stnctly in the 
principles of religion, I had for some time been misled into a 
certain degree of infidelity ; but that I was come now to a better 
way of thinking, and was fully satisfied of the truth of the Christian 
revelation, though I was not clear as to every point considered 
to be orthodox. Being at all times a cunous examiner of the human 
mind, and pleased with an undisguised display of what had passed 
in it, he called to me with warmth, “Give me your hand; I have 
taken a likmg to you ” He then began to descant upon the force 
of testimony, and the little we could know of final causes, so that 
the objections of, why was it so ? or why was it not so ? ought not 
to disturb us: adding, that he himself had at one period been 
guilty of a temporary neglect of religion, but that it was not the 
result of argument, but mere absence of thought. 

After h&vmg given credit to reports of his bigotry, I was agreeably 

surprized when he expressed the following very liberal sentiment, 
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\cHch !ui the tdditioml \itiir f-t ot3>nitrj* in tn n^tr 

holy rrlitnon founli^d upon tivr tJiiCfidint tritr'v rf Cl 
th«n«Nrt *"Fcir my part* Str* t tWnV k\\ 

Pepn\sot Proltxwntt, icrrt lO tH<' iHtctra, **»s! 

difTcrmcrt tnf tnvul. wij rithrr pntniral t^»n 
^Vclalk^^tl of belief in plmn* ITf tinl, **5i'', f fr»\ f * dittiw+y-^ 
betvTMn 'wViit n mm my eTp<rnen« by the mere tirr^rb f-’t 
inupination, and «H*t Imapnatjon cannot jvn>tl 1j p-nv!ittr* Tlw, 
luppore I ibould think that 1 taw ■ form, ind IjetirJ * \’t fie try, 
'Johnson, ytm trf t vtty* vifcLexI fcllmr, **54 unbsi trpj^t 
you tvili etminly tw pimhhod;* my cmri in'^rmhf'vti U*o if*e-pK 
impressed upon my mind, that 1 tripht i»n.*p'*f I tl us sits' *nd 
heard, and therefore f ahimld not ly-Urs'e that m < etrritsl O m* 
munication had been made to me tlui if a fom should epp'-ar, *rrf 
0 voice should tell me that * pj'ticuUr man bad titl'd *t • p»rtmj**r 
place, and a pnnicuW hour, i fact vhich 1 had no tpprrlicnTK;^ of, 
nor any mean* of Vncmmir, arrd thti f»ct. mth all it* afcumtunfv^, 
ihould afterwards be unquettfonably prCrted, I tltould, {ft thil 

ease, be penuaded that 1 had aupcmamral inteUtrente iri'ptrtrtS 
to me,” 


Our conv'emtion proceeded <»a!d hr.) 1 «m i fntrd to 

wbordinauon. os most condudtr to the hipplner* cf **Teir^.. 
There ra a reciprocal pleasure in pos'emlnp and belnc yrnwifsl " 

I menrioned Mallet'* traRCdy of « ” whicJi fiad been acted 

^e preceding winter at Dmry-lane. and th^t tlir HonourahV 
Andrew Enkme. Mr. Dempster, md m^nelf, had joined in smiJnt: 
a pampUct, entity "Critical Stneturea" »ram 5 t it. That the mHj. 

^/h. rlnv 'pen.t.on had. ho-«,r. .rlmedj .r,d hr had 
OTd.dly Md. Wt hay-c hardly a hRht ta .hurt ihU tretady; for 

of ua ba lo write w» rj war 

K. eo»d )oro.-«^ <• V.V no, s,r. ,h,. i, not Jnn 

^ alnue > tosedy, ihoush you cannot write one You may .«,Id 

a taoie it is not j-our trade to make UbJca " 

to™ I ulkrt to hint ot the paternal eatate to which ! wa, heir 
he said. "Sir, let me tcD you. that to !«• « t j. ^ ^ * 

you have a number of fuSL dtoendent ^ ' *^dlord. where 

to you. IS perhaps as h^." 

A merchant upon the 'Chance rtf r can arrive at 

pounds, b notbine, an English Duke'^w^tri^ “hundred thousand 

nothine he has no tenants who^l,’ T‘ i* 

=nants Who consider thcmschcs a* under Jns 


tS 



patriarchal care, and who will follow him to the field upon an 
emergency.** 

My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the ist of July, 
when he and 1 and Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, I suppose from 
an affectation of paradox, " that knowledge was not desirable on its 
own account, for it often was a source of imhappiness.” JOHNSON: 
"Why, Sir, that knowledge may in some cases produce \m- 
happiness, I allow. But, upon the whole, knowledge, per ic, is 
certainly an object which every man would wish to attain, 
although, perhaps, he may not take the trouble necessary for 
attaining it!-- 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and biographical 
writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, “ Campbell is a man of much 
knowledge, and has a good share of imagination. His ‘ Hermippus 
Redivivus’ is very entertaining, as an account of the Hermctick 
philosophy, and as funushing a curious history of the extravagances 
of the human mind. If it were merely imagmary, it would be 
nothmg at all. Campbell is not always rigidly careful of truth 
in his conversation} but I do not believe there is any thmg of this 
carelessness in his books. Campbell is a good man, a pious man. 
I am afraid be has not been m the inside of a church for many 
years; but he never passes a church without pullmg off his hat. 
This shews that he has good principles. I used to go pretty often 
to Campbell’s on a Sunday evening till I began to consider that the 
shoals of Scotchmen who flocked about him might probably say, 
when any thing of rrune was well done, ‘ Ay, ay, he ha^carnt this 
of CawmeixI ’ ” 2- rt 6. 

He talked very contemptuously of Churchill’s poetry, observing, 
that "it had a temporary currency, only from its audacity of abuse, 
and being filled with hving names, that it would sink into oblivion.’’ 
I ventured to hint that he was not quite a fair judge, as Churchill 
had attacked him violently. Johnson • "Nay, Sir, I am a very fair 
judge He did not attack me violently till he found I did not like 
his poetry; and his attack on me shall not prevent me from con- 
tinumg to say what I think of him, from an apprehension that it 
may be ascribed to resentment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a 
blockhead at first, and I will call him a blockhead still. However, 
I will acknowledge that I have a better opinion of him now, than 
I once had; for he has shewn more fertility than I expected. To be 
sure, he is a tree that cannot produce good fruit; he only bears 
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crabj But, Sir, * tree that produen i prtat many crahi it t><ttrr 
than 0 tree which producct only m few,** 

On Turtday, the 5th of July, 1 apatn tmltcd Johnton He tnld 
me he had looked Into the pocmt of * r«tty voluminouj t\Ttitr, 
Mr (now Dr) John Optlnc, one of the Pfttbjicrim minhter* of 
Scotland, which had lately come cut, but could find no thmVintt 
in them, costvxLL ''la there no imapinatJon m them, Sirf" 
jottKsov, "Why, Sir, there ii in them wlut citr imayination, but 
It it no more imagination tn /an, thin aound it tound in the 
echo And hu diction too u not hts own We have long ago aeen 
tchte-rohed innwefire, and jlcfxcr~hrtpan^ltJ rreodr " 

Tallong of London, he obtened, "Sir, if >“ou with to fiaic a 
jun notion of the magnitude of thw at>, you mutt not be tatitfifd 
with teeing its great aireeti and tquaret, but mutt lunTy tlie 
innumerable little lanta and courts. It it not In the thowy ct-oU 
uiiont of buildingt, but in the multiphat) of human habitatJo'u 
which arc crowded together, that the wonderful immentity' of 
London consists ’* 


On Wednetday, July 6, he was engaged to tup with me at my 
li^gtngs m Dmvning*ttrect. Wcttmintter. But on the preceding 
night my landlord having behaved very rudely to me and tome 


company who were with me, I had rttoltcd not to remain anotlicr 
night m hit house I wut ciceedmgly uneaty at the awkward 
appeamnee I supposed I should make to Johnson end the other 
genUeman whom I had invited, not being able to reccti-c them at 
home, and being obliged to order aupper at the Mitre I went to 
Johnion in the morning, and talked of it as of a tenout diiitcu. 
He laughed, and taid, "Consider, Sir, how insignificant tins will 
appear a twelvemonth hence There la nothing m thii mighty 
nay, we shall be better at the Mitre " I told him that 
I had fc^at Sir John Fitldmg’t office, campUmlng of my landlord, 
and had been infonned, that though t hod taken my lodginjn 
iOT a I imght, upon proof of his bad behaviour, quit them 
cn I pleased, without bemg under on obligation to pay rent for 
any longer time than whHc I possessed them Tlic fertility of 

th^“Whn Tu •» '"»« • matter m 

jus Why, Sir, (said he,) I suppose this must be the law, since 

you have been told so in Bow-street, But, if your landlord could 

iodginet should be youia for a 
year, you may certainly use them as you think fit. So Sir vr«, 
may quarter two Ufe-^mcn upon^m; or y.u ^dTe 
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greatest scoundrel you can find into your apartments ; or you may 
say that you want to make some experiments in natural philosophy, 
and may bum a large quantity of assafcetida in his house,” 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern, Dr Johnson, 
Dr, Goldsmith, Mr Thomas Davies, Mr Eccles, an Irish gentle- 
man, for whose agreeable company I was obliged to Mr Davies, 
and the Reverend Mr, John Ogdvie, who was desirous of bemg 
in company with my illustrious fnend, while I m my turn, was 
proud to have the honour of shewmg one of my countrymen upon 
what easy terms Johnson permitted me to live with him 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much eagerness, 
to shine, and disputed very warmly, with Johnson against the 
well known maxim of the British constitution, “the King can do 
no wrong;" affirming, that, “what was morally false could not be 
pohtically true ; and as the King might, m the exercise of his regal 
power, command and cause the domg of what was wrong, it 
certainly might be said, in sense and m reason, that he could do 
wrong” JOHNSON’ “Sir, you are to consider, that m our con- 
stitution, according to its true principles, the King is the head, 
he is supreme: he is above every thing, and there is no power by 
which he can be tried Therefore, it is, Sir, that we hold the Kmg 
can do no wrong; that whatever may happen to be wrong m govern- 
ment may not be above our reach, by bemg ascnbed to Majesty, 
Redress is always to be had against oppression, by punishing the 
immediate agents. The King, though he should command, cannot 
force a Judge to condemn a man unjustly; therefore it is the Judge 
whom we prosecute and punish Political institutions are formed 
upon the consideration of what will most frequently tend to the 
good of the whole, although now and then exceptions may occur. 
Thus it IS better m general that a nation should have a supreme 
legislative power, although it may at times be abused And then. 
Sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse be enormous, 
Nature vnll rise up, and claiming her original rights, overturn a 
corrupt political system” 

' “Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an Historian; 
for in historical composition, all the greatest powers of the human 
mind are quiescent He has facts ready to his hand, so there is no 
exercise of invention. Imagination is not required m any high 
degree; only about as much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. 
Some penetration, accuracy, and colouring, tvill fit a man for the 
task, if he can give the application which is necessary " 
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comci^.ncm the pn«« ol c-wtr,. ^ ^ 

wj-mc. ihJi thttt v^ 3 i ^to nch Und amund E.lmbufj>, C^^btvrmtii, 
TTho had tiudicd ph^Tuti. there* cvtntrtdtoed thu, J* 

with n uiecnnp lavifth D»t<t'P«ncd « tui\e by tUiS Mt* 
then Iwjh 1 nc^ RTOund, Tvhetr* I Uc a»fturl t lumwlf 

ptrfccUi »afc> for he DtrtcTVtJ, that h«.ttind lusJ * trt^i' "txtty 
nobit vnld prtrjpcctt- jonvsox. "! lxht%t. «», you h»vr » pint 
many Norveay* too. hat noble \nU prospect; B^d 1 upland u 
remarUblt for prodifpoiu noble pnotjy^oa fUt. htr. Ui. me 
tdl you. the noWcit prmpect t<hi Ji a Scotchmin r^tr vr^s U tltf 
lupVi road that lead* htm to hnKUndl'* Thi* unetyeeted «rd 
pointed aahv produced a roar of »ppl»ute 
On the I4ih efc had another e\ enmsr by oorwlvirt »i the Mhtf 
It happemnp to he a VTry rttny ntfdn, 1 made v«ne tormnfxn*p1»<t: 
obiereationa on the relaxation of nerve* and dcprrvtlon of tplnt* 
which »uch weothcr occasioned, uddinp hcnvTVcr, that »t >**t pcrtd 
for the \ccftablc crcatiom Johnson, who. a* wr have ahcjdy *m, 
denied that the temperature of tin: air had any innuence on the 
human frame, answered, with a *milc of ndiculr, *^\S'hy, ye*, Str. 

It is good for Vegetable*, and for the arnnriBl t who cat time vefttahlc*. 
and for the anImaU who eat thoic animsli *' This observation of 
hts aptly enough introduced a pood aupper, and 1 toon foryut, in 
Johnwn'a company, the Influence of a tnoiM etmotphere 

FetlinR royxeif now quite at ea»e w hi* companion, ihouph 1 Had 
aU posjjbfe reverence for him, 1 depressed a repret tliat 1 could 
not be so easy with m\ fatlier. though he was not much older than 
Johnson, and certainly bowtnTr reipectahlc had not more Itaminp 
and greater abilities to dcpre** me 1 Bsked him the rcaton ttf 
this joiursov “Why, Sir, 1 am a rttan of the world 1 Ihe in the 
world, and I take, m some deptee, the colour of the world aa it 
move* along Your fath r i» a Judge m a remote part of the jiUnd. 
and all hi* nonona are taken from the old world JJcridc*, Str. there 
must alway* be a struggle betvsecn a fatlicr and *on, while one 
airrii at power and the other ot independence *' 1 aald, J «t 5 
afraid my father would force me to be ■ lawyer- JOIt^soN “ Sir, 
you need not be afmd of his forcing you to be a labonou* practising 
lawyer; that li not in ha power Tor ns the proverb say**, *One man 
may lead a horse to the mrfer, hut twenty cannot make him dnnlc,* 
He Tnay be displeased that you are not whtt he mshe* you to be; 
but that displeasure will not go fsr. II he inmta only on your 



having as much law as is necessary for a man of property, and then 
endeavours to get you mto Pnrhament, he is quite m the right.” 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme 
over blank verse in English poetry I mentioned to him that Dr. 
Adam Snuth, in his lectures upon compositton, when I studied 
under him in the College of Glasgow, had mamtained the same 
opinion strenuously, and I repeated some of his arguments 
JOHNSON* “ Sir, I was once in company with Smith, and we did not 
take to each other, but had I known that he loved rhyme as much 
as you tell me he does, I should have hugged him.” 

Talking of those who denied the truth of Chnstiamty, he said, 
“It 13 always easy to be on the negative side If a man were now 
to deny that there is salt upon the table, you could not reduce 
him to an absurdity. Come, let us try this a little further. I deny 
that Canada is taken, and I can support my denial by pretty good 
arguments. The French are a much more numerous people than 
we ; and it is not likely that tliey would allow us to take it ‘ But the 
mmistry have assured us, m all the formality of the Gazette, that 
it IS taken.’ — ^Very true. But the ministry have put us to an 
enormous expence by the war m America, and it is their interest 
to persuade us that we have, -got something for our money — ‘ But 
the fact is confirmed by thousands of men who were at the takmg 
of it.’ — Ay, but these men hive still more interest in dcceivmg us. 
They don’t want that you should think the French have beat them, 
but that they have beat the French Now suppose you should go 
over and find that it really is t^en, that would only satisfy yourself; 
for when you come home we will not believe you. We ■will say you 
have been bribed — ^Yet, Sir, notwithstandmg all these plausible 
objections', wevhave no doubt that Canada is really ours. Such is 
the weight oycommon testimony. How much stronger are the 
evidences of tn^: Christian religion?” 

“Idleness is i disease which must be combated, but I would 
not advise a rigl^l adherence toja particular plan of study. I myself 
have never persisted in any plan for two days together. A man 
ought to read just as inclination leads him, for what he reads as 
a task will do hun httle good. A young man should read five hours 
in a day, and so may acquire a great deal of knowledge.” 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he now ac- 
customed me, that in the coiirse of this evening I talked of the 
numerous reflecUons which had been thro-wn out against him on 
accoxmt of his having accepted a pension from his present Majesty. 
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“Why, Sir, (wid he, vrith a heart) lauph,) • tnipht) footrth 
notie that they malcc, I ha^‘e acxrptcd of a pention a reward 
-which ha» been thought due to m> literar) mcrti; «nd now that 1 
ha^•e iba pcmion, 1 am the wme man m every rTrT7»ea that I have 
ever been, 1 rctam the *amc prmcjylca h it true, tint 1 cannot 
now curtc (smiluip) the Ilouve of Hanover; Ivor would it he 
decent for me to dnnk Kang James'* health m the vrme that Kmg 
GtcrBcgivcjmcinoney topay for Cut,Sir, I think that the pkarurr 
of cursing the Hcruc of Hanover, and drinking King Jsmea’* 
health, art amply ovethalanccd by three hundred poundi a year ” 

I described to him on impudent fellow from Scotluid, wlvo 
affected to be a savage, and tmltd at al\ ntabluVwrd ijn'rm*. 
joussov. •'There is nothing turpnamg m thn, Sir He wants 
to mate himself conspkucma He would nnnhlc m a hocstye, at 
long as you looked at turn and called to hun to come tmt. But let 
him alone, never mmd him, and he'll toon give It enxr " 

I added that the tame person maintamed that there wai no 
distinction between virtue and vice* ]0icssos. "WTiy. Sir, if the 
fellow does not think as he ipeafcs, he is lying; and 1 txe tvot what 
honour he can propose to tumsdf from hn^ing the character of a 
lyar But if he docs ncaBy think that there is no dittinctmTi berstren 
Virtue and rice, why, Sir, when he leaves our houic* let ut emmt 
our spoons,*' 


On Tuesday, July iS, I found tall Sir Thomas Robinson tmlnr 
with Johnson, Sir Thomas said, that the King of Prussia \alucd 
himself upon three things,— upon bong a hero, a musician, and 
*n author joiikson “Pretty wcU. Sir, for one man. As to hu 
bemg an author. I have not looked at bt. poetry, but hu prose i, 
poor stuff He w^ pat as you may suppose Voltaire’* fooi-boy 
to do. who ^ been ha aroanuensu He has such parts ci the 
valet rmsht hj«. and about as much of the colounng of the su 

as might be got by transcribing his sTorka “ 

mdc Dr BorocU, lupproj ,o be now m London, nin~d 

always Savages arc always crucL Pity is acoujred and 

^ the culUennon of nr«on. We mn, Sve vnen,, 
«^0M for MeinB « creeture in dutten, without pm • for^ 
hpve not ptty mde« we w„h to relteve I ™ ^ Z 

mtie h«nn rf I h,pp,„ ^ ^ ho.«,.T^ 
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feel vinpleasantly that the animals are put to pam, but I do not wish 
him to desist. No, Sir, I wish him to dnve on ” 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller, of Edmburgh, h^d'for 
some tune opened a shop m London, and sold his cheap editions 
of the most popular English books, in defiance of the supposed 
common-law nght of Literary Property Johnson, though he 
concurred in the opmion which was afterwards sanctioned by a 
judgement of the House of Lords, that there was no such right, was 
at this time very angry that the Booksellers of London, for whom 
he uniformly professed much regard, should suffer from an 
invasion of what they had ever considered to be secure; and he was 
loud and violent agamst Mr. Donaldson “ He is a fellow who takes 
advantage of the law to mjure his brethren , for notwithstanding that 
the statute secures only fourteen years of exclusive nght, it has 
always been understood by the trade, that he, who buys the copy- 
right of a book from the authour, obtains a perpetual property; 
and upon that behef, numberless bargains are made to transfer 
that property after the expiration of the statutory term Now 
Donaldson, I say, takes advantage here, of people who have 
really an equitable title from usage ; and if we consider how few of 
the books, of which they buy the property, succeed so well as to 
bring profit, we should be of opmion that the term of fourteen 
years is too short; it should be sixty years ” dempster: " Donaldson, 
Sir, IS anxious for the encouragement of literature. He reduces 
the pnce of books, so that poor students may buy them.” JOHNSON* 
(laughmg). “Well, Sir, allowmg that to be his motive, he is no 
better than Robm Hood, who robbed the nch m order to give to 
the poor.” 

Rousseau’s treatise on the mequality of mankmd was at this 
time a fashionable topick It gave nse to an observation by Mr. 
Dempster, that the advantages of fortune and rank were nothmg 
to a wise man, who ought to value only merit. Johnson “ If a man 
were a savage, hving m the woods by himself, this might be 
true; but m civilized society we all depend upon each other, and 
our happmess is very much owmg to the good opmion of mankind. 
Now, Sir, in civilized society, external advantages make us more 
respected. A man with a good coat upon his back meets with a 
better xeceptioTi than he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse 
this, and say what is there m it? But that will avail you nothmg, 
for it is a part of a general system. Pound St. Paul’s church into 
atoms, and consider any single atom, it is, to be sure, good for 
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nothiTiR. but, pm »U \h«r a^om^ torcihcr, and bavc 

Paul’* church So it u with human fclicit>, which if nwdf 
many mgrcdtcni*, each of which ma> be *hcwn to be ver) in- 
wRTufkant In cmlnrd todety, personal ment will not scrf-c aou 
to much na money vK\l, Svt, you may mate the erpettment Go into 
the street, and Riie one man a lecture on m''ral!t)i and another a 
thfllinp, and tec wluch will mpect ymt moit If y-ou wnh onl> 
to itipport nimrc. Sir Wdlum Petty' fucca y-our allon-ancc at three 
pounds a year, but as lime* arc much altered, let ut call it *is 
poundj Thu turn unll fill your bell j, shelter yem from the weather, 
and even pet you ti tironR laetinj; coat, tuppoimp it to be made of 
pood bull’* hide Now, Sir, all br'iind thu u amriaal, tnd if 
desired in order to obtain a preater deprte of mpect from our 
feUow-crcaturc* And, Sir, if »ut. hundred poufidt r Jeat procure 
* man more consecpicnce, and, of ctnirfc, more happme** tlian ne 
pounds 0 year, the tame proportion will hold as lofii llKruiand. and 
to on, as far na opulence can be earned Pcthapi he who ha* a 
large fortune may not be *o Iiappy os he who ha* b tmall one; 
but that must proceed from other cauici than from hu bavinr the 
large foptune for, cor/mx t^rihus, he who is ndi in n ciiihrcd 
soacty, must be happier than he who ii poor. Of ntlifs, if properly 
used, (and it ii a man’i own fault if they ore not,) mutt be pmduciix'c 
of the highest adv'anupe* Money, to be sure, of itJtlf is of no uw ; 
for its only use is to part mth it Pou>*e*u, and all those who 
deal in paradoxes, are led away by a childish desire of nmetiv* 
\Vhcn I was a boy, I used alwoy'* to clioosc the wrong fide of * 
debate, because most ingenious things, tlint is to *ay, mmt new 
things, could be *aid upon it Sir, there is nothing for whicli you 
may not muster up more plausible arguments, than tho't which 
arc urged against wealth and other external ndi'antaycs \\Ti>, 
now, there is stcalmg, why should it be thought a crime? \Mitn 
lie consider by what unjust methods property lias been often 
acquired, and that what wa* unjustly got ji most be unjuft to 
keep, where ii the harm m one man'* taking the property of another 
from hra? Besides, Sir, when we consider the bad use that many 
people make of their property, and how much better use the 
thief may make of it, it may be defended as n i cry allowable practice 
Yet, Su-, the cxpcncncc of mankind has discos cred •tcaling to 
be to very bad a thing, that they make no scruple to hang a man 
for It. 'When I ivas running about this town a sxry poor fcllon, 
I svas a great arguer for the advantages of poverty, hut I was, 



Qt the fiome time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the arguments 
which are brought to represent poverty as no evil, shew it to be 
evidently a great evil. You never find people labouring to convince 
you that you may live very happily upon a plentiful fortune, — 
So you hear people talkmg how miserable a King must be; and 
yet they all wish to be in his place.” 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, because they 
are depnved of the greatest of all satisfactions, easy and unreserved 
society Johnson. “That is an dl-founded notion. Being a King 
does not exclude a man from such society. Great Kings have always 
been social. The Kmg of Prussia, the only great King at present, 
13 very social. Charles the Second, the last King of England who 
was a man of parts, was social, and our Henrys and Edwards were 
all social.” 

Mr. Dempster havmg endeavoured to maintain that mtrinsick 
ment ought to make the only distinction amongst mankmd. Johnson ; 
“Wliy, Sir, mankmd have found that this cannot be. How shall 
we determine the proportion of mtnnsick merit? Were that to be 
the only distmction amongst mankmd, we should soon quarrel 
about the degrees of it. Were all distmctions abolished, the 
strongest would not long acquiesce, but would endeavour to 
obtam a superionty by their bodily strength. But, Sir, as sub- 
ordination is very necessary for society, and contentions for 
supenonty very dangerous, mankmd, that is to say, all civilized 
nations, have settled it upon a plam invariable principle A man 
IS bom to hereditary rank or his bemg appomted to certain offices, 
gives him a certam rank. Subordmation tends greatly to human 
happmess Were we all upon an equality, we should have no other 
enjoyment than mere animal pleasure ” 

I said, I considered distinction of rank to be of so much im- 
portance in cnilized society, that if I were asked on the same day 
to dine with tlie first Duke in England, and with the first man in 
Bntain for gemus, I should hesitate which to prefer. Johnson: 
“To be sure, Sir, if you were to dme only once, and it were never 
to be known where you dined, you would choose rather to dine 
with the first man for gemus , but to gain most respect, you should 
dme with the first Duke in England. For mne people m ten that 
you meet with, would have a higher opinion of you for havmg 
dmed with a Duke; and the great genius himself would receive 
you better, because you had been with the great Duke.” 

He took care to guard h ims elf against any possible suspicion 
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thflt hi3 settled prinapks of reverence for rank and respect for 
wealth were at all ovnni; to mean or intcmtcd moutc?, for he 
ftwerted htt o^^Tl independence as a literary rmn “No man (iaid 
he) who c\*er It^d by literature, has lived more independent!) 
than I have donc“ He taid be had taken lonpcr time than hr 
needed to have done in composing Im Dictionary He received our 
complimcnta upon that preat work with complacency, and told 
us that the Academ) dtlla Cniica could scarcely believe that it 
was done by one man 

Kelt morning I found him alone, and have preserved the 
following fragments of hta conversation Of o pcnilcman who was 
mentioned, he said, ** 1 have not met witli any man for a long lime 
who has given me such general displeasure He it tntallj unfiKed 
in his pnnaplrs, and wanta to puzzle other people " I said hit 
principles had been poisoned b) a noted infidel writer, but that 
he was, nev erthrless, a benevolent good man joirsfON “We can 
have no dependance upon that msunctivc, tliat constitutional 
goodness vvhich is not founded upon principle 1 grant )‘ou that 
such a man ma> be a very amiable member of society I can conceive 
him placed in such a s ituaUon that he is not much tempted to deviate 
from what is nght, end as every rnan prefers vvrtuc, when there U 


not some strong inatement to transgress us precepts, I can conceive 
him domg nothmg wrong Cut if such a man stood m need of 
money, I should not like to trust him, and I should certainly 
not trust him with young ladies, for there there is always temptation 
Hume, and other sccpucal innovators, are vain men, »nd vviU 
gratify themselves at any cxpcncc Truth will not afford sufficient 
W to their vanity, so they have betaken themselves to enour 
Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yncld such people no more mfik, 
and so they are gone to milk the bull If I could ha\ e allow ed myiclf 
to gratify my v-^uy at the expence of truth, what fame might 
I have acqui^f Every thing which Hume has advanced against 
Chnstianity had passed through my mind long before he wrote 
Always remember this, that after a system is well settled upon 
^itive evidence, a few partial objections ought not to shake it. 
The hu^ mind is so limited, that it cannot take in all the parts 

ftmg Thtre ore obji^ion. agamjt a plnnim, ond objection, nRaiiut 
a vacuum, yet one of them must certainly be true," 

I rationed Hume's argument against the belief of miracles 
that It 13 more probable that the witnesses to the truth of them ate 
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mistaken, or speak falsely, than that the miracles should be true. 
JOHNSON “ Why, Sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles should 
make us very cautious m believing them But let us consider, 
although God has made Nature to operate by certam fixed laws, 
yet It is not unreasonable to think that he may suspend those laws, 
in order to establish a system highly advantageous to mankind. 
*Now the Christian Religion is a most beneficial system, as it gives 
us hght and certamty where we were before m darkness and doubt 
The imrades which prove it ore attested by men who had no 
interest in deceiving us, but who, on the contrary, were told that 
they should suffer persecution, and did actually lay down their 
lives m confirmation of the truth of the facts which they asserted. 
Indeed, for some centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny 
the miracles; but said they were performed by the aid of evil 
spirits This is a circumstance of great weight Then, Sir, when we 
take the proofs denved from prophecies which have been so exactly 
fulfilled, we have most satisfactory evidence. Supposing a miracle 
possible, as to whicli, m my opmion, there can be no doubt, we 
have as strong evidence for the miracles in support of Christianity, 
as the nature of the thing admits.’* 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped m a private room at the 
Turk’s head coffee-house, m the Strand “ I encourage this house 
(said he,) for the mistress of it is a good civil woman, and has not 
much business.” 

“Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; because, in the 
first place, I don't like to think myself growmg old In the next 
place, young acquaintances must last longest, if they do last; 
and then, Sir, young men have more virtue than old men, they have 
more generous sentiment in every respect I love the young dogs 
of this age, they have more wit and humour and knowledge of hfe 
than w'e had, but then the dogs are not so good scholars Sir, in 
my early years I read very hard. It is a sad reflection but a true one, 
that I knew almost as much at eighteen as I do now My judgement, 
to be sure, was not so good, but, I had all the facts I remember 
very well, when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, 
'Young man, ply your books diligently now, and acquire a stock 
of knowledge, for when years come upon you, you will find that 
poring upon books be but an irksome task.’ ” 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining subordination of 
rank. Sir, I would no more deprive a nobleman of his respect, 
than of his money. I consider myself as actmg a part m the great 
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tystcm of society, nnd I do to miter* m 1 ^eould have them to do 
to me I \vould behave to a nobleman a» I should n-ould 

behnv'c to me, xvcrc I a nobleman and he Sam Johnvon, Sir, there 
1 * one ^t ^5 Macaulay in tliii town, n rrcai republican One daj 
when I was at her houic, I put on a aery (jrave countenance, ivnd 
said to her, ‘Madam, I am now become a cnnvxtt to your w-ay of 
thinking 1 om convinced that all mankind are upon an cipial 
footing; and to give you an unquestionable proof. Madam, tint I 
am in earnest, here la a \ cry sensible, civil, wcll-lwbavcd frllow- 
atizcn, your footman, I desire tliat he may be ollow'cd to sit 
down and dine with u* ’ 1 thua, Sir, shewed her the almirdity of 
the levelling doctrme She lias ncacr hktd me since Sir, your 
levellers wish to level datm aa far as thrmsches, hut they cannot 
bear levelling i/p to thamches They would nil Itavr some people 
under them, why not then liavc tome people above them?" I 
menuoned a certam auihour who disgusted me by his fonvardnees, 
and by shewing no deference to noblemen Into whose company he 
WTis admitted joircsos* "Suppose a thocmakcr thoald claim an 
equality vath him, os he doe* with a Lord how lie would stare 
‘Why, Sir, do yxm stare? (lays the shoemaker,) 1 do great tervnee 
to society. *T« true, I am paid for doing it, hut so arc ynu, Sir 
and I am sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for doing something 
not so necessary’ For mankind could do better without your book*, 
than without my shoes ’ Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual 
struggle for precedence, were there no fixed invariable rules for 
the distinction of rani, which creates no jealousy, as it is allowed 
to be acadenlal *’ 

A w’nter of deserved eminence being mentioned, Johnson said, 
‘Why, Sir, he is n man of good parts, but being originally poor, 
he has got a love of mean company and low jocularity , a very bad 
thmg. Sir To laugh is good, and to talk is good But you ought no 
more to think it enough if you laugh, than you arc to tiunk u 
enough if you talk. You may laugh in as many ways as you talk, 
and surely ffcry' way of talking that is practised cannot be esteemed " 

He mamtatned that n boy at school w'os the happiest of human 
beings. I supported a different opmion, from whidi 1 liavc never 
yet varied, that a man is happier and I enlarged upon the anxiety 
and sufferings which ore endured at school jotc.SQV. "Aht Sir, 
a boy's bemg flogged i* not so severe os a man’s hanng the hiss of 
the world against him Men have a solicitude about fame; and the 
greater share they have of it, the more afraid they arc of losing it *' 
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On Tuesday, July 26, I found Mr. Johnson alone. It was a very 
wet day, and I again complained of the disagreeable effects of such 
weather. JOHNSON* "Sir, this is all imagination, which physicians 
encourage ; for man lives m air, as a 6sh lives m water, so that if the 
atmosphere press heavy from above, there is an equal resistance 
from below. To be sure, bad weather is hard upon people who are 
obhged to be abroad , and men cannot labour so well in the open 
air in bad weather, as m good, but, Sir, a smith or a taylor, whose 
work is withm doors, will surely do as much in rainy weather, as 
m fair. Some very delicate frames, indeed, may be affected by wet 
weather, but not common constitutions ” 

We talked of the education of children ; and I asked him what he 
thought was best to teach them first. Johnson : “ Sir, it is no matter 
what you teach them first, any more than what leg you shall put 
into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand disputing which is 
best to put in first, but m the mean time your breech is bare. Sir, 
while you are considermg which of two thmgs you should teach 
your child first, another boy has learnt them both.” 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped m pnvate at the Turk’s 
Head coffee-house Johnson. “Swift has a higher reputation than 
he deserves. His excellence is strong sense; for his humour, though 
very well, is not remarkably good. I doubt whether the Tale of a 
Tub be his; for he never owned it, and it is much above his usual 
manner.” 

" Has not a great deal of wit, Sir ? ” Johnson " I do not think 

so, Sir. He is, mdeed, continually attemptmg wit, but he fails And 
I have no more pleasure m hearing a man attempting wit and 
failing, than m seemg a man trying to leap over a ditch and tumbling 
into it.” 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a saying of his 
concerning Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which Foote took a wicked 
pleasure to circulate “Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken him a great deal of pains to become what 
we now see him Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is not in Nature.” 
— “ So (said he,) I allowed him all his own merit,” 

He now added, “Sheridan cannot bear me. I bnng his de- 
clamation. to a point. I ask him a plain question, ‘What do you 
mean to teach ? ’ Besides, Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan have 
upon the language of this great country, by his narrow exertions? 
Sur, It is burning a farthing candle at Hover, to shew light at 
Calais.” 
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Talking of a younp inan itho uncavy from thmVunR that ho 
wm very dcfiaent in ItaminR and kncrwlcdce, ht *aid, ** A man liat 
no reason to complain %\Uo holds a middle place, and has mans 
below him, and pcrlwips he Im not *Lt of his >Tar» olKrvc him, — 
perhaps not one. ThoupH he rnay not know any thinn perfrcth, 
the general maw of knowledge tint he hns acquired is coniidcmblc 
Time win do for him alt that i» wantintr *’ 

The cons-erMUon then took o philosophical turn jottviO's 
"Human apcncnce, which ts constantlj contradicting theory', is 
the great test of truth A ayitcm, built upon the dtscosenes of » 
great many minds, IS always of more strength, than what is produced 
by the mere workings of any one mmd, which, of lUelf, can do 
little There is not so poor o book in the world that would not He 
a prodigious effort were it wrought out entirely by a tingle mmd, 
without the aid of prior in\ eitigatort The French writers arc 
superficial, because they arc not scholars, end so proceed upon the 
mere power of their own minds, and we sec how s cry little power 
they ha\c 


"As to the Chmtian Religion, Sir, besides the strong ciddcnco 
whidi we ha\e for it, there it a balance m its fas our from the 
number of great men who base been connneed of its trutli, oftcr 
a Serious consideration of the question. Grotius was an ocutc man, 
a lawyer, a man acemtomed to examine evidence, and he tvas 
convinced Grotius was not t recluse, but a man of the w-orld, who 
oertaiidy bad. tvi bvss. to ti\e wdo of telipon. Sve fixae. tsewtow 
out an infidel, end came to be n very firm believer ” 

He this cienmg agam recommended to me to perambulate 
Spam I said it would amuse him to get a letter from me dated 
at Salamancha joitr<sov: “1 love the University of Salamandia , 
for when the Spaniards were m doubt as to the lawfulness of their 
conquering Amenca, the University of Salamancha ga\c it os their 
opinion that it was not bwful ” 


^ I agam begged his advice as to my method of study nt Utrtcht 
Come, («aid he) let us make a day of it, Let us go down to 
Ore^wich and dine, and talk of it there The following Saturday 
was fixed for this excursion, ^ 

As ^ wdked along the Strand to-n.ght, arm m arm. a woman 
the to^ ai^ted us, m the usual enticing manner "No, no 
my giri. (said Johnson) it won’t do ” He. however, did not trcaJ 
^with and we talked of the wretched life of such 

^en, and agreed, that much more misery than happmess 
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upon the whole, is produced by illicit commerce between the 
sexes 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took a sculler at the 
Temple-stairs, and set out for Greenwich, I asked him if he 
really thought a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages 
an essential requisite to a good education Johnson "Most 
certainly. Sir , for those who know them have a very great advantage 
over those who do not Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a difference 
leammg makes upon people even m the common mtcrcoursc of 
life, which does not appear to be much connected with it ” "And 
yet, (said I) people go through the world very well, and carry on 
the business of life to good advantage, without leammg ” Johnson: 
"Why, Sir, that may be true m cases where learning cannot 
possibly be of any use ; for instance, this boy rows us as well without 
leammg, as if he could sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, 
who were the first sailors ’’ He then called to the boy, “What 
would you give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts?" "Sir, 
(said the boy) I would give what I have.” Johnson was much 
pleased with his answer, and we gave him a double fare. Dr, 
Johnson then tummg to me, “ Sir, (said he) a desire of knowledge 
is the natural feelmg of marikmd , and every human bemg, whose 
mind is not debauched, will be WTlUng to give all that he has, to 
get knowledge." 

We landed at the" Old ' Swan, and walked to Bilhngsgate, where 
we took oars and moved smoothly along the silver Thames. It was 
a very fine day. We were entertained with the immense nuniber and 
variety of ships that werd, lymg at anchor, and with the beautiful 
country on each side of thfc river 

I talked of preachmg, ana of the great success which those called 
methodists have. Johnson^ "Sir, it is owmg to their expressing 
themselves m a plam and fai^iar manner, which is the only way to 
do good to the common peoplle, and which clergymen of genius and 
learning ought to do from ta prmciple of duty, when it 13 suited 
to their congregations; a pralctice, for which they will be praised 
by men of sense. To insist agaiinst dninkexmess as a crime, because 
it debases reason, the nobles t faculty of man, would be of no 
service to the common people ;\ but to tell them that they may die in 
a fit of drunkenness, and 8he%v\ them how dreadful that would be, 
cannot fail to make a deep imnpression. Sir, when your Scotch 

clergy give up their homely manner, reheion will soon decay in 
that country." 
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tt . m«tms of the people enlled Quoleo. tthrm < I •'J 
OTinm Pteoeh JOTivto-.- "Sir. e ttmom’. rmeehirc liVe t-oi . 
walkinp on his hmd kct Jt Is not done wh. but >s*u 


to find It done at all *’ 

On Wednesday. AuKuit ]. u-c had «nir Utt ioeu.1 rsTtunr fcl t).e 
Turk'* Head cofTee-houte, before tny irttinr otii fi>t fomm 
1 had the misfortune, before uc parted, to irritate hmi ummen'i^* 
ollj- I menuoned to him hon common it uas in the sen id to tnl 
absurd »tones of him, and to aiciibc to him scr urarre 
jottKSQV." Whatdotht^ malcrrc»ay, ‘'ir?'* 
w an initance sxr^ jlranRe itideed, Oaurhmn heamU a* f ♦J^**'*) 
David Hume told me, 50U *aid Oiat jwi would stand Vfo*c a 
batterj of cannon to restore the Comroeatinn to its full powers — ' 
Little did 1 apprehend that he had aetvall y »aid thn * but I vi as » »on 
convinced of m> crrotir, for, vnth a de temtincd looV, he thundered 
out, “iVnd svTjuld I not, Sir? Shall the Preiihj'tenan Krr?: of 
Scotland have its General Ajtembl>, and the Qigrth of Ln;^tand 
be denied its Comotattoni*' He was wiilltin;: up and down 
room, while I told Kira the aitccdotc, but when he uttered tint 
explosion of high-church zeal, he had come cloic 10 my chair, and 
his eve Hashed with indipnation 1 boned to the norm, and dnxttcd 
the force of it, by feadinp him to expatiate on the innueneo tvhJch 
religion denved from maintaining the church with pfcit citcmal 
lespectabflitv 

On Friday, August 5, vve *et out carlj in the nwmmp in the 
Harwich stage-coach A fat elderly genticwortvan, and a N-oung 
Dutchman, seemed the most inclined among us to coniTnafion. 
At the inn where we dmed, the gentlewoman *aid that she had done 
her best to educate Iicr children, and, particularly, that she had 
never sufTcred them to be n moment idle joiTViOS *‘l inih, 
Madam, jou would educate mo too, for I have been an idle fellow 
all my hfc ” "1 am sure, Sir, (stud she) you have not been Idle/* 
JOHNSON "Nay, Madam, it is very true , and that gentleman there, 
(pointing to me,) has been ?dJc He was idle at Edinburgh. IIis 
fadier sent him to Glasgow, where he contmued to be idle He then 





came to London, where he has been very idle; and now he is 
going to Utrecht, where he ^VIll be as idle as ever ” 1 asked him 
privately how he could expose me so. Johnson ; " Poh, poh ! (said he) 
they knew nothmg about you, and will think of it no more ” In 
the afternoon the gendewoman talked violentiy against the Roman 
Catholicks, and of the horrours of the Inquisition. To the utter 
astonishment of all the passengers but mjrself, who knew that he 
could talk upon any aide of a question, he defended the Inquisition, 
and mamtained, that “ false doctnne should be checked on its first 
appearance; that the civil power should unite with the church in 
punishing those who dare to attack the established religion, and that 
such only were punished by the Inquisition ” He had in his pocket 
“Pompomus Mela de Sttu Orhts** m which he read occasionally, 
and seemed very mtent upon ancient geography Though by no 
means mggardly, his attention to what was generally right was 
60 minute, that havmg observed at one of the stages that I osten- 
tatiously gave a shiltmg to the coachman, when the custom was 
for each passenger to give only aix-pence, he took me aside and 
scolded me, sajong that what I had done would make the coachman 
dissatisfied with all the rest of the passengers who gave him no 
more than his due. This was a just reprimand; for m whatever way 
a man may indulge his generosity or his vanity m spending his 
money, for the sake of others he ought not to raise the price of any 
article for which there is a constant demand. 

He talked of Mr. Blacklock’s poetry, so far as it was descriptive 
of visible objects; and obsen'cd, that “as its authour had the mis- 
fortune to be blind, we may be absolutely sure that such passages 
are combinations of what he has remembered of the works of other 
writers who could see. That foolish fellow, Spence, has laboured 
to explam philosophically how Blacklock may have done, by means 
of his own faculties, what it is impossible he should do The 
solution, as I have given it, is plain. Suppose, I know a man to be 
so lame that he is absolutely mcapable to move himself, and I find 
him in a different room from that in which I left him , shall I puzzle 
myself with idle conjectures, that, perhaps, his nerves have by 
some unknown change all at once become effective? No, Sir, it 
is clear how he got into a different room he was earned." 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson talked of that 
town with veneration, for havmg stood a siege for Charles the First. 
The Dutchman alone now remained w’lth us He spoke English 
tolerably well; and thinking to recommend himself to us by 
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"C v:* 

* fu'i 


expatjatmp on the tupf non<r of the juinr''- ^ " 

counUT ottr that of »nH*nd. he Jrt* <irVJ r^t ^ V ^’!\ vnif r f 
pustinp ui teemed per>on to lU tprtnrr, tn rtdd t » t ► 
confMJion BvrtJchnion«T(a»ai«Jy fnrtlust'f'^f 
"Why, Sir, )-ou do not, I Bnil. undenttni the t«v^ )T^Jt 
country To torture in HoBand it roTitn^rtrsl a* « (i' t' *n 
occQsedpcTton*, fornointnia put to tlx* tnrtutt tt I'xrc 

i* « much evidcnct »t:a*twt htm tvtmid unvrfrt t'l ic>o-rt->tit 
EnpUnd, An ncciiaed perwn tntonc ^(Hj, theref tr, I a* ^ 
moTt to escape punishment, than those njio trr t‘ie J ».»-■- 
At lUppcT thts nifdst he ulfeed nf ptvkJ a'tfti t^itS (u 
utufactwn *^Sftmc people <iit! tx,) haNt- t ('■*' Ivti^Try r' . - * 
mmdinp, or prcimdmp not tn mmd, viba» they eat. I rv? tny ptJt< 
1 muid my belly sxr) »tudi(m»ly,*mlrrryrattJullv,hm t1 n 
tt, that he who docs not rrund Krt belly, w-JJ liJirdly J *j y 
eUc” 

While we were kft by cuncUcs, after iW Djttbtnkn I r J 
to bed, Dr Johnson talVed of that studseil lx bavin ir w! ■stb 
hare rccommendcti tnd pract»*etl He diispprtnrd of »t, ohj, 

"I neveroonstder whether I should be* frarrfntn, or tfrhrrj r r% 

but just let indmatwn, for the nine, has r j • » courar '* 

I teased him with fanctful apprthcnitons of cnhippuvn A 
moth having Ruucted round the candle, atij Vimt I’vlf, ly* 1>H 
hold of this little inadtnt toadmemish nv, taymr. wjJi « iJj J 
•nd in « wtemn but a quiet tone. ’'That creature wav i*» 
tormentor, and I belkn“c lu name was jmswTTX," 

Next daj. we got to Harwich, to dinner, and my pa, ,jn: ,n ,! r 

f«v«^ «,t m. » my tora 
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non-existence of matter, and that every thing m the vmiverse is 
merely ideal. I observed, that though we are satisfied his doctrine 
IS not true, it is impossible to refute it. I never shall forget the 
alacrity \wth which Johnson answered, striking his foot with 
mighty force against a large stone, till he rebounded from it, — 
“ I refute it thus” 

My revered friend walked down with me to the beach, where 
we embraced and parted wath tenderness, and engaged to correspond 
by letters. I said, “I hope, Sir, you wiU not forget me m my 
absence ” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should forget 
me, than that I should forget you ” As the vessel put out to sea, I 
kept my eyes upon him for a considerable time, while he remained 
rolling his majestic frame in his usual manner; and at last I per- 
ceived him walk back mto the town, and he disappeared. 
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CHAPTEn II 


Dr JshntsnU Cenvtnatic»s in Seventeen Stxlj-ux 

I HirrtXHNED to London in Pcbniary found 0r. Johnion 

m a good house m Johnson's court, Fleet-strcrt, in wlttdi hf had 
nccommodatcd Mus ^YihulTnt mth on apartmtm on die rround 
floor, while Mr Lcictt occupied his post in ihc gorrcl his faithful 
Francis "rtai still attending upon him He received me sviiH much 
kindocis The fragments of our first conversation, which I Iwvc 
preserved, are these 1 told him that Voltaire, in o conversation wnth 
me, had distinguished Pope and Dr>dcn thus — “Pope dnves a 
^handsome chariot, with a couple of neat tnm nogs; Drj'dcn a coadi, 
and SIS stately horses '* joircso't “Vk’hi, Sir, the truth i*, they 
both drive coaches and sac, but Dr> den's horses are cither galfc^pmg 
or stumbling Pope's go at a stcadj even trot" He taid of 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, which had been published in m> absence, 
"There has not been so fine a poem since Pope** 
trtne " 

Talkuig of education, "People have now-a-dap, (said he,) 
got a strange opinion that every thing should be taught by lectures. 
Now, I cannot see that lectures can do so much good as reading 
the books from which the lectures arc taken I know nothing that 
can be best taught by lectures, except where expenments arc to 
beshcwTi You may teach chymiitry by lectures — You might teadi 
making of shoes by lectures 1" 

At night I supped With him at the Miirc Tavern, that v\c might 
renew our socinl intimacy at the original place of meeting But 
there was now ti considerable difference in his way of hv ing Hav ing 
had an illness, in which he was advosed to leave off wane, he had, 
from that penod, continued to abstnm from it, and drank only 
water, or lemonade 

I told him that a foreign fnend of hu, whom I had met with 
abroad, was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that he treated 
the hopes of immortality wnih brutal Icvnty , and said, "As man dies 
like a dog, let him he like a dog " joiiJisoN "//he dies like a dog, 
let him He like a dog " 1 added, that this man said to me, " 1 hate 
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mankind, for I think myself one of the best of them, and 1 know 
how bad I am.” Johnson i '^Sir, he must be very singular in his 
opinion, if he thinks himself one of the best of men , for none of his 
friends think him so.” — He said, “No honest man could be a 
Deist; for no man could be so after a fair examination of the proofs 
of Christianity.” I named Hume. Johnson: “No, Sit; Hume owned 
to a clergyman in the bishopnck of Durham, that he had never 
read the New Testament with attention.”. — I mentioned Hume’s 
notion, that all who are happy are equally happy, a little Miss with 
a new gown at a dancing-school ball, a General at the head of a 
victonous army, and an orator, after having made an eloquent 
speech in a great assembly. JOHNSON: “ Sir, that all who are happy, 
are equally happy, is not true. A peasant and a philosopher may 
be equally satisfied, but not equally Jiappy. Happiness consists 
in the multiphcity of agreeable consciousness. A peasant has not 
capacity for having equal happiness with a philosopher.” 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evemng, and said to me, “You 
have now lived fivc-and-twenty years, and you have employed 
them well ” “Alas, Sir, (said I,) I fear not Do I know history? 
Do I know mathematicks ? Do I know law?” Johnson; “Why, Sir, 
though you may know no science so well as to be able to teach it, 
and no profession so well as to be able to follow it, your general 
mass of knowledge of books and men renders you very capable 
to make yourself master of any science, or fit yourself for any 
profession.” I mentioned that a gay friend had advised me against 
bemg a lawyer, because I should be excelled by plodding block- 
heads. JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, in the formulary and statutory part 
of law, a ploddmg blockhead may excel; but in the ingenious and 
rational part of it a plodding blockhead can never excel,” 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the world, by 
courting great men, and asked him whether he had ever submitted 
to it. JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, I never was near enough to great men, 
to court them. You may be prudently attached to great men, and 
yet independent You are not to do what you think wrong; and. 
Sir, you are to calculate, and not pay too dear for what you get. 
You must not give a shilling’s worth of court for sixpence worth 
of good But if you can get a shilling’s worth of good for sixpence 
worth of court, you are a fool if you do not pay court.” 

He said, “ If convents should be allowed at all, they should only 
be retreats for persons unable to serve the publick, or who have 
served it. It is our first duty to serve society; and, after we have 
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done that, we may attend whoUy to the aalvotion of our own aovil* 
A jouthful passion for abstracted devotion ihould not be en- 
couraged " 

Our next meeung at the Mitre was on Saturday ilic J 5 (h of 
February, when I presented to him my oM and most intimate 
fnend, tlie Hcscrcnd Mr Temple, then of Cambndge I hasnnf: 
mentioned that I had passed aotnc time with Rousseau in hii wild 
retreat, and haimg quoted some remark made bj Mr WHles, 
with whom 1 had fpent many pleasant hour* in Italy, Johnson 
laid, (tarcastically "It icems. Sir, you have kept \efy‘ pood com- 
pany abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes 1’* Thinkmp it enough to defend 
one at a tirne, I said noibing as to my pay fnend, but answered 
svith a imilc, " My dear Sir, you don't call Roustcau bad company. 
Do you really think ktm a bad man?” jotresos "Sir, if ymi arc 
talking jestingly of this, I don't talk with you If you mean to be 
Ecnous, I think him one of the seorsi of men, a rawat, who ought t 
to be hunted out of soacty, as he has been Three or four nation* 
base expelled him and it is a shame that he ii protected m Ihi* 
country ” Posw*Eu. "I don't deny, Sir, but that hi* novel may, 
perhaps, do harm, but 1 cannot think hia mtenlion was bad" 
lonvsoN “Sir, that will not do. We cannot prose any man’* 
intention to be bad You may shoot a man ihrouph the head, und 
»ay you intended to miss him, but the Judge will order you tu be 
hanged An oUeged wont of intention, when evil « committed, 
will not be allowed m o court of juuicc Rousseau, Sir, is n vciy’ 
had man I would eooner sign a *cntcncc for hii transportation, 
than that of any felon who has pone from the Old Bailey thcic' 
many scat* Yes, I should like to base him work mthe plantation*." 
EOSWTix, ‘Sir, do you think him a* bad a man a* Voltaire?" 

"Why, Sir, it u difhcult to settle the propomon of 
imquiiy between them " 


On hi* favountc subject of *ubordinatJon, Johnson «aid, "So 
far w It from being true that men ere naturally equal, that no two 
people can be half an hour together but one ihall acquire an 
endent *upcnonty over the other " 


I mentioned the advice given ua by philosophers, to console 
ourodves, when distressed or embammed, by thinking of those 
Who arc m a worse situation than ourselves Thb, J obsened 
« d not apply to all, for there must be some who have nobody 
worse than they arc Johnson "my, to be sure Sir ^ 
but they dou't hnut, .. Theto 
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contemptible, 'ivho does not think tliere is somebody still poorer, 
and still more contemptible.’* 

One ev enin g, when a young gentleman teased him with an 
accoimt of the infidelity of his servant, who, he said, would not 
beheve the scnptures, because he could not read them in the 
onginal tongues, and be sure that they were not mvented, “Why, 
foolish fellow, (said Johnson,) has he any better authority for almost 
cverythmg that he believes?” boswkll' "Then the vulgar. Sir, 
never can know they are right, but must submit themselves to tlie 
learned.” Johnson. “To be sure. Sir. The vulgar are the children 
of the State, and must be taught like children.” boswell: “Then, 
Sir, a poor Turk must be a Mahometan, just as a poor Enghshman 
must be a Christian?” JOHNSON. “Why, yes, Sir, and what then? 
This now 13 such stuff as I used to talk to my mother, when I first 
began to think myself a clever fellow; and she ought to have whipt 
me for it ” 

Another evenmg Dr Goldsmith and I called on him, with the 
hope of prevailmg on him to sup with us at the Mitre. We found 
him indisposed, and resolved not to go abroad. “ Come then, (said 
Goldsmith,) we wdl not go to the Mitre to-night, smcc we cannot 
have the big man with us ” Johnson then called for a bottle of port, 
of which Goldsmith and I partook, while our fnend, now a watcr- 
dnnker, sat by us. goldsmith “I think, Mr. Johnson, you don’t 
go near the theatres now. You give yourself no more concern about 
a new play, than if you had never had any thmg to do with the 
stage.” JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does 
not care for the child's rattle, and the old man does not care for 
the young man’s whore.” goldsmith. "Nay, Sir, but your Muse 
was not a whore ” Johnson: “Sir, I do not think she was. But as 
we advance in the journey of life we drop some of the thmgs which 
have pleased us ; whether it be that we are fatigued and don’t choose 
to carry so many thmgs any farther, or that we find other thmgs 
which we like better.” BOSwELL* “But, Sir, why don’t you give us 
something m some other way?” goldsmith- “Ay, Sir, we have a 
claim upon you.” Johnson: “No, Sir, I am not obhged to do any 
more No man is obhged to do as much as he can do. A man is to 
have part of his life to himself. If a soldier has fought a good many 
campaigns, he is not to be blamed, if he retires to ease and tran- 
qmllity. A physician, who has practised long m a great city, may be 
excused, if he retires to a small town, and takes less practice. 
Now, Sir, the good I can do by my conversation bears the same 
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proportion to the pood I con do by m\ wTitmc*! thoi die practice 
of 0 phiiicitn, retired to « rnrull tomi, does to hn practice tn a preat 
city" BOStsTiJ, "But 1 nondcr» Sir, you hav-e not more plenum 
m 'tvntmg than in not vmtinp " joiroio'.', "Sir, >'ou inft> wndcr*** 
He talked of makinR verret, iind observed, "Tlie preot diTiculiy 
IS, to know ^vhcn ^"ou ha\T made pood onca \Mirn compoainp, 
I ham gcnctallj had them in m) mind, pcrliap» fift> fit fi umc, 
walking up end down in my room, end then I ha\c written them 
down, end often, from Iniinen, ha\ c written onl> half Itnr* I Have 
written e hundred line* m o da> 1 remember, I wrote ft hundred 
ltnc5 of The Vamty of Human 11 uftrx in fi day Doctor, (tumitip 
to Goldsmith,) I am not quite idle; 1 made one line t'other day; 
but I made no more " goldsmith “ Let us hear it ; w e*!! put a bad 
one to it." jOirvsoN "No, Sir, I ham forgot it " 



CHAPTER III 


In Seventeen Sixty-eight and Seventeen Sixty-nine 

In the spring of 1768, having published my Account of Corsica, 
with the Journal of a Tour to that Island, I returned to London, 
very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, and hear him upon the subject. 
I found he was at Oxford, where I followed him. Instead of giving, 
with the circumstances of time and place, such fragments of his 
conversation as I preserved during this visit to Oxford, I shall 
throw them together in contmuation. 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not think that the 
practice of the law, in some degree, hurt the nice feelmg of honesty. 
JOHNSON "Why, no, Sir, if you act properly. You are not to deceive 
your clients with false representations of your opinion you arc not 
to tell lies to a judge." boswell: "But what do you think of 
supporting a cause which you know to be bad?" Johnson "Sir, 
you do not know it to be good or bad till the judge determines it, 
I have said that you are to state facts fairly; so that your thinking, 
or what you call knowmg, a cause to be bad, must be from reasoning, 
must be from your supposing your arguments to be weak and 
inconclusive. But, Sir, that is not enough. An argument which 
docs not convince yourself, may convince the Judge to whom you 
urge It; and if it docs convince him, why, then, Sir, you are wrong, 
and he is right. It is his business to judge; and you are not to be 
confident in your own opinion that a cause is bad, but to say all you 
can for your client, and then hear the Judge’s opinion.” boswell: 
"But, Sir, does not affecting a warmth w^hen you have no warmth, 
and appearing to be clearly of one opituon, when you are in reality 
of another opinion, does not such dissimulation impair one’s 
honesty? Is there not some danger that a lawyer may put on the 
same mask m common life, in the intercourse with his friends?” 
JOHNSON' "Why no. Sir. Every body knows you are paid for 
/affecting warmth for your client; and it is, therefore, properly no 
dissimulation: the moment you come from the bar you resume your 
usual behaviour. Sir, a man will no more carry the artifice of the 
bar into the common intercourse of society, than a man who is 
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paid for tumblmc upon ht» hand* \n1t continue (u tumble up^n hN 
hands u-hm he should walk on ht» fetL.** 

‘*I liiTc not been tmuhlrd for o lonj* time mth eulhottr* d'^itinR 
m) opinion of their v.oiVs I u«d once to be tadlj pUpurd vtiih « 
man nho \rrotc veneb but 'oho htetallj had no other noti'^n of * 
verse, but that it con'litcd of ten s^UaWr* /-«> and jiw 

foth, QCTCfn your llnif, t\-as to him a sttsc* 


Lay yftuT knife Ind your fflik, ncr&rt your pUtc 


Aa he wrote o preai number of \*rrje>, he sctmetinvi h> chanrr 
made pood ones, ihouph he did not know tt-*’ 

Johnson expatiated on the advaniaixs of Oifotd fnr learning 
"There is here, Sir, (aald he), auch a prt>trrctnvc emulation The 
students ore omuous to appear well tn ihcir tutors, the tutors ate 
•Judous to hast thnr pupils appear well m the cnllrpc; the cnlleptt 
arc anxious to haic their students appear sstll in the UnKersiry; 
and there are excellent rules of disctphnc in e\er) e^llerr That 
the rules are somettmts lU ob':erved, may be true; Imt is ruthinp 
against the e^iterm The mcmbcri of an UnliTmty may, for a 
season, be unmindful of their duty ] am argulnp for the cxcellettry 
of the institution.” 


His prejudice npiinst Scotland appeiircdl tcmartjihly ttremg at 
this time When 1 talked of onr ed%’anccintnt in htcraturr, "Sir, 
(said he,) you have learnt a little from ut, and you ihmk ^xninelvrs 
Very great men Hume would never liavc written I H story, had no; 
Voltaire written it before him 1 Ic b an echo of Voliamr '* tmvwrtx: 
"But, Sir, we have Lord Karnes" jojuveos "You haxr l,ord 
Karnes Keep him, ho, ha, ha 1 We don’t cmy jxm him Do you 
mxriccDr Robertson ?” coswcu. "Yes, Sir.” jolts son -Does 

*' T' r Sk, he J«., wd lo^e, 

Wk h"" 'n ” ranitr, .nd t«ini! .ohcitoui 

for httrary fOTt of my counuy, I pm.cd h.m for 1,1. opm.on 
on the ment of Dr Hobertioii'i Unttrry c] ScollmJ Bui, to IBV 
““IKd— "Sm. I loyc Bohertion. .nd I yton't ulk p’r 


En'^. ‘‘I “f Churth of 

■L.r"o?’r'' of 

certain parts of the scriptures, w« mentioned, and tlie dortnn,. 

msoted on faj a gentleman who seemed fond of curious tnecnl^ttft 

Johnson, who did not hTcc to hear of any thing concem,J^?lt,nr 

.Bte which by of o^^ 
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discouraged tins talk, and being offended at its continuation, he 
watched an opportunity to give the gentleman a blow of re- 
prehension So, when the poor speculatist, with a senous meta- 
physical pensive face, addressed him, “But really, Sir, when we 
see a very sensible dog, we don’t know what to think of him,” 
Johnson, rolling with joy at the thought which beamed in his 
eye, turned quickly round, and replied, “True, Sir* and when we 
see a very foolish fellotOy we don't know what to think of him,” 
He then rose up, stnded to the fire, and stood for some time 
laughing and exultmg. 

I told him that I had several times when m Italy, seen the 
experiment of placmg a scorpion within a circle of burning coals ; 
that it ran round and round m extreme pain, and finding no way to 
escape, retired to the centre, and like a true Stoick philosopher, 
darted its sting mto its head, and thus at once, freed itself from its 
woes. “ Tins must end ’em ” I said, this was a curious fact, as it 
shewed deliberate smcide m a reptile Johnson would not admit the 
fact. He said, Maupertuis was of opmion that it does not kill itself, 
but dies of the heat, that it gets to the centre of the circle, as the 
coolest place , that its tummg its tail m upon its head is merely a 
convulsion and that it does not sting itself He said he would be 
satisfied if the great anatomist Morgagm, after dissecting a scorpion 
on which the experiment had been tned, should certify that its 
sting had penetrated into its head 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosophy “That wood- 
cocks, (said he,) fly over the northern countries, is proved, because 
they have been observed at sea Swallows certainly sleep all the 
winter A number of them conglobulate together, by flying round 
and round, and then all m a heap throw themselves under water, 
and lye in the bed of a nver,” He told us, one of his first essays was 
•a Latin poem upon the glow-worm. I am sorry I did not ask where 
it was to be found. 

He talked of the hemousness of the crime of adultery, by which 
the peace of families was destroyed He said, “ Confusion of progeny 
constitutes the essence of the crime, and therefore a woman who 
breaks her mamage vows is much more cnrmnal than a man who 
does It A man, to be sure, is criminal m the sight of God ; but he 
does not do his wife a very matenal injury, if he does not msult 
her, if, for instance, from mere wantonness of appetite, he steals 
pnvately to her chambermaid Sir, a wife ought not greatly to 
resent this. I would not receive home a daughter who had 
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away from her husband on that accaimi A rnfe sV-oU stud) 
reclaim her hi»hand b> more ittcmion to rVaje him f it . a P'lin si lU 
not, once in & hundred imtanccs, leave hn viifc and f<» to ft ht’h^t, 
if ha mfe has not been ncjihpmtof ptea'inr ” 

I asked him if it w'fts not lurd Ihni one dcsdition fnen t1 3 '*'sty 
ahould so absolutclj rum a youttj: ■w'orrtan jmt*' " W v tv‘k 
Sir; u IS the preat pnncrplc which »he ti laapht »' r Ij-* 

given up that pnnaplc she hrs ci\“en op Hrry nrticm of frma'e 
honour and virtue, which ore oil included in cha'nty.” 

At thh time I observed upon the shat phic of hit \ts'ch ft sb'Tl 
Greek inscnption, taken from t!»e ?\rtrTrstarncnl, 
being the fifftt words of our Savimit’o »4rmn n tj 

the improrentcnt of that time which is ollijTirtl ir* preparr f r* 
eternity /' the mphicomcth when no man on work**! If tern t* mrs 
afterwards laid aside this dial-plate, and Vs’'rn I ftilcd hirs tl^ 
reason, be said, "It mipht do very well upon a clocj whitb a 
man keeps m his closet, but to have it upon lus svj'ch whicli ti*- 
came* about sviih him, and w hich it often looked kt by n*lvr^ , mipht 
be cemured as ottcntaiioui ^ 

Upon his tmval in London in "May, be surprif-cd ir< r*ir 
monung watb a s-uit tt my lodging la Half-Moon-sttrcr. an 1 
was m the kindest and most ftpreeshlc frame of mmiL Av hr 
had objected to a part of one of his lettrn Ixnng jvjhltiHd, I 
th^ght St Tight to take this opportunity of mkmg him otphenly 
whether It would be improper to publish lus letic'ft ftftrr h t 

death His answer svns"Na), Sir, when I am dead, jvu may dots 

youwih" 
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introduced to these eminent Scotch literati; but on the present 
occasion, he had very little opportunity of hearing them talk, for 
with an excess of prudence, for which Johnson afteru'ards found 
fault with them, they hardly opened their lips, and only to say 
something which they were certam w^ould not expose them to the 
sword of Goliath; such was their anxiety for their fame when in 
the presence of Johnson He was this evening in remarkable vigour 
of rmnd, and eager to exert himself in conversation, which he did 
with great readmess and fluency; but I am sorry to find that I 
have preserved but a small part of what passed 

He was vehement against old Dr Mounsey, of Chelsea College, 
as “a fellow who swore and talked bawdy/’ “ I have often been in 
his company, (said Dr. Percy,) and never heard him swear or talk 
bawdy.” Mr. Davies who sat next to Dr. Percy, havmg after this 
had some conversation aside with him, made a discovery which, 
in his zeal to pay court to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly proclaimed 
aloud from the foot of the table* ”0, Sir, I have found out a very 
good reason why Dr. Percy never heard Mounsey swear or talk 
bawdy, for he tells me he never saw him but at the Duke of 
Northumberland’s table.” “And so, Sir, (said Dr. Johnson loudly 
to Dr. Percy) you would shield this man from the charge of sweating 
and talkmg bawdy, because he did not do so at the Duke of 
Northumberland’s table. Sir, you might as well tell us that you had 
seen him hold up his hand at the Old Bailey, and he neither sw'ore 
nor talked bawdy; or that you had seen him m the cart at Tyburn, 
and he neither sivore nor talked bawdy. And is it thus, Sir, that you 
presume to controvert what I have related?” Dr. Johnson’s 
animadversion was uttered in such a manner, that Dr. Percy 
seemed to be displeased, and spon afterwards left the company, 
of which Johnson did not at that time take any notice. 

’ Swift havmg been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, treated him 
with little respect as an author. Some of us endeavoured to support 
the Dean of St Patnek’s, by vanous arguments. One in particular 
praised his “ Conduct of the Allies ” Johnson. “ Sir, his ‘ Conduct 
of the Allies ’ is a performance of very little ability.” “ Surely, Sir, 
(said Dr. Douglas,) you must allow it has strong facts.” JOHNSON: 
"Why, yes, Sir; but what is that to the merit of the composition? 
In the Sessions-paper of the Old Bailey there are strong facts, 
House-brcakmg is a strong fact; robbery is a strong fact; and 
murder is a imghty strong fact: but is great praise due to the 
histonan of those strong facts? No, Sir, Swift has told what he had 
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nonsense. But I am afraid, ^(chucklmg and laughing,) Monboddo 
does not know that he is talking nonsense.” bosweiX: ” Is it wrong 
then, Sir, to affect singularity, m order to make people stare?” 
JOHNSON. “Yes, if you do it by propagating errour; and, mdecd, it 
IS wrong m any way There is in human nature a general inclination 
to make people stare ; and every wise man has himself to cure of it, 
and docs cure himself. If you wish to make people stare by doing 
better than others, why make them stare till they stare their 
eyes out. But consider how easy it is to make people stare, by bemg 
absurd. I may do it by going into a drawing-room without my 
shoes You remember the gentleman m 'The Spectator,’ who had 
a commission of lunacy taken out against him for his extreme 
singularity, such as never wcanng a wig, but a night-cap. Now, 
Sir, abstractedly, the mght-cap was best but, relatively, the ad- 
vantage was overbalanced by his making the boys run after him.” 
i Talking of a London hfe, he said, “The happmess of London is 
not to be conceived but by those who have been in it. I will venture 
to say, there is more leammg and science withm the circumference 
of ten miles from where we now sit, than m all the rest of the 
kingdom ” bos well. “The only disadvantage is the great distance 
at which people hve from one another ” Johnson: "Yes, Sir, but 
that is occasioned by the largeness of it, which is the cause pf all the 
other advantages.” boswell: “Sometimes I have been m the 
humour of wishmg to retire to a desart ” Johnson. “ Sir, you have 
desart enough m Scotland.” 

When I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance for marrying 
a second time, as it shewed a disregard of his first wife, he said 
“Not at all. Sir. On the contrary, were he not to many agam, 
It might be concluded that his first wife had given him a disgust 
to marriage; but by taking a second wife he pays the highest 
compliment to the first, by shewing that she made him so happy as 
a raamed man, that he wishes to be so a second time ” 

On the 6th of October I complied with this obhgmg invitation, 
[from Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, to visit them at Streatham], and found, 
at an elegant villa, six miles from town, every circumstance that 
can make society pleasing. Johnson, though qmte at home, was yet 
looked up to with an awe, tempered by affection, and seemed to be 
equally the care of his host and hostess. I rejoiced at seemg him so 
happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland with a good humoured 
pleasantry, which gave me, though no bigot to national prejudices, 
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Corsicans ? They have been at war with the Genoese for upwards of 
twenty years, and have never yet taken their fortified towns. They 
might have battered do\vn their walls, and reduced them to powder 
in twenty years They might have pulled the walls m pieces, and 
cracked the stones with their teeth m twenty years.” It was in vain 
to argue with him upon the want of artillery: he was not to be 
resisted for the moment. 

On the evening of October lo, I presented Dr, Johnson to 
General Paoli I had greatly wished that two men, for whom 1 had 
the highest esteem, should meet. They met with a manly ease, 
mutually conscious of their own abilities and of the abilities of each 
other. The General spoke Italian, and Dr Johnson English, and 
understood one another very well, with a little aid of interpretation 
from me, m which I compared myself to on isthmus which joins 
two great continents. Upon Johnson’s approach, the General said, 
"From what I have read of your works, Sir, and from what Mr. 
Boswell has told me of you, I have long held you m great vener- 
ation.” The General talked of languages being formed on the 
particular notions and manners of a people, without knowing which, 
we cannot know the language. We may know the direct signification 
of single words; but by these no beauty of expression, no sally of 
genius, no wit is conveyed to the mind. All this must be by allusion 
to other ideas. " Sir, (said Johnson,) you talk of language, as if you 
had never done any thmg else but study it, instead of governing a 
nation.” The General said, " Qitcsto e un troppo gran comphvicnto;'* 
this is too great a compliment. Johnson answered, ” I should have 
thought so. Sir, if I had not heard you talk.” The General asked 
him what he thought of the spint of infidelity which was so 
prevalent. Johnson: "Sir, this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only 
a transient cloud passing through the hemisphere, which will soon 
be dissipated, and the sun break forth with his usual splendour.” 
"You think then, (said the General,) that they will change their 
pnnciplcB like their clothes.” JOHNSON; "Why, Sir, if they bestow 
no more thought on principles than on dress, it must be so.” The 
General said, that " a great part of the fashionable infidelity was 
owing to a desire of shewing courage. Men who have no oppor- 
tunities of shewing it as to things in this life, take death and 
futunty as objects on which to display it” Johnson: "That is 
mighty foolish affection. Fear is one of the passions of human 
nature, of which it is impossible to divest it. You remember that 
the Emperour Charles V. when he read upon the tomb-stone of a 
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Spaniih nobleman, ‘Here lies one who never knew fear/ witHy 
6iud, 'Then he ncAcr snufTcd a candle with Im fmirer* 

Dr Johnjon went home mth me, nnd drank tea till Jaie in the 
night. He laid, '* General PftoH had the lofticat port of any man he 
had c\'cr iccn/' He denied that military men were alw'aya the best 
bred men *' Perfect pood breeding, he ob»en ed, contiita in having 
no particular mark of any profcsiion, but n general elegance of 
marmen; whercM, in a military man, >ou can cornmonly dis- 
tinguish the brand of a soldier, rhomme dVp/e/' 

Dr Johnson thunned to-night an> discussion of the perplexed 
question of fate and free will, which I attempted to agitate "Sir, 
(said he,) we htots our will is free, and there’s an end on't " 

He honoured me with lus companj at dinner on the t6ih of 
October, at roy lodgings m Old Bond-street, inth Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr Gamck, Dr Goldsmith. Mr Murphj, Mr, 
Bickerstafi, end Mr. Thomas Davjcs Gamck plaj'cd round him 
with a fond vn'aaty, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, and, 
looking up in lus face svith a hsclj archness, complimented him 
on the pood health which he seemed then to enjoy, while the sage* 
shaking hu head, beheld him with a gentle complacency One of 
the company not being come at the appointed hour I proposed, 
ns usual upon such occaislons, to order dinner to he served, adding, 
“Ought SIX people to be kept waning for one?" "XMi), yea 
(answered Johnson, with a delicate humanity,) if the one will 
siaTcrmorc 6y >-our sitting tfcnvn, cAan the sfx wiA <fo 6> waiting 
Goldsmith, to divert the tedious minutes, strutted ohout, brorpng 
of bis dress, and I bchc\ c was icnoualy -v-ain of it, for his mind was 
wonderfully prone to such impressions "Come, come, (said 
Gamck,) talk no more of that You ore perhaps, the worst— eh, 
Goldsmith was eagerly ottcmpting to interrupt him, when 
Gamck Went on, laughing ironically, "No>, >-ou wall always look 
like Q gentleman, but I am talking of being well or ill drest.** 
Well, let me tell j^ju, (said Goldsmith), when my tailor brought 
h^c my bloom-coloured coat, he said, * Sir, I ha\e o favour to beg 
of you. When any body ask# ^-ou who made j our clothes, be pleased 
to mentioft John FSby, at the Horrow, in Water-lane joiL'isoM, 
vVhy, Sir, that was because he knew the strange colour would 
attract crowds to gaze nt it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
see how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a colour " 

dinner our conversation first turned upon Pope Johnson 
Mid, hiB characters of men were admirably dra\vn, those of women 
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not so well. He repeated to us, in his forcible melodious manner, 
the concluding hnes of the Dunciad. While he was talking loudly 
in praise of those Imea one of the company ventured to say, “Too 
fine for such a poem . — a poem on what ? ” Johnson (with a dis- 
dainful look,) “ Why^ on dunces It was worth while bemg a dunce 
then. Ah, Sir, hadst thou lived in those days I It is not worth whde 
being a dunce now, when there are no wits ’’ Goldsmith said, that 
Pope’s character of Addison shewed a deep knowledge of the human 
heart. Johnson said, that the descnption of the temple, in “The 
Mourning Bride,” was the finest poetical passage he had ever read; 
he recollected none m Shakespeare equal to it. — “But, (said 
Gamck, all alarmed for ‘The God of his idolatry,’) we know not 
the extent and vanety of hia powers We are to suppose there are 
such passages in his works Shakespeare must not suffer from the 
badness of our memones ” Johnson diverted by this enthusiastick 
jealousy went on with great ardour. “ No, Sir, Congreve has nature 
(smilmg on the tragick eagerness of Gamck,) but composing him- 
self, he added, “ Sir, this is not comparing Congreve on the whole 
with Shakespeare on the whole; but only mamtainmg that Congreve 
has one finer passage than any that can be found m Shakespeare. 
Sir, a man may have no more than ten guineas in the world, but he 
may have those ten guineas m one piece; and so may have a finer 
piece than a man who has ten thousand pounds but then he has 
only one ten-guinea piece. What I mean is, that you can shew 
me no passage where there is simply a descnption of matenal 
objects, without any mtermixture of moral notions, which produces 
such an effect.” Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakespeare’s descnption 
of the night before the battle of Agmeourt; but it was observed 
it had men m it. Mr Davies suggested the speech of Juliet, in which 
she figures herself awaking m the mob of her ancestors. Some 
one mentioned the descnption of Dover Cliff Johnson. “No, Sir, 
It should be all precipice, — all vacuum. The crows impede your fall. 
The dimimshed appearance of the boats, and other circumstances, 
are all very good descnption; but do not impress the mind at once 
with the horrible idea of immense height. The impression is 
divided, you pass on by computation, from one stage of the 
tremendous space to another. Had the girl in ‘ The Moummg Bnde,’ 
said she could not cast her shoe to the top of one of the pillars in 
the temple, it would not have aided the idea, but weakened it.” 

Talkmg of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some one, (to 
rouse Johnson,) wickedly said, that he was unfortunate in not 
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haung b«n taught orntory t>y Slicntlan 

if he had bctn taught b\ Shcndanjict'ouldhft't cleared the nxim '* 
&UU1ICK “Shendan has too much \*antiy to be o good man " — ^\Vc 
shah no\c ace Johnion't mode of drftrJxn^ n man, takinj: him into 
his on-n hands, and discrimmating jojinvos "No, Sir. Tlicrc is, 
to be sure, m Shendan, something to reprehend, and cicrj thing to 
laugh at, but, Sir, he is not a bad man No, Sir, were manVtnd 
to be divided into pood and bad, be ss'ould stand considerably 
within the ranks of good And, Sir, it mu^i be allow cd that Slictidan 
cTccli m plain declamation, tliouRh he can exlubit no cbarcctrr/' 

Mrs Montague, a lady distinmanhed for having wrincn an 
Essay on Shakespeare, being menuoned,— Rev's ouDi "I think 
that essay does her honour" joiis^os "Yes, Sir, it does ftrr 
honour, but it would do nobody else honour I have, indeed, not 
read it all But when I take up the end of a web, and find it pack* 
thread, 1 do not expect, by looking further, to find embroidery Sir, 

I will \cnture to say, there is not one sentence of true cnticum in 
her book " CAiimci • " But, Sir, surely it shews how mucli Voltaire 
has mistaken Shakespeare, whicli nobody else has done " JOHS'^OS', 
“Sir, nobody else lias thought it worth while. And what merit ii 
there m that? You may as well pnusc n schoolmaster for whipping 
a boy who has construed ill No, Sir, tliere is no real cntiarm m it 
none shewing the beauty of thought, as formed on the workings of 
the human hcan " 

Johnson proceeded "The Scotchman has taken the right 
method in his * Ellemcnts of Criticism ‘ 1 do not mean that he has 
tauglit us any thing, but he has told us old things in a new way." 
MURPirv "He seems to have read a great deal of Trench cntiasm 
and wants to make it his own , os if he had been for years anatomising 
the heart of man, and peeping into e\ cry iminny of it." COUISSUTII . 
"It u easier to write tliat book, than to read it " jonv^iON "We 
have an example of true cntiasm m Burke’s ' Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,' and, if I recollect, there is olso Du Bos, and 
Bouhoun, who shews ill beauty to depend on truth Theic is no 
great ment in telling how many play's hav c ghosts in them, and how 
this Ghost is better than that You must shew how terrour is im- 
pressed on the human heart — In the dcscnption of night in 
Macbeth, the beetle and the bat detract from the general idea of 
darkness,’ — inspissated gloom " 

Politicks being mentioned, he said, "This pctitiomng is a new 
mode of distrcssmg government, and a mighty easy one I will 
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undertake to get petitions either against quarter guineas or half 
guineas, with the help of a little hot wane. There must be no yield- 
ing to encourage this. The object is not important enough. We are 
not to blow up half a dozen palaces, because one cottage is burnmg ” 
The conversation then took another turn. JOHNSON; “It is 
amazing what ignorance of certain points one sometimes finds m 
men of eminence. A wit about town, who wrote Latin bawdy verses, 
asked me, how it happened that England and Scotland, which were 
once two kmgdoms, were now one — and Sir Fletcher Norton did 
not seem to know that there were such publications as the Reviews.” 

On Thursday, October 19, I passed the evening with him at 
his house. He advised me to complete a Dictionary of words 
peculiar to Scotland, of which I shewed him a specimen. “Sir, 
(said he,) Ray has made a collection of north-country words. By 
collecting those of your country, you will do a useful thmg towards 
the history of the language.” He bade me also go on with collections 
which I was making upon the antiquities of Scotland. “Make a 
large book; a folio ” boswell. “But of what use will it be, Sir?’ 
JOHNSON: “Never mind the use; do it.” Vj '] /Vj H 

I complained that he had not mentioned Garrick in his Preface 
to Shakespeare; and asked him if he did not admire him Johnson; 
“Yes, as ‘a poor player, who frets and struts his hour upon the 
stage;’ — as a shadow.” boswell. “But has he not brought 
Shakespeare mto notice?” Johnson: “Sir, to allow that, would be 
to lampoon the age. Many of Shakespeare’a plays are the worse 
for bemg acted' Macbeth, for instance.” boswell; “What, Sir, 
is nothing gained by decoration and action? Indeed, I do wish 
that you had mentioned Gamck.” Johnson. "My dear Sir, had 
I mentioned him, I must have mentioned many more; Mrs. 
Pntchard, Mrs. Cibber, — Nay, and Mr. Cibber too, he too altered 
Shakespeare.” boswell; “You have read his apology, Sur?” 
JOHNSON: “Yes, it is very entertaimng. But as for Cibber himself, 
takmg from his conversation all that he ought not to have said, he 
was a poor creature. I remember when he brought me one of hts 
Odes to have my opinion of it, I could not bear such nonsense, and 
would not let him read it to the end; so little respect had I for 
iJiat great man] (laughing.) Yet I remember Richardson wondenng 
that I could treat him with familianty.” ^ ^ 

I mentioned to him, that I had seen the execution of several 
convicts at Tyburn, two days before, and that none of them seemed 
to be under any concern. Johnson: “ Most of them, Sir, have never 
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thought fit all " DoeWEiX* "But it not the fear of death natural to 
man?” JOHNSON* '"So much to. Sir, that the nholc of life it Imt 
keeping nMTiy tlic ihoughti of iL.** He then, in n low and cament 
tone, talked of hit meditating upon the awful Iwjur of hit own 
diitolution, and in what manner he ahould conduct himtelf upon 
thatoccaiion " I know not (aaid he,) wlictlier I thould with to ha\*c 
a friend by me, or hm e it nil between God and mynelf " 

Talking of our fcclmg for the dtitmtc^ of othen, — jojrnyju 
Sir, there it mucli noite made about it, but it u rreatl) 
etaggerated No, Sir, we htwc a certain degree of fcclmg to prompt 
ut to do good; more tium that, Protidcnce dort not intend It would 
be rimcr> to no purpose " norwTtX* "But tuppo^ now. Sir, tlut 
one of >tyur intimate fnendt were epprelicnded for »n offence for 
which he might be banged " joiiv«o'i " 1 thould do vrliat I could 
to bad him, and give him any oUicr attiatance, but If he were once 
fairij hanged, I thould not tuffer " rowTLX, "Would >ou cat ^*mir 
dinner that day. Sir? ’’ Johnson ** Yet, Sir, and eat it w if he were 
eating it wath me \Miy, there** Baietti, who ts to be tnrd for hi< 
life to-morrooi, fnenda ha\‘c n<en up for him on ever) *idc, yet 
if he *hould be hanged, none of them will cat a tlicc of plum- 
pudding the lea* Sir, that *j*mpathetick fcclmg goc* a \cr> little 
way m depressing the mind " 

I told hrrn that I hid dined lately ot Foote'*, who rhewed me a 
letter which he had received from Tom Davie*, tcUmg him that he 
lud not been able to *leep from the concern he felt on account of 
Tins tad affmr of Jdaretu," beggmg of hun to try' if he could 
suggest any thing that might be of scmcc, and, at tlte same umc, 
recommending to him an mdustnous yx»ung man who kept a 
picUe-ahop JOHNSON "Ay, Sir, here you have a •pecimen of 
hunum sympathy, • friend hanged, and a cucumber pickled 
We know not whether Barctti or the pickle-man has kept Davica 
rom deep nor doc* he know himself And as to hi* not ftlcepmg, 

A ° the stage 

and knows how to do those thing* I hav c not been upon the stage, 

find ^ot do those thmgs " boswtxx " I have often blamed my- 
eelf, Sir, for not feeling for othen, as sensibly as many say they do *' 
JOHN-soN, « Sir, don’t be duped by them any more You will find 
diese very fcclmg people are not very ready to do you good Thev 
poyyouby/criing" ^ 

Dosw^ “Foote has a great deal of humour" Johnson 
«! Sir' Bosw-Eix “He has o fimgulnr talent of exhibiUng 
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character " Johnson. “ Sir, it is not a talent it is a vice; it is what 
others abstain from. It is not comedy, which exhibits the charact(?r 
of a species, as that of a miser gathered from many misers: it is 
a farce which exhibits individuals.’^ boswell: ’’Did not he think 
of exhibiting you. Sir?” Johnson: ’’Sir, fear restrained him, he 
knew I would have broken his bones. I would have saved liim tlic 
trouble of cuttmg off a leg, I would not have left him a leg to cut 
off.” boswell: "Pray, Sir, is not Foote an infidel?” Johnson; 
“ I do not know, Sir, that the fellow is an infidel, but if he be an 
infidel, he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to say, he has 
never thought upon the subject.” boswell ”I suppose. Sir, he 
has thought superficially, and seized the first notions which 
occurred to his mind.” JOHNSON “Why then, Sur, still he is like a 
dog, that snatches the piece next him Did you never observe 
that dogs have not the power of companng ? A dog will take a small 
bit of meat as readily as a large, when both are before him.” 

He again talked of the passage in Congreve with high com- 
.mendation, and said, “Shakespeare never has six lines together 
without a fault. Perhaps you may find seven' but this does not 
refute my general assertion. If I come to an orchard, and say there's 
no fruit here, and then comes a pormg man, who finds two apples 
and three peats, and tells me, ‘ Sir, you are mistaken, I have found 
both apples and pears,’ I should laugh at him; what would tKat be 
to the purpose?” 

BOSWELL ; “ What do you think of Dr Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
Sir?” JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, there arc very fine things m them.” 
boswell; “Is there not less religion in the nation now. Sir, than 
there was formerly ? ” JOHNSON “ I don’t know, Sir, that there is.” 
BOSWELL. “For instance, there used to be a chaplam in every great 
family, which we do not find now ” Johnson: “ Neither do you find 
any of the state servants which great families used formerly to have. 
There is a change of modes m the whole department of life ” 

On the 26th of October, we dined together at the Mitre tavern. 
I found fault with Fo|)tc for indulgmg his talent of ridicule at the 
expence of his visitors, which I colloquially termed malting fools 
of his company. JOHNSON' “Why, Sir, when you go to sec Foote, 
you do not go to see a saint you go to see a man who will be enter- 
tained at your house, and then bnng you on a pulplick stage; who 
Will entertain you at his house, for the very purpose of bringing you 
on apubhek stage. Sir, he does not make fools of his company; they 
whom he exposes are fools already: he only brings them into action.” 
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did not answer it; but talking for victory, and determined to be 
master of the field, he had recourse to the device which Goldsmith 
imputed to him in the witty words of one of Cibber’s comedies: 
“There IS no arguing with Johnson; for when his pistol misses 
fire, he Itnocks you down with the butt end of it." He turned to 
the gentleman, “Well, Sir, go to Domimcctti, and get thyself 
fumigated, but be sure that the steam be directed to thy head, 
for that 18 the peccant part” This produced a tnumphant roar of 
laughter from the motley assembly of philosophers, printers, and 
dependents, male and female. 

I know not how so whimsical a thought came into my mind, but 
I asked, “ If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new-born 
child with you, what would you do?" Johnson, “Why, Sir, I 
should not much like my company.” boswell: “But would you 
take the trouble of reanng it ? ’’ He seemed, as may well be supposed, 
unwillmg to pursue the subject, but upon my persevenng in my 
question, replied, “Why yes, Sir, I would; but I must have all 
conveniences. If I had no garden, I would make a shed on the 
roof, and talcc it there for fresh air. I should feed it, and wash it 
much, and with warm water to please it, not with cold water to 
give it pain," boswell: “But, Sir, docs not heat relax " Johnson: 
“ Sir, you are not to imagine the water is to be very hot. I would 
not coddle the child. No, Sir, tlic hardy method of treating children 
docs no good. I’ll talte you five children from London, who shall 
cuff five Highland children, Sir, a man bred in London will carry 
a burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as a man brought up in the 
hardest manner m the country." boswell: “ Good living, I suppose, 
makes the Londoners strong.” Johnson; “Why, Sir, I don’t know 
that it does. Our chairmen from Ireland, who arc as strong men 
as any, have been brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up 
for quality." boswell: “Would you teach this child that I have 
furnished you with, anything?” JOHNSON; “No, I should not be 
apt to teach it.” boswell: “Would not you have a pleasure in 
teaching it?" Johnson; “No, Sir, I should not have a pleasure in 
teaching it.” boswell : “ Have you not a pleasure in teaching men I — 
There I have you. You have the same pleasure in teaching men, 
that I should have in teaching children,” Johnson: “Why, some 
thing about that." 

boswell: “ Do you think, Sir, that what is called natural affection 
is bom With ua ? It seems to me to be the effect of habit, or of 
gratitude for kindness. No child has it for a parent whom it has 
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not tccn,’* jonsso'f Sir, 1 thmV. iVitrc « fin instjnctl\e 

natural ofTcction in parents tovrarda tlietr children " 

Russia being mentioned as likcl> to become a great empire, bi 
the rapid increase of populaiton.— joitKSONt "WTiy, Sir, I sec no 
prospect of their propagating more Tht> can Iin\c no more 
children than they can get 1 Vnow of no cv-ay to mate Oicm breed 
more than thc> do It is not from reason and prudence that people 
many, but from indmation A man is poor, he thinks, *I cannot 
be ivorsc, and so I’ll e’en take Reggs BOsWTix “But haic not 
nations been more populous at one penod than another? '* jotLvsos , 
“Yes, Sir, but that has been owing to the people being less thinned 
at one penod than another, whether by emigrations, war, or 
pestilence, not by their being more or less prohfick Births at alt 
times bear the same proportion to the same number of people " 
noswELL* '* But, to consider the state of our own country*, “—does 


not throwing a number of fanm into one hand hurt population? “ 
joigcsoN* no, Sir, the same quantity of food being produced, 

will be consumed by the same number of mouUis, though the people 
may be duposed of in difTercnt way's We sec, if com be dear, 
and butchers’ meat cheap, the farmers all apply themsches to the 


raising of com, till it becomes plentiful and cheap, and tlicn 
butchers* meat becomes dear, so that on equality is always pre- 
served No, Sir, let fanaful men do ns they rx'ill, depend upon 
It, It IS diiBcult to disturb the system of life “ uovwtU- “But, Sir, 
IS It not a rcry bad thing for landlords to oppress their tenants, by 
raising their rents?" jonvsov "Very bad But, Sir, n neter can 
have any general influence it may distress some mdmduaU For, 
consider this landlords cannot do without tenants Now tenants 
wfll not gne more for land, than land b worth If they can make 
more of theu- money by keeping a sliop, or any other tvay, they do 
It, and to obbgc landlords to let land come bade to a reasonable 
rent fn order that they may get tenants Land m England, is an 
i^de of commerce A tenant who pays his landlord hU rent, 
thmia himself no more obliged to him than you thmk yourself 
o ged to a man m whose shop you buy a piece of goods He 
icnowB th^dlord does not let him have his land for less than he 
set from others, m the same manner as the shopkeeper sells 
hjs goods No shopkeeper sells a y*ard of ribband for six-pencc 
w en tew-pence is the currewt price-’’ eoswtix* “But, Sir 
toiants should be dependent on landlords?^ 

J hnson; Why, Sir, 03 there are many more tenants than landlords, 
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perhaps stnctly speaking, we should wish not. But if you please 
you may let your lands cheap, and so get the value, part in money 
and part in homage. I should agree with you m that ” Boswell 
" So, Sir, you laugh at schemes of political improvement.” Johnson 
“Why, Sir, most schemes of pohtical improvement are very 
laughable thmgs ” 

He observed, “Providence has wisely ordered that the more 
numerous men are, the more difficult it is for them to agree m any 
thing, and so they are governed There is no doubt, that if the poor 
should reason, ‘We’U be the poor no longer, we*U make the nch 
take their turn,’ they could easily do it, were it not that they can’t 
agree. So the common soldiers, though so much more numerous 
than their officers, are governed by them for the same reason ” 

He said, "Mankind have a strong attachment to the habitations 
to which they have been accustomed. You see the inhabitants of 
Norway do not with one consent quit it, and go to some part of 
America, where there is a mdd climate, and where they may have 
the same produce from land, with the tenth part of the labour. 
No, Sir, their affection for their old dwelhngs, and the terrour of a 
general change, keep them at home. Thus, we see many of the 
finest spots in the world thinly mhabited, and many rugged spots 
well inhabited.” 

I had hired a Bohemian as my servant while I remained m 
London, and being much pleased with hun, I asked Dr. Johnson 
whether his bemg a Roman Cathohck should prevent my taking 
him with me to Scotland. Johnson. “Why no, Sir. If he has no 
objection, you can have none.” boswell* " So, Sir, you are no great 
enemy to the Roman Cathohck religion ” Johnson. "No more, 
Sir, than to the Presbyterian religion ” boswell “You are joking.” 
JOHNSON. “ No, Sir, I really think so. Nay, Sir, of the two, I prefer 
the Popish ” BOSWELL, “How so, Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, the 
Presbytenans have no church, no apostolical ordination ” boswell* 
“And do you think that absolutely essential. Sir?” Johnson* 
“ Why, Sir, as it was an apostolical mstitution, I think it is dangerous 
to be without it. And Sir, the Presbytenans have no publick worship 
they have no form of prayer in which they know they are to jom 
They go to hear a man pray, and are to judge whether they will 
join with him ” boswell* “But, Sir, their doctnne is the same with 
that of the Church of England Their confession of faith, and the 
thirty-mne articles contain the same points, even the doctnne of 
predestination ” Johnson, “Why, yes, Sir; predestination was a part 
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of the clamour of the times, to it is mentionctl in our nrticles, hut 
^,h os little posimxncs as could be *’ * Is * 

Sir, to bchctc all the thirt>-nmc articles? JOlls-sos- \Vh>, Sir, 
that IS a question v^hlch has been mucli aptated Some hate 
thought It necessary that they should all lie bcllct-cd. Others hn^c 
considered them to be only articles of peace, that Is to ia>, >-ou are 
not to preach apiinst them ” doSsveix **ll appears to me, Sir. 
that prcdesrioation. or tthat is equivalent to it. cannot be 
if we hold an universal presacncc m the Deity '* joitvsos * \%h>. 
Sir, does not God cvcrj’day see things going on wihoui preventing 
them?” noswTix ‘'True. Sir. but if a thing l>e err/mofj forcicen, 
It must be fired, and cannot happen otherwise , and if wx appl> this 
consideration to the human mmd, there is no free will, nor do I fee 
bow prayer can be of anj avail ” He mentioned Dr ClntVe, and 
Bishop Bramhflll on Libertj' and Nccessit> , and bid me read South’* 
Sermons on Pra>cr, but avoided the question whicli has ex- 
cruciated philosophers and divines, beyond an) other 

I proceeded ** What do )tiu think. Sir, of Purgitor) , ns bebev cd 
by the Roman Cathoheks?” joirv«;os “WTiy, Sir, U u a vrr> 
harmless doctnne They arc of opinion iliat the general it> of 


mankind ore neither so obstinately wicked as to deserve ever- 
lasting punishment, nor so good as to merit being admitted into 
the soact) of blessed spirits; and therefore that God u praaoudy 
pleased to allow of a middle state, where the) ma) be punfied b) 
certam degrees of tuffenng Vou *ec, Sir, there is nothing un- 
reasonable in this ” Boswtu. “But then. Sir, their Mosses for the 
dead?” joiRvsov “\Miy, Sir, if it be once established that there 
are souls in purgator), it is os proper to pra) for them, as for our 
brethren of mankind who arc )ct in this life ” boswixl “The 
idolatry of the Mass?" joitKSON "Sir, ilicrc U no idolatry in the 
Moss They bcliev e God to be there, and the) adore him ” noswrtL* 
“The worship of taints?” jOHVscs “Sir, they do not wonihip 
saints, they invoke them, the) onl) ask their prayers I am talking 
all this time of the docinnes of the Church of Rome I grant j-ou 
that In practiet, Purgatory is made a lucrative imposition, and that 
the people do become idolatrous as they recommend tlicmsclvxs 
to the tutelary protection of particular saints I think their giving 
the sacrament only m one kmd is criminal, because it is contrarj' 
to the express institution of CinusT, and I wonder how the Counal 
of Trent admitted it ” DoswiXL “ Confession ? ” joitNSON “ \\Tiy, 
I don't know but that is a good thing The scnpturc says, ' Confess 
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your faults one to another, * and the pricstn confess as well os the 
laity. Then it must be considered that their absolution is only upon 
repentance, and often upon penance also. You think your sins may 
be forgiven without penance, upon repentance alone.” 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, and 
endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might be got over. I 
told him that David Hume said to me, he was no more uneasy 
to think he should not be after his life, than that he./md not been 
before he began to exist. JOHNSON “ Sir, if he really thinks so, his 
perceptions arc disturbed, he is mad; if he does not think so, he lies. 
He may tell you, he holds his finger in the flame of a candle, without 
feeling pain; would you believe him? When he dies, he at least 
gives up all he has.” boswell. “Foote, Sir, told me, that when he 
was very ill he was not afraid to die.” Johnson “ It is not true. Sir. 
Hold a pistol to Foote’s breast, or to Hume’s breast, and threaten 
to kill them, and you’ll sec how they behave ” boswell “ But may 
we not fortify our minds for the approach of death ? ” — Here I am 
sensible I was m the wrong, to brmg before his view what he ever 
looked upon with horrour; for although when in a celestial frame of 
mind in his Vanity of Human Wishes, he had supposed death to be 
“kind Nature’s signal for retreat,” from this state of being to 
“a happier scat,” his thoughts upon this awful change were in 
general full of dismal apprehensions. His mind resembled the vast 
amphitheatre, the Colisaeum at Rome, In the centre stood his 
judgement, which like a mighty gladiator, combated those appre- 
hensions that, like the wild beasts of the Arena, were all around in 
cells, ready to be let out upon him. After a conflict, he drives them 
back into their dens; but not killing them, they were still assailing 
him. To my question, whether we might not fortify our minds for 
the approach of death, he answered, m a passion, “No, Sir, let it 
alone. It matters not how a man dies, but how he lives. The act of 
dying is not of importance, it lasts so short a time.” He added, 
(vnth an earnest look,) “A man knows it must be so, and submits. 
It will do him no good to whine.” 

I attempted to continue the conversation. He was so provoked, 
that he said; “ Give us no more of this;” and was thrown into such 
a state of agitation, that he expressed himself in a way that alarmed 
and distressed me ; shewed an impatience that I should leave him, 
and when I was going away, called to me sternly, “ Don’t let us meet 
to-morrow.” 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh observationB which 
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I had ever heard made upon hi* character, crowded tnto m> mind; 
and 1 fccmcd to myself Ithe the man %\ho had put his head into the 
Iton’* mouth a great oun> umea with perfect nftty, but at lait had 
It bit off 

Next mommg I lent him a note, stating that 1 mlpht hive been 
m the wrong, but it wns not mtcntionalh . he W as ihertforc, 1 could 
not help thinking, too se\crc upon me That nomithstanding our 
agreement not to meet tlut das, I would call on him in m> wav to 
the oty, and stay fi\*e minute* by my watch “You are. (said I) 
in my mind, since last nipht, aurrounded with cloud and ^torm 
Let me have a glimpse of aumhme, and go about m> affair* in 
acrciurj and cheerfulness “ 

Upon entering his *Tud>, 1 was glad that he we* not alone, which 
would have made our meeting more awtsvard There w^cre with 
him Mr Stcevtns and ^>lr Tyers, both of whom 1 now saw for the 
firat tune Mj note had, on hi* now reflection, aoftened hun, for he 
received me verj complacently , so that I unexpectedly found myiclf 
at ease, and joined in the conversation 

Johnson spoLc unfnourablj of a certain pretty voluminous 
authour, aajing, “He used to wntc anonjTnous booVs, and then 
other boolcs commending those boolca, tn which there was something 
of rascality,*’ 

I whispered him, "Well, Sir, you are now in gtxvd humour." 
jOiiNSON "Yes, Sir " 1 wras going to Ica'c lum, and had pot ns far 
as the staircase He stopped me, and smiling, said, “ Get jxnj gone 
tn," a cunous mode of innUng me to slay, which I accordingly did 
for some tune longer 

I went to him early m the morning of the tenth of Noi ember. 
^No w (said he,) that j-ou ore going to marry , do not expect more 
from life, than life will afford You may often find ^•ounelf out of 
humour, and you may often think your wife not studious enough 
to please you, and yet you naay have reason to consider yourself 
as upon the whole sery happily married ” 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed, "Our mamage 
Service i* too refined It a calculated only for the best fcuid of 
marriages, whereas, we should have a form for matches of con- 
venience, of which there ore many " He agreed with me that there 
was no absolute necessity for hasnng the mamage ceremony 

performed by a regular clergyman, for this was not commanded 
m tcnptuie. 
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CHAPTER IV 


In Seventeen Seventy^iivo 

On the 2X6t of March, 1772, I was happy to find myself again 
in my friend’s study, and was glad to see my old acquaintance, Mr. 
Francis Barber, who was now returned home Dr. Johnson received 
me with a hearty welcome 

A gentleman having come in who was to go os a Mate m the ship 
along with Mr. Bonks and Dr. Solandcr, Dr, Johnson asked what 
were the names of the ships destined for the expedition. The 
gentleman answered, they were once to be called the Drake and the 
Ralegh, but now they were to be called the Resolution and the 
Adventure, Johnson. “Much better; for hod the Ralegh returned 
without going round the world, it would hove been ridiculous. 
To give them the names of the Drake and the Ralegh was laying a 
trap for satire.” bosw'ELl; “Hod not you some desire to go upon 
this expedition. Sir?” Johnson; “Why yes, but I soon laid it aside. 
Sir, there is very little of intellectual, m the course. Besides, I sec 
but at a small distance. So it was not worth my while to go to see 
birds fly, which I should not have seen fly; and fishes swim, which 
I should not have seen swim ” 

He spoke of St. ICilda, the most remote of the Hebrides. I told 
him, I tliought of buying it, JOHNSON: “Pray do. Sir. We will go 
and pass a winter amid the blasts there. We shall have fine fish, 
and we will take some dned tongues with us, and some books. We 
will have a strong built vessel, and some Orkney men to navigate 
her. We must build a tolerable house; but we may carry with us a 
wooden house ready made, and requiring nothing but to be put 
up. Consider, Sir, by buvlng St. ICilda, you may keep the people 
from fallmg into worse hands. Wc must give them a clergyman, and 
he shall be one of Beattie’s choosing. He shall be educated at 
Manschal College. I'll be your Ix)rd Chancellor, or what you 
please.” doswell: “Are you senous, Sir, in odvising me to buy 
St. Kilda ? for if you should advise me to go to Japan, I believe I 
should do It.” JOHNSON. “Why yes, Sir, I am serious ” doswell: 
“Why then I’ll see what can be done.” 
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1 gave him on nccouni of tlic rao portict in the cliurdi of 
Scotland, those for tupportmg tlic nphia of patrons, milcpcnUmt 
of the people, and those Bgoiatt it jOllv^OS. *' It should he settled 
one wo-i or other I cannot s\tsh v.-dl to a popular election of the 
elergs, nhcii 1 consider that it occasions such nnimouttcs, such 
unrvorthp courting of the people, suclj ilandcn. iHrrnccn tlie con* 
tending parties, tmd other disads'antages It is moupb to allow the 
people to remonstrate against the nomimtion of a minister for 
solid reasons " (I suppose he mcaaii heresy or tmmoralii> ) 

He w-as engaged to dine abroad, end ashed me to return to him 
m the evening, at nine, which 1 nccordmglj did 
We drank tea svnh Mn \S ilhams, who told m a stor> of tetond 
sifibi, which happened in Walts where slit was horn. He lutened to 
It \ cri attentu el> , and said he should l>e glad to ha\T some tnrtanecs 
of that faculty well authenticated Ihs clcs'atcJ witl^ for more and 


more esadcncc for spmt, in opposition to tlic gros riling belief 
of matenalism, led him to a lose of fuch mjTicnous ditt]ui*i lions 
He again justly observed, that we could lia\c no cenninty of the 
truth of supernatural appearances, unless something sras told u» 
which we could not know by ordinar>’ means, or something done 
which could not be done but b> Bupcmatural power, that Pharaoh 


m reason and justice required such evidence from Moscs, ray. that 
our Sasaour said, “If 1 had not done among them the works 
which none other man did, they bad not had sin ’* lit had said 
m the mommg, that Macaulay’s //wiorj’ o/ St KtWo xvss very well 
wntten, except some foppery about liberty and slav cry I mentioned 
to him that Macaulay told me, he was nds’iscd to leave out of hit 
bwk the svondcrful story that upon the approach of n stranger all 
the inhabitants catch cold, but that it had been so well nutlicn* 
ticated, he determined to retain it jojrvM)S “Sir, to leave things 
of a book, merely because people tell y^ou they will not be 
believed, is meanness Macaulay’ acted with more magnanimity “ 
We ralked of the Roman Cathobdc religion, and how little differ- 
cisential matters between ours and it joiLS3(rs 
True, Sir, oU denominations of Chrutians have really Inilc difTcr- 
^ce of doctnne, though they may differ widely m external 

onns There is a prodigtous difference between the external form 

m m ScoUand, nnd . church 

m Italy, ^-ct the doctnne taught u essentially the same “ 

I menuoned the petiUon to Parliament for removing the sub- 
P on to the Thuty-nme Articles joilNsov, "It was soon 
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thrown out. Sir, they talk of not making boys at the University 
subacnbe to what they do not understand, but they ought to 
consider, that our Umversities were founded to bring up members 
for the Church of England, and we must not supply our enemies 
with arms from our arsenal No, Sir, the meanmg of subscnbing 
is, not that they fully understand all the articles, but that they will 
adhere to the Church of England. Now take it m this way, and 
suppose that they should only subscribe their adherence to the 
Church of England, there would be still the same difficulty; for 
still the young men would be subscnbmg to what they do not 
understand For if you should ask them, what do you mean by the 
Church of England? Do you know m what it differs from the 
Presbyterian Church ? from the Romish Church ? from the Greek 
Church? from the Coptick Church? they could not tell you. So, 
Sir, It comes to the same thmg ” boswell. " But, would it not be 
sufficient to subscribe the Bible?” Johnson. "Why no, Sir; for all 
sects will subscnbe the Bible , nay, the Mahometans will subscnbe 
the Bible, for the Mahometans acknowledge jESUS Christ, as well 
as Moses, but maintain that God sent Mahomet as a still greater 
prophet than either.” 

Jn the jnommg we had talked of old faroihes, and the respect 
due to them Johnson* "Sit, you have a right to that kmd of 
respect, and are argumg for yourself. I am for supportmg the 
principle, and am dismterested m domg it, as I have no such right ” 
BOSWELL: "Why, Sir, it is one more mcitement to a man to do well ” 
JOHNSON: "Yes, Sir, and it is a matter of opinion very necessary to 
keep society together. What is it but opimon, by which we have a 
respect for authonty, that prevents us, who are the rabble, from 
rismg up and pullmg down you who are gentlemen from your 
places, and saying, ‘We will be gentlemen m our turn?’ Now, Sir,, 
that respect for authority is much more easily granted to a man 
whose fiither has had it, than to an upstart, and so Society is more 
easily supported.” boswell. "Perhaps, Sir, it might be done by the 
respect belongmg to office, as among the Romans, where the dress, 
the toga, inspired reverence ” JOHNSON. “Why, we know very little 
about the Romans. But, surely, it is much easier to respect a trinn 
who has always had respect, than to respect a man who we know was 
last year no better than ourselves, and will be no better next year. 
In republicks there is no respect for authonty, but a fear of power.” 
BOSWELL: “ Atpresent, Sir, I think nches seem to gain most respect.” 
JOHNSON: "No, Sir, nches do not gam hearty respect; they only 
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„«y bu> h» eltc«on in ^ M rf 

iti^M but tm an actual oricrtt.on U rtnilrtntn U T 
ti;^ nch upatam M »pcnd thc.r m.nn* 

,re ready enouch to do. wd not vie thr^n 

™U «on be « .n enJ. ««t >be ^ 

ILun. bu, .f U« tenlfcw™ trill tie m rtiKttte tt.-J. l - rir'’>n'. 
which u vary fooUh. they mutt be nimc<J r 1 » ! 

Igavchimaniccoumofthcntcehcmmin^rhryr m . O 

mine m Scotland, obtemnp, at thr tJmc time, ihi* ' 

thoucht tt • \tr^ mean thinf: IOlI^«n^. '‘Vi'hy, ^r. it h ’'*. * 

teri m«nuscoI rnan'a porrm. Bat to Vc » ir»>i m miti, 

great powtt*; great icutentat of ob«tTttticsn,CTt-itirT*rrtiJ-n t r->t 

a obsentd, and gttat pluncy of ergant to rrp-tvni vl »t it 
aerred 1 temembtt i lady of i^uality in thu toon I,*d) ''~ 
who was a wondctful munick, and utrd to maVr me tni* 
moderately I have heard the u non gone trad. ' pTrATiXt it *♦ 
amamg henv a mimtdt can not only give >-o'j tlie pnnjin an 1 n 'tt 
of a pmon whom he reprwtnu, but eren nhal t pr nAn i txf 
OB any particular subject'* '‘W'hy. Sjj, jr-u (fy to 

consider that the mumtr and lome pameubr phniM of * p^M'n 
do much to impress you with an idea of htm, and you sti mt :i jrr 
that be would say whst the mimldc Myi in litt dta rarer," r o^tix: 
“i don’t ihinl. Foote a good mtmich, Sir '* jonvnv. Sir, hi* 
mutations are not Idee He gr^ yoti lomelhmp d'/Tfrmr 
himself, but t«jt the character which he mran* to Jlc 

goes out of fiimicU’, without gomg into other pcnplt Hr cannot 
taJee off any ptrton unless he u strongly maiVcd, »uch as Cmrrt- 
FstiUaier He is litc a painter who can draw the portrait of a mm 
who has a wen upon hU bee, and uJto thcreforr ii euiffj Inowti tf 
fl man hops upon one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg But h- bti 
not that nice dtictimiaatjon which your fnend seems to poiieit 
Foote 13^ bowercr, nery entertaining with a kind of conv'ertatjon 
between wit and buffoonery' ” 

On Saturday, March ay, 1 iniroductd to him Sir AldcaoifiT 
Macdonald, with whom he had crprcsicd et wuh to be ecquamted 
He rceei\'td htm very courteously. 

Sir Alcaander observed, that the ChancHlort m Enpbnd tre 
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chosen from views much inferiour to the office, being chosen 
from temporary political views Johnson: "Why, Sir, in such a 
government as ours, no man is appointed to an office because he is 
the fittest for it, nor hardly m any other government, because there 
are so many connections and dependencies to be studied A 
dcspotick pnnee may choose a man to an office, merely because he 
is the fittest for it The Kmg of Prussia may do it ” sir a. : " I tlunk. 
Sir, almost all great lawyers, such at least as have written upon law, 
have known only law, and nothing else." Johnson "Why no. Sir; 
Judge Hale was a great lawyer, and wrote upon law, and yet he 
knew a great many other things, and has written upon other things. 
Selden, too." sir a. ; “ Very true, Sir; and Lord Bacon. But was not 
Lord Coke a mere lawyer?" Johnson "Why, I am afraid he was, 
but he would have taken it very ill if you had told him so He would 
have prosecuted you for scandal” boswell- “Lord Mansfield is 
not a mere lav^yer,” Johnson: “No, Sir, I never was in Lord 
Mansfield’s company, but Lord Mansfield was distinguished at the 
Umversity. Lord Mansfield, when he first come to town, ‘drank 
champagne with the wits,* as Pnor says. He was the friend of Pope.” 
SIR A.: “Barristers, I believe, are not so abusive now as they were 
formerly. I fancy they had less law long ago, and so were obliged 
to take to abuse, to fill up the time. Now they have such a number of 
precedents, they have no occasion for abuse." Johnson* “Nay, Sir, 
they had more law long ago than they have now. As to precedents, 
to be sure they will increase m course of time; but the more 
precedents there are, tlie less occasion is there for law; that is to 
say, the less occasion is there for investigatmg principles.” SIR A.: 
“I have been correcting several Scotch accents in my fnend 
Boswell I doubt, Sir, if any Scotchman ever attains to a perfect 
English pronunciation.” JOHNSON. “Why, Sir, few of them do, 
because they do not persevere after acquiring a certam degree of it 
But, Sir, there can be no doubt that they may attain to a perfect 
English pronunciation, if they will. We find how near they come to 
it, and certainly, a man who conquers mneteen parts of the Scottish 
accent, may conquer the twentieth. But, Sir, when a man has got 
the better of nine tenths he grows weary, he relaxes his diligence, 
he finds he has corrected his accent so far as not to be disagreeable, 
and he no longer desires his fnends to tell him when he is wrong; 
nor does he choose to be told Sir, when people watch me narrowly, 
and I do not watch myself, they will find me out to be of a particular 
county. In the same manner, Dunning may be found out to be a 
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Dcwnsliirc nvm So Scotchmen may be found out Hut, Sir, 
little abcrrauonji arc of no disad\*ant3nc I nc%'cr catched Mallet 
in o Scotch ucarnt, and >ct MoUct, I suppose, nas past fnc^mid- 
ttventy before he came to London *' 
noswtu-* " It ma> be of use, Sir, to ha\*c a Dlcuonar^' to aicertatn 
the pronunaaUon *' joitKSON ‘'XSTij, Sir, m> Dittionary shosst 
you the accent of word*, if you can but remember thein," po^wtxl' 
"But, Sir, we want marka to ascertain the pronunciatmn of the 
vonth Sheridan, I believe, has finuhed auch * uorik *’ jotivms* 
"Why, Sir, consider hovv much easier it is to Icam a lani^uapc by 
the car, than by any marks Shtndan*a Dictionary rnay do stry 
well , hut you cannot alsvayi carry it about widi you ; and, when y ou 
want the word, you have not live Dictionary It is like a man who 
has a sword that will not draw It is an admirable sw ord, to be sure . 
but while your enemy is cutting j>our throat, you arc unable to use 
it Besides, Sir, what entitles Shendan to fix the pronunaaUon of 
Englisii? lie has, in the first place, the disadvantage of being on 
Inshman and if he toyi he wall fix it oficr the example of the best 
company, why they differ among themselves 1 remember an 
instance, when 1 published the flan for my Dictionary, I .ord 
Chesterfield told me that the word Jfreai should be pronounced so 
as to rhyme to state, and Sir William Vonpe tent me word that it 
should be pronounced «o as to rhyme to trot, and that none but an 
Irishman would pronounce it graft Now here were two men of the 
highest rank, the one, the best apeaker m the Htmjc of Ixirdv, the 

other, the best speaker m the House of Commoni, differing 
entirety *' 


I agam visited him at night. Finding him mot cry pood humour, 
I ventured to lead him to the subject of our fintation in a future 
state, having much cunosttj to Ijiow his notions on that point. 
JOHNSON "Why, Str, the happiness of on unembodied apiot will 
consist m a consciousness of the favour of God, in the con- 
temptation of truth, and m the possession of fcllauimg ideas •' 
doswell "But, Sir, is there any harm in our fomung to ourscKcs 
conjecture as to the particulars of our hoppmess, thouph the 
senp^e has said hut very httle on the subject? ‘ We know not what 
we ahaU be jojikson' " Sir, there .s no harm WTiat philosophy 
suggests to US on this topick is probable what scripture tells us « 

yTL I ^ philosophy con 

You may buy both his theological and pbUosophtcal works m two 

olumcs foho, for about eight shdlings " nosvvnx "One of tlic 
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most pleasing thoughts is, that we shall see our friends again.” 
JOHNSON, "Yes, Sir; but you must consider, that when we are 
become purely rational, many of our fnendships will be cut 
off. Many fnendships are formed by a community of sensual 
pleasures, all these will be cut off. We form many fnendships 
with bad men, because they have agreeable qualities, and they 
can be useful to us; but, after death, they can no longer be 
of use to us We form many friendships by mistake, imagining 
people to be different from what they really are. After death, we 
shall see every one m a true hght. Then, Sir, they talk of our 
meeting our relations ; but then all relationship is dissolved . and we 
shall have no regard for one person more than another, but for their 
real value. However, we shall either have the satisfaction of meeting 
our friends, or be satisfied without meeting them.” bosw'ELl: “Yet, 
Sir, we see m scripture, that Dives still retained an anxious concern 
about his bretliren,” JOHNSON' "Why, Sir, we must either suppose 
that passage to be metaphoncal, or hold with many divines, and all 
the Purgatonans, that departed souls do not all at once arrive at the 
utmost perfection of which they are capable ” boswfll: "I thmk, 
Sir, that is a very rational supposition.” Johnson "Why, yes, Sir; 
but we do not know it is a true one There is no harm in believing 
It but you must not compel others to make it an article of faith; 
for It 13 not revealed.” BOSWELL. "Do you think, Sir, it is wrong m 
a man who holds the doctrine of Purgatory, to pray for the souls of 
his dcce^ed friends?” JOHNSON. "Why no. Sir.” Boswell: "I 
have been told, that in the Liturgy of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, there was a form of prayer for the dead.” JOHNSON' 
" Sir, it 13 not in the Liturgy which Laud framed for the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland: if there is a Liturgy older than that, I should 
be glad to sec it ” boswell: “As to our cmplovment in a future 
state, the sacred wntings say little The Revelation, however, of 
St John gives us many ideas, and particularly mentions musick.” 
JOHNSON. "Why, Sir, ideas must be given you by means of some- 
thing which you know: and as to musick there are some philosophers 
and divines who have mamtained that we shall not be spiritualized 
to such a degree, but that sometliing of matter very much refined, 
will remam In that case, musick may make a part of our future 
felicity.” 

BOSWELL: "This objection is made against the truth of ghosts 
appeanng. that if they are in a state of happmess, it would be a 
punishment to them' to return to this world; and if they are m a 
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state of misery, it vrould be mg them a respite ” jouvmjs , *’ ^\'h> , 
Sir, as the heppmesj or misery of embodied tplnts does not depend 
upon place, but h intellectual, we cannot saj that they are less 
happy or less miserable by oppeanng upon earth**' 

\Yc went down between twelve and one to Mm \ViUtcms’* 
room, and drank tea 

1 mentioned Elwal, the hcrcticJc, who»e tnal Sir John Frmple 
had gntn me to read jottvsoN *'Sir, Mr. Elwol was, I think, an 
ironmonger at Wob erhampton , and he Viad a mind lo maVe himself 
famous, bj being the foutidcr of a new sect, which he wished much 
should be called Eltcallians, He held, that c\cry thmg in the Old 
Testament that was not rvptcal, was to be of jicrpttual observTince 
and so he wore a ribband m the plaits of hw coat, and he alto wore 
8 beard I remember I had the honour of dining in company wnth 
Mr Elwal There was one Darter, a miller, who wrote against him; 
and you had the control cri\ between mr, txw and Mn n,MnTii 
To try to make himsrlf disiingufshcd he wrote a letter to King 
George the Second, challenging him to dispute with him, in which 
he said, 'George, if jou be «fnud to come bj j*oursclf, to dispute 
with a poor old man, ytnx may bring a thousand of your 
guards with you, and if >*ou should still be afraid, ^ou maj bnng a 
thousand of your r«f»guards ’ The letter had something of the 
impudence of Juruui to our present King Dui the men of 
\VoU erhampton were not to inflammable as the Common^Coundl 
of London, so I^Ir Eiwal failed in his scheme of making himself 
8 man of great consequence *' 

On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dined at General Pcoli's. A 
quesuon was started whether the state of marnage was natural to 
man joiinsov* Sir, it is so far from being natural for a man and 
woman to live in a state of ntamage, that we find all the motive* 
which they have for remaining in that connection, and the restraints 
which ovilized soaety imposes to prevent separation, ere hardly 
suffiaent to keep them together " The General said, that m a state 
of nature a man and woman umtmg together, would form a strong 
and constant affection, by the mutual pleasure each would receive; 
and that the tame causes of dissention would not arise between 
thc^ ns occur between husband and wife m a civnlized state* 
jom^v “Sit, they would have dissentions enough though of 
another kind One would choose to go a hunting m this wood, 
the other that, one would choose to go a fishing m this lake, the 
other in that; or, perhaps, one would choose to go a hunting, when 
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the other would choose to go a fishing; and so they would part. 
Besides, Sir, a savage man and a savage woman meet by chance; 
and when the man secs another woman that pleases him belter, 
he will leave tlic first.” 

We then fell into a disquisition whether there is any beauty 
' independent of utility. The General maintained there was not. 
Dr. Johnson maintained that there was, and he instanced a coffee 
cup which he held in his liand, the painting of which was of no real 
use, as the cup could hold the coffee equally well if plain ; yet the 
pamtmg was beautiful 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my lodgings m Conduit- 
street and drank tea, previous to our going to the Pantheon, which 
neither of us had seen before. 

I asked him, how far he thought wealth should be employed m 
hospitality, JOHNSON. "You arc to consider that ancient hospitahty, 
of which we hear so much, was in an uncommercial country, when 
men being idle, were glad to be entertained at rich men’s tables. 
But m a commercial country, a busy country, time becomes precious, 
and therefore hospitality is not so much valued. No doubt there is 
still room for a certain degree of it, and a man has a satisfaction in 
seeing his friends eating and drmkmg around him. But promiscuous 
hospitality is not the way to gain real influence. You must help 
some people at table before others; you must ask some people how 
they like tlicir wine oftener than others You therefore offend 
more people than you please. You are like the French statesman 
who said, when he granted a favour, 'y'oifatt dix mdcoiilents ct uu 
ingrat.' Besides, Sir, being entertamed ever so well at a man’s 
table, impresses no lasting regard or esteem. No, Sir, the way to make 
sure of power and influence is, by lending money confidentially to 
your neighbours at a small mterest, or perhaps at no interest at 
all, and having their bonds m your possession.” boswell, “May 
not a man, Sir, employ his riches to advantage, in educating young 
men of merit?” Johnson: “Yes, Sir, if they fall in your way; but 
if It be understood that you patronize young men of merit, you will 
be harassed witli solicitations. You will have numbers forced upon 
you, you ivill have no ment; some will force them upon you from 
mistaken partiality; and some from downright interested motives, 
without scruple; and you will be disgraced.” 

"Were I a nch man, I would propagate all kinds of trees tliat 
will grow in the open air. A green-house is childish. I would intro- 
duce foreign animals into the country; for instance, the reindeer,” 
So 



\Vc then walked to the Pantheon The fintt ^Ic^^ of tt did not 
strike Its »o much as Panclapli, of which he tstd, the '*ccufi d'cctl 
was the finest thinp he had c\cr seen ” The truth i», Pantlaph t* of 
a more beautiful form, more of it, or tnilier indeed tire whole 
rofundo, appears at once, and it is better lighted Ilotxtscr, as 
Johnson observed, wc saw the Pantheon m time of moumtnp, when 
there was a dull uniformit> , whereas we liad teen Ranclaph, when 
the VTcw^ was enlwcned with a pij profusion of colour* 

I said there was not half a puinca** worth of pleasure in secinr 
thu place joUNjos* "But, Sir, there is lialf a pumca’* worth of 
infcnonty to other people m not havinp seen it " rost^T-U, " I 
doubt. Sir, whether there arc man> happ> people here ’* joirvros 
"Yes, Sir, there arc many happy people here There arc many 
people here 'ftho arc watching hundreds, and who think hundred* 
ere watching them ’’ 

Happemng to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, 1 presented him to Dr 
Johnson Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the Pantheon 
would encourage luxury " Sir, (said Johnson,) I am a great fnend i 
to publick amusements , for they keep people front \ ice You now 
(addressing himself to me,) would base been vnih a wendi, lad )t»u 
not been here— *01 1 forgot you were nvamed " 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a pcopk, and destroy* 
the spirit of liberty Johnson "Sir, that is all ^^slona^> 1 would 
not gi\c half a guinea to b\c under one form of Gotemment rather 
than another It is of no moment to the happiness of on indmdual 
Sw, tb.e ySat aW* perKtr wcaViIW?; \o ti pn^aVe Tnan 

What Frenchman is prc% ented from passing his life os he pleases ? " 
sm ADAjt "But, Sir, m the Bntish consutuuon n is surely of im- 
portance to keep up a spmt in the people, so os to presen e a balance 
against the crown " joitNsov " Sir, I percenc you arc a silc WJugJt 
-'A\'hy all this childish jealousy of the power of the crown? The 
crown has not power enough vhicn I say that all go\‘cTnmcnu arc 
alike, I consider that in no gosemment pm\er can be abused long 
Mankind will not bear it If a sotcrcign oppresses hts people to a 
great degree, they will nsc and cut off hw head There is a remedy 
m human nature against tyTonny , that will keep us safe under ct-co 
form of gotemment. Had not the people of France thought them- 
selves honoured in sharing in the brilliant actions of l>ouis XlV, 
they would not have endured hun, and wc may say the same of the 
King of Prussians people *’ Sir Adam introduced the anaent Greek* 
and Romans Johnson "Sir, the mas* of both of them were 



barbarionfi. The mass of every people must be barbarous where 
there is no pnntmg, and consequently knowledge is not generally 
diffused Knowledge is diffused among our people bjy the news- 
papers.” Sir Adam menbomng the orators, poets and artists of 
Greece Johnson. "Sit, I am talking of the mass of the people. 
We see even what the boasted Athemans were. The little effect 
which Demosthenes’s orations had upon them, shews that they 
were barbarians.” 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topicks ; for he suggested a doubt 
of the propriety of Bishops havmg seats in the House of Lords. 
JOHNSON ; “ How so, Sir ? Who is more proper for havmg the digmty 
of a peer, than a bishop, provided a Bishop be what he ought to be ; 
and if improper Bishops be made, that is not the fault of the 
Bishops, but of those who make them *’ 

On Sunday, April 5, after attencUng divine service at St Paul’s 
church, I found him alone. Of a schoolmaster of his acquaintance, 
a native of Scotland, he said, "He has a great deal of good about 
hun, but he is also very defective in some respects. His inner part 
18 good, but his outer part is mighty awkward. You in Scotland do 
not attam that mce cntical skill m languages, which we get in our 
schools m England I would not put a boy to him, whom I intended 
for a man of leammg. But for the sons of citizens, who are to learn 
a little, get good morals, and then go to trade, he may do very 
well ” 

I mentioned a cause m which I had appeared as counsel at the 
bar of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, where a 
Probationer, (as one hcensed to preach, but not yet ordained, is 
called,) was opposed in hia application to be mducted, because it 
was alledged that he had been guilty of formcation five years 
before Johnson: “Why, Sir, if he has repented, it is not a sufficient 
objection. A man who is good enough to go to heaven, is good 
enough to be a clergyman.” I told him, that by the rules of the 
Church of Scotland, in their “Book of Disciplme,” if a scandal 
as It IS called, is not prosecuted for five years, it cannot afterwards 
be proceeded upon, “ unless it be of a Jieinousnatu/e, or agam become 
flagrant; ” and that hence a question arose, whether fornication was 
a sm of a hemous nature; and that I had nlaintained, that it did 
not deserve that epithet, m as much as it wm not one of those sms 
which argue very great depravity of heart* in short, was not, m the 
general acceptation of mankind a heinous sin. Johnson: “No, 
Sir, it IS not a heinouB sin. A heinm^L? is that for which a ma n is 
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punwhcd wtb death or bannhment ** dosv.tll: Sir, after 1 

had argued that it wa* not n heinous siDj an old dergyntan ro^c up, 
and repeating the test of senpture denounang judgment op^tntt 
tehoremongers, asked, whether, considcnng this, there could he 
any doubt of fornication being a heinous nn *’ joii'etoN “Why, 
Sir, obsenc the word trhomnonjer Estry iin, if yvcTStstcd in, wiH 
become heinous. WhoTcmongcr it a dealer m whores, as ironmonger 
IS a dealer in iron But at you don't call n man an ironmonger for 
bujang and selling a penknife, so you don't call a man a whore- 
monger for getting one wench with child ’* 

1 spoke of the inequality of the liinngt of the clergy in England, 
end the scanty pros'isions of tome of llic Curates joirsrsos “ Wlij , 
yes, Sir; but it cannot be helped You must considrr, that the 
reienucs of the dergy arc not at the disposal of the itatc, hVc the 
pay of the army Different men bate founded different churdics, 
and some arc better endowed, some w'orsc The state cannot 
interfere and make an equal division of what has been panicvdatly 
appropruted Now when a dergymm has but a tmall Jmng, or 
even two small living*, he can afford strj little to the Curate." 

On Monday, April 6, 1 dmed with him at Sir Alexander 
Macdonald’*, where was a young olTicer in the regimmtals of the 
Scots Royal, who talked with a vivocarj, fluency, and prenwon »o 
uncommon, that he nttmctcd particular attention He prosed to 
be the Honourable 'Thomas Erskinc, yeningeit broiliCr to the 
Earl of Buchan, who has since nsen Into such brilliant reputation 
at the bar in Westnumtcr-hall 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson csdaimcd, “he was a« 
blockhead and upon my expressing my astonishment at *o *tmnge 
an assertion, he aaid, “WTiat I mean by lu* being o blockliead is, 
that he im a barren rascal ” coswtli.. "Will you not allow. Sir] 
he draws scry natural pictures of human life?” joirssON 
VShy, Sir, It is of sTry low hfc. Richardson used to say, that had 
he not known who Fielding was, he should ha\c belies cd he was 
^ ostler Su, there is more knowledge of the heart in one letter of 
Ihchardson'*, than ,n all 'Tom Jones' I, mdecd, never read 
J^h Andrews cisKnvE. “Surdy. Sir, Richardson is verv 
^ous joimsov “ Why, Sir, if you w ere to read Richardson for 
story, your impatience would be so much fretted that you would 
hang youmlf. But ywu must read him for the sentiment, and 
colder the story as only giving occasion to the senument ” 

We talked of ganung, and mumadvxrtcd on it mth seventy. 
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'joiiNSON; '"Nay, gentlemen^ let us not aggravate the matter. It 
IS not roguery to play with a man who is ignorant of the game, 
while you are master of it, and so win his money, for he thinks he 
can play better than you, as you think you can play better than he; 
and the superior skill carries it.’* erskine. "He is a fool, but you 
are not a rogue ” Johnson “That’s much about the truth, Sir. 
It must be considered, that a man who only does what every one of 
the society to which he belongs would do, is not a dishonest man. 
In the repubhek of Sparta, it was agreed, that stealmg was not 
dishonourable, if not discovered I do not commend a society 
where there is an agreement that what would not otherwise be 
fair, shall be fair; but I mamtam, that an individual of any society, 
who practises what is allowed, is not a dishonest man ” bosweli, 

‘ ‘ So then. Sir, you do not think ill of a man who wms perhaps 
forty thousand pounds in a winter?" Johnson “Sir, I do not call 
a gamester a dishonest man; but I call him an unsocial man, 
an unprofitable man Gammg is a mode of transfernng property 
without produemg any intermediate good T radcs gives employment 
to numbers, and so produces mtermediate good ” 

Mr. Erslune told us, that when he was m the island of Minorca, 
he not only read prayers, but preached two sermons to the regiment. 
He seemed to object to the passage m senpture, where wc are told 
that the angel of the Lord smote m one mght forty thousand 
Assyrians. “Sir, (said Johnson,) you should recollect that there 
was a supernatural interposition, they were destroyed by pestilence 
You are not to suppose that the angel of the Lord went about and 
stabbed each of them with a dagger, or knocked them on the head , 
man by man.” 

After Mr Erskmc was gone, a discussion took place, whether 
the present Earl of Buchan, when Lord Cardross, did nght to 
refuse to go Secretary of the Embassy to Spam, when Sir James 
Gray, a man of mfenour rank, went Ambassadour Dr. Johnson 
said, that perhaps in pomt of interest he did wrong, but m point of 
digmty he did well Sir Alexander insisted that be was wrong, 
and said that Mr. Pitt intended it as an advantageous thing for him. 
"Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) Mr. Pitt might thmk it an advantageous 
thing for him to make him a vintner, and get him all the Portugal 
trade’ but he would have demeaned himself strangely had he ac- 
cepted of such a situation. Sir, had he gone Secretary while his 
inferiour was Ambassadour, he would havo been a traitor to his 
rank and family.” 
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1 talked of the httlc attachment 'Ahicli whiiitcd l>cmccn near 
relations m London, "Sir, (laid Johnson,) in a counir) *o com- 
mercial as ours, where e\crj man can do for himself, there I' not 
so much occasion for that attachment No man is thought the 
veottc o£ here, whose brother seas banped In untmitmetnal 
countnes, many of the branches of a family must def^cnd on the 
stock, so, in order to make the head of ilic familj take carr of them, 
they arc represented ns connected xeith Kis reputation, that, *etf- 
lose bemR interested, he may ciccrt himself to promote their 
interest. You ha\ e first larpe circles, or cJins , cs commerce incrcaTj, 
the connection u confined to families*, bj decrees, that too yoes 
off, as harnng become unnecessary, and there l>cmp fr\e oppor- 
tuniucs of mtCTcourtc One brother is a merchant m the city, and 
another is an officer in the guards, bmv bule mtercourse can these 
two have '* 

I nxpued warmly for the old feudal sysitm Sir Aletander 
opposed it, end talked of the pleasure of eceinr all mm free and 
mdependent jou'^n "I oRree with Mr Hoswcll, that there 
must be a high satisfaction in bcinf* n feudal I-ord, but wt; are to 
consider that we ought not to wish to liase a number of men 
unhappy for the aatitfoction of one ” — I maintained iliat numbers, 
namely, the vassals or followers, w-cre not unhappy , for that there 
was o reaprocid aausfaction between the l^rd and them, he 
being land m hU authority o\er them, they hemg respectful end 
faithful to him 

On Thursday, April 9, I called on him to beg he would go and 
dine wnth me at the Mitre tavern He hid resohed not to dine at 
all thu day, I know not for what reason, and 1 was ao unwilling to 
be dcpri\*cd of his company, that I wws content to submit to suffer 
Q want, which wus at first somcwliat painful, but he aoon made me 
forget it, and a man is always pleased with himself, when he finds 
hjs intellectual mclmationa predominate 

He observed, that to reason philosophically on the nature of 
prayer, was very unprofitable 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one fnend, who was an 
honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had seen 0 ghost; 
old Mr Edward Cave, the printer at Su JoWb Gate He said, 
Mr Cave did not like to talk of it, and seemed to be m great 
horrour whenever ft was mtnuoned noswTUL "Pniv, Sir, what 
did he say was the appearance? ’’ yoit^sos " Wliy , Sir, something 
of a shadowy being '* 
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I mentioned witches, and asked him what they properly meant. 
JOHNSON "Why, Sir, they properly mean those who make use of 
the aid of evil spirits ” boswell. “There is no doubt, Sir, a general 
report and belief of their having existed.” JOHNSON. “You have 
not only the general report and belief, but you have many voluntary 
solemn confessions ” He did not affirm anythmg positively upon 
a subject which it is the fashion of the times to laugh at as a matter 
of absurd credulity He only seemed willing, os a candid enquirer 
after truth, however strange and inexplicable, to shew that he 
understood what might be urged for it 

On Fnday, April lo, I dined with him at General Oglethorpe’s, 
where we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

I started the question, whether duellmg was consistent with 
moral duty. The brave old General fired at this, and said, wnth a 
lofty air, " Undoubtedly a man has a nght to defend his honour ” 
GOLDSMITH* (tummg to me,) “ I ask you first. Sir, what would you 
do if you were affronted? ” I answered, I should think it necessary 
to fight “Why then, (replied Goldsmith,) that solves the question ” 
JOHNSON*. “No, Sir, It does not solve the question. It does not 
follow, that what a man would do is therefore right ” 1 said, 1 
wished to have it settled, whether duelling was contrary to the laws 
of Christianity. Johnson immediately entered on the subject, and 
treated it m a masterly manner, and so far as I have been able to 
recoUect, his thoughts were these: “ Sir, as men become in a high 
degree 'refined, vanous causes of offence arise; which are con- 
sidered to be of such importance, that life must be staked to atone 
for them, though in reahty they are not so A body that has received 
a very fine polish may be easily hurt. Before men arrive at this 
artificial refinement, if one tells his neighbour — ^he lies, his neigh- 
bour tells him — he lies; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his 
neighbour gives him a blow: but m a state of highly polished 
society, an afl&ront is held to be a senous mjury. It must, therefore, 
be resented, or rather a duel must be fought upon it, as men 
have agreed to banish from their society one who puts up with 
an affront without fighting a duel. Now, Sir, it is never unlawful 
to fight m self-defence He, then, who fights a duel, does not fight 
from pas3ion''against his antagonist, but out of self-defence; to 
avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent himself from being 
driven out of society. I could wish there was not that superfluity of 
refinement, but while such notions prevail, no doubt a man may 
lawfully fight a duel *’ 
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The Gcflewl told i»( ihjil wVcn ht tt** ft \‘cTy )t?OTJt Taan, I 
thtnl: on!) fifteen, wmnp under Tnnw: Eupmc of Sivny, hr ve%\ 
tittim: in « company at table nrith a Trinec of \\ irirmbcr^, Ttic 
Pnncc took up a plaaa of tvjnc^ and, b> a fdhp, made fame of it fly 
tn OglcihoTpe'i face Here waa » met dilemma To have cl jillenrcd 
him injtantl>, miRht ha\c ftced a qnarrcUome character upon Uw 
younR toldicr, to hai-c taken no nonce of tt, mtpht have been 
considered at corwardice Ofdcthorpc, therefore, Ixeptnij hi* eye 
upon the France, end amilmr at the time, at if he took wliat KU 

Highness had done In j«t, aaid "flfrnt Prtret (I forrel the 

French teords he used, the purport hovrever vno,) "That** a pood 
joke but we do it much better m England’'' and threw a whotc 
glass of nine m the Fnnee’* fate An old General who aa* by, faid, 
*'/f a friert /int, mon Pnnee, roiu Ccxts <o*vnmr^** end thus ell 
ended m pood humour 

A question teas ttoned, how far people svho disaptte in a capital 
point can lu’c in friendship together Johnson *aid they might, 
Goldsmith said they could not, as they hsd not the idm rttif 
atqut idem noffe — the tame likings and the same a\ crsion* jorrv'os * 
“Why, Sir, you must thun the »ubjc« « to which you ditagiec. 
For instance, I can In e ^ cry w ell with HmVe 1 Im c hi* kno* sledge, 
his Ecnius, his diHuswri. and affluence of eomt nation; but 1 
would not talk to him of the tlockmgham party" cotruMnil. 
“But, Sir, when people Ihe together who havt *otncthmr as to 
which they disagree, and which they want to shun, they waU be in 
^ situation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard 'You may look 
into all the chambers but one ’ But we should haix the greatest 
tnclmation to look into that chamber, to talk of that subject." 
jOiiKBO^, (with a loud voice) “ Sir, I am not faying that you could 
live in fncndship with a man from whom you differ as to some 

^ do iu You put me m mind of 

Sappho in Ovid " 


our friend Goldsmith he said. “Sir. he is w much afnid * 
Of being urmoticed, that he often talks merely lest y-ou should 
forget that he n m the company " Doswaj. “Yes. he stand* 
orwand " joimsoN “True, Sir; but if a man js to stand foni'urd, 
he aho^d wish to do It not in nn aukward posture, not m rags, not 
«o as that he shall only be exposed to ndiculc," nostvru.. “ For my 
part. I like very weU to hear honest Goldsmith talk away can> 
jmiNSON’ “Why, yea. S,r. but he should not like to hear 
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On Tuesday Apnl 14, I talked of the recent expulsion of six 
students from the University of Oxford, who were methodists, 
and would not desist from pubhckly praying and exhortmg, 
JOHNSON. “ Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and proper What 
have they to do at an University, who are not wiHmg to be taught, 
but will presume to teach ? Where is rehgion to be learnt, but at 
an University? Sir, they were examined, and found to be mighty 
Ignorant fellows.” BOSWELL* “But, was it not hard, Sir, to expel 
them, for I am told they were good bemgs?” JOHNSON. "I believe 
they might be good bemgs, but they were not fit to be m the 
Umversity of Oxford A cow is a very good animal m the field, 

'' but we turn her out of a garden.” Lord EUbank used to repeat this 
as an illustration uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of callmg Johnson forth to talk, and exerase his wit, 
though I should myself be the object of it, I resolutely ventured 
to undertake the defence of convivial indulgence in wine, though he 
was not to-night in the most genial humour. After urging the 
common plausible topicks, I at last had recourse to the maxim, 
in vino veritas, a man who is well warmed with wine wdl speak 
truth JOHNSON. “ Why, Sir; that may be an argument for drinking, 
if you suppose men in general to be bars But, Sir, I would not keep 
company with a fellow, who lyes as long as he is sober, and whom 
you must make drunk before you can get a word of truth out of 
him ” 

Mr Langton told us, he was about to estabhsh a school upon his 
estate, but it had been suggested to him, that it might have a 
tendency to make the people less mdustrious. Johnson* “No, Sir. 
While leammg to read and vmte is a distinction, the few who have 
that distinction may be the less mclmed to work, but when every 
body learns to read and wnte, it is no longer a distinctidh. A man 
who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work; but if every- 
body had laced waistcoats, we should have people workmg m laced 
waistcoats There are no people whatever more industrious, none 
who work more, than our manufacturers ; yet they have all learned 
to read and write Sir, you must not neglect doing a thing im- 
mediately good, from fear of remote evil, — from fear of its being 
abused. A man who has candles may sit up too late, which he 
would not do if he had not candles; but nobody will deny that the 
art of makmg candles, by which light is continued to us beyond 
the time that the sun gives us light, is a valuable art, and ought to 
be preserved.” boswell: “But, Sir, would it not be better to follow 
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Nomre, end ps to bed wid jun « nature puci u» or 
withholds It?” joirs=oN “Ko, Sir; for then ^’re should havi^ no 
land of equality in the f anuion of our time benxrcn flrepmq and 
wakwfr It would be \cn‘ difTcreni in dtiTerem seasons end in 
dilTcrent pbtM In some of the nonhem psiU of Scotland Imu 
httle liqhi i* there in the depth of winter’ 

On Sundas, April ig, bcuiR Ea-ttcr-daNf General Paoh end t paid 
him a \T»it before dinner. We talked of the notion tliat blind Perm’!' 
can duUnfpiish colours bj the touch Johnson said, ih*t Profe^^T-or 
Sanderson menuons his havrej; attcmpteil to do it, but tliat be found 
he waa amrunR at an impossihiltii , that to be sure a difTcrence in 
the fturfacc tnakci the difTercnce of colours, liut that difTettnce is 
80 fine, that it is not sensible to the toueli llie General mentioned 
juEqlcre and fraudulent pamesters, who could know cards by tlir 
touch Dr Johnson Mid, "the cards used bs lucb persons must 
be less polished tlian ours commonly arc " 

We talked of sounds The General said, there sN*a' no \>eauty m 
a trniplc sound, but onl> in an harmonious composition of soundi 
I presumed to difTer from this opinion, and mentioned the ‘ofi and 
sweet sound of a fine woman** s'olcc JOIdtson **No, Rir, if a 
serpent or a toad uttered it, )*ou svould think it urly" rOMSTix 
“So you would think. Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttcredi b> 
one of those animals *' joiiKSON “Ko, Sir, it would be admired We 
have seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as Utile as toads** (lauphiny). 

Tallcmg on the subject of taste m the aru, be said, Uuit dilTcrencc 
of taste was, in truth, difference of skill nocwixt. “Ilut, Sir, is 
there not a quality called taste, which consuls merely in perception 
Or m liking, for instance, we find people differ much as to what is 
the best style of English compositiDTi Some thinl, Sw ift'8 the best ; 
others prefer a fuller and grander wav of w’nling *’ joirvjos “Sir, 
you must first define what you mean bj style, before you can judge 
Vifho has a good taste in style, and who has a bad The two dosses 
of persons whom you base mentioned, don’t differ as to good and 
bad They both agree that Swift has a good neat style , but one lo\cs 
a neat style, another loses a style of more splendour In like manner, 
one loves a plain coat, another lotre* n laced coat , but neither ^v^ll 
deny that each is good m its kind " 

While I remained m London this spring, 1 was with him at 
several other tunes, both by himself and in company \Vlthout 
specifying each particular day, I have presetted the follow mg 
memorable things 
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A gentleman having to some of the usual arguments for drinking 
added this: "You know, Sir, drmkmg drives away care, and makes 
us forget whatever is disagreeable. Would not you allow a man to 
drink for that reason?” JOHNSON; "Yes, Sir, if he sat next you.*' 

He said, “there is no permanent national character: it varies 
according to circumstances. Alexander the Great swept India, now 
the Turks sweep Greece ” 

A learned gentleman, who m the course of conversation wished 
to inform us of this simple fact, that the Counsel upon the circuit 
at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, took, I suppose, seven or 
eight mmutes m relating it circumstantially. He m a plentitude of 
phrase told us, that large bales of woollen cloth were lodged in the 
town-hall , — that by reason of this, fleas nestled there m prodigious 
numbers; that the lodgings of the counsel were near the town-hall: 
— and that those little animals moved from place to place with 
wonderful agility. Johnson sat m great impatience till the gentleman 
had finished his tedious narrative, and then burst out (playfully 
however), "It is a pity, Sir, that you have not seen a hon, for a 
flea has taken you such a tune, -that a lion must have served you a 
twelve-month ” 

I He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from Lord 
Mansfield; for he was educated in England "Much (said he,) 
may be made of a Scotchman, if he be caught young.” 

Talkmg of a modem histonan and a modem moralist, he said, 
“There is more thought m the moralist than m the histonan. 
There la but a shallow stream of thought m history.” boswell: 
"But surely, Sir, an historian has reflection,” Johnson: “Why yes. 
Sir, and so has a cat when she catches a mouse for her kitten. But 
she cannot wnte like ******** neither can ♦♦♦***<'**.” 

He said, " I am very unwilhng to read the manuscripts of authours, 
and give them my opinion. If the authours who apply to me have 
money, I bid them boldly print without a name ; if they have written 
in order to get money, I tell them to go to the booksellers and make 
the best bargam they can.” bosweu-: "But, Sir, if a bookseller 
should bring you a manuscript to look at?” Johnson: “Why, Sir, 
I would desire the booTcseller to take it away.” 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long m Spam, and 
was unwiUmg to return to Britam. Johnson: " Sir, he is attached to 
some woman.” boswell: " I rather believe, Sir, it is the fine climate 
which keeps him there ” ‘Johnson: “Nay Sir, how can you talk 
so? What IS climate to happiness? Place me in the heart of Asia 
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thcnJd I not eiHcd? ^^*hat pfoj^riK>n <VTjtt Vf *r \fi il-r 
complex tysitm of bujnjin hfc? Yoj> tv*y «ci\»r tr** ti^ Ijvt- it 
Bolfifjns to tat iftuta^trt 'Hw ♦a«i5?o Overt »'t live Ik-h m t'/f 
Tftffld; ihty Icrtc much b) hemp esmeO " 

On Saturday, May 9, Mr* Dcmp^lti anJ t hr t ittrt f tn 
bv ounct'C^ tl the nuti^h Cti|Trr‘1imitf t Jo' t*h'**t ( 

happened to call in the mn'nm;’, *aid J t/t, p? 

be did, and we tpent a \cry «ri«ahk diy, tU-'t I ircf'Vf "t l<jt 
little of u Kit parted. 

He aatd* "Walpole wat a rtiinnicr chvn by 0 Kirf tT tj,* 
people* Pittwai a mmuttr rh^n by ihr por'plr to the Krvr— tt 
to adjunct." 

"The mifortune of Coldimnh In fcofivtftjif/rn it tl 
^ ^thout knmvin;* htrv he it tn pet off Iht rmjut i* rtt*!, l-ji 
h« bwwicdRc 11 amall. At they mn of a pmetour msn, u it • r-rv 
w » not nch. we tm^ aay of Goldtmith, it it a p,ty ),r u f>. 

kotrvmg He would not keep Intfcjrowkd;^: to hirTvIf" 
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CHAPTER V 
/« Seventeen Seventy-three 

On Saturday, April 3, tlic day after my arrival m London in 
1773, I went to his house late m the evening, and sat with Mrs. 
Williams till he came home I found in the London Chromcle, Dr. 
Goldsrmtli’s apology to the publick for beating Evans, a bookseller, 
on account of a paragraph m a newspaper published by him, which 
Goldsmith thought impertmcnt to him and to a lady of his ac- 
quaintance. The apology was written so much in Dr. Johnson’s 
manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I supposed it to be his, 
but when he came home, he soon undeceived us. When he said to 
Mrs. Williams, “Well, Dr Goldsmith’s tnamfesto has got into your 
paper,” I asked him if Dr Goldsmith had wntten it, witli an air 
that made him see I suspected it was his, though subsenbed by 
Goldsnuth. Johnson. “Sir, Dr. Goldsmith would no more have 
asked me to write such a thing as that for him, than he would have 
asked me to feed him with a spoon, or to do any thmg else that 
denoted his imbeahty I as much believe that he wrote it, as if I 
had seen him do it. Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he would 
not have been allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, done it very 
well , but it 13 a foolish thing well done I suppose he has been so much 
elated with the success of his new comedy, that he has thought every 
thing that concerned him must be of importance to the publick.” 
BOSWELL “ I fancy, Sir, this is the first time that he has been engaged 
m such an adventure.” Johnson: “Why, Su, I believe it is the first 
time he has beat', he may have been beaten before. This, Sir, is a 
new plume to him ” 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, and his discoveries to the prejudice of Lord Russel and 
Algernon Sydney. Johnson: “Why, Sir, every body who had just 
notions of Government thought them rascals before. It is well that 
all mankind now see them to be rascab.” boswell- "But, Sir, may 
not those discovcncs be true without their being rascals ? ” Johnson : 
“ Consider, Sir, would any of them have been willmg to have had 
It known that they mtngucd with France? Depend upon it. Sir, he 
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who does s^hai he Ii nfnid should be Vno'.'Tt, Um Kme^bmp 
about liuru Tim Dalrympte tceiivs to be h^'V»i Ml , fur be 
tclU equally vdiat md^es a^iun't both #>drt tlut ri "li*"' tan Iv 
poorer than hi* mode of \vntmp, it »* the mere I’^'ancifte ef * 
cdiool'boj Great Hcl but ptcatcr Mu** and such nuT" 

At Mr^Thralc**, in the evmlop, he lepcAte J |u% ii'Mil pt radnurtl 
decbmanon opam't actum in pubUcU tfcal mp '* Aet*ofi. can I Jttc- 
no effect upon reatonahlc tmtid*. It itu> tjmicrt tmn'*, but it 
htter can cnfoncc trpvmitnt U you tT^ah to a dop, \*vu utc snton: 
you hold up your hand ihut, bccaunch'* t* a brute » an J in pNipoMt-m 
as men arc removed from brutes, action 'Mllbnc the lets tr*'.utrct: 
upon them” Mtta Ttnctix* ' \Vlut then. ?b, Ivti-Tr'i tf 
Dcmotthcncs'i wying? ‘Action, actinn ietitnl**’ jotf'- o*<> 
'‘Detnosthcn«, Madam, ipohe to an aitrmbb of brutn; to o 
barbarous people.*’ 

Lord Chcstctfudd beinp nicniumcd, Johnson mnailed. thu 
almost nU of that celebrated nobtermn'* ’.any capnn v^rre pun*. 
He, hots ever, allowed the ment of good wjt to hu \jr> ddup'c 
saying of Lord Tyrawlcy and huniclf, when both scry old tnd 
inTiim * Tynwlcy and I bate been dead these tiro )Tar», but wc 
don't choose to have it known " 


On Tuesday, Apnl ts, he and Dr Goldnnitb and I dtnci! at 
General Oglethorpe'* Goldsmith expatiated on the cunutvm 
topick, that the race of our people ssat dejnmerated, and that ihb 
was owing to luxury . )OttSSos •' S,r. m the f.ni place. I doubt tl r 
fact. I believe there are as many tall men in rnglond now, as tsxr 
there were But, tccondly, supposing the stature of our people to 
be dimmishcd, that u not owing to luxuo , for. Sir, consider to hmv 
very small a proportion of out people luxury can reach Our 
soldicp^, curdy, are not luxurious, who hs-c on rix-pmce a day 
and the «amc reimrk will apply to almost aU ilic other dasies' 
Luxury, w far as u reaches the poor, wHl do good to the of 
people, It wffl strengthen and multiply them Sir, no nation was 
«er hurt by I^ry. for, as I said before, it can reach but to a tr^ 
Kr.« merc^: „f ernnmero anj monur.cturM 

for 'to mon'ol honou™.-, „mp,u.,on 

.1,“ ^ topic, for TOu vail 

e, there ts no man who works at any particular trade K 

r* M to do w Ono pon or 
other of U. body be, OS more mod then the reel, he » .ome 
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degree deformed* but, Sir, that is not luxury. A tailor sits cross- 
legged, but that is not luxury.” goldsmith. “CZome, you’re just 
going to the same place by another road.” Johnson* “Nay, Sir, I 
say that is not luxury Let us take a walk from Charing-Cross to 
Whitechapel, through, I suppose, the greatest series of shops in the 
■world, what is there m any of these shops, tif you except gin-shops,) 
that can do any human being any harm?” goldsmith. “Well, Sir, 
I’ll accept your challenge. The very next shop to Northumberland 
house IS a pickle-shop ” JOHNSON. “Well, Sir: do we not know 
that a maid can m one afternoon make pickles suflBcient to sen’e a 
whole family for a year? nay, that five pickle-shops can serve all 
the kingdom ? Besides, Sir, there is no harm done to any body by 
the making of pickles, or the eating of pickles.” 

We drank tea "with the ladies; and Goldsmith sung Tony 
Lumpkm’s song in his comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,” and a 
very pretty one, to an Irish tune, which he had designed for Miss 
Hardcastle. but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played the part, could not 
sing, it was left out. He afterwards wrote it down for me, by which 
means it was preserved, and now appears amongst his poems. Dr. 
Johnson, on bis way home, stopped at my lodgings in Piccadilly, 
and satwith me, drinking tea a second tone, till a late hour. 

I told him that Mrs Macaulay said, she wondered how he could 
reconcile his political pnnaples -with his moral: his notions of 
inequality and subordmation with wishing well to the happiness of 
all mankmd who might live so agreeably, had they all their portions 
of land, and none to domineer over another. JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, 

I reconcile my principles very well, because mankind are happier 
m a state of mequahty and subordination. Were they to be in this 
pretty state of equality, they ■would soon degenerate into brutes; — 
they would become Monboddo’s nation , — their tails would grow. 
Sir, all would be losers, were ail to work for all : — they would have 
no intellectual improvement. All mtellectual improvement arises 
from leisure; all leisure arises from one working for another.” 

Talking of the fanuly of Stuart, he said, " It should seem that the 
family at present on the throne has now established as good a right 
as the former family, by the long consent of the people ; and that to 
disturb this nght might be considered as culpable. At the same time 
I o’wn, that it is a very difficult question, when considered 'with^ 
respect to the house of Stuart. To oblige people to take oaths as 
to the disputed nght, is ■wrong. I know not whether I could take 
them; but I do not blame those who do.” 
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On Thurtda>, April i$, I dined with him and Df, Gnlilifnitli 
at General PaoltV We found hct« Stftnor MarttneUi, of I“lormcc', 
authour of a Hiilory of Uncland, m Italian^ ptinted at London* 
An animated debate took place \vbctb''r ^lattinelli ahnuld 
continue hi* Histor) of Encland to the present dap. CoLT^Mmi* 
“To be sure he thould.** jomstiN: “No, Sit; he v^ould pure prrat 
offence* He v'ouldha\c to tell ofilmcut all Uic turns rttaivkhat tl ey 
do not ^i-Tih told *' cotnsMtni “It may, pet hap«, be noce < tjrj' for 
a natnc to be more coutiou5, but n fortirncr ttl o come* Mnotip m 
tvithout prejudice, TTn> be corrtuleml a* holdin;? ilic place of « 
Judge, and may epeab hts mtnd (teely *' jotre^ctN. “Sir^ a fo'eumer 
■when be tends a \enik from the Ptc**, <ntpht to lie on UU puatd 
against catclung the errour and mtstalen cmhu'wtrn of the p>eA^tr 
amoTiR whom he happen* to be “ couwMiTtt “ Sir, he w jnit enty 
to tell his hmory, and to tell truth, one an honnt, the otlKT a 
laudable motu-c,“ joiisvjs "Sir, ibc\ ate both laudable moijw 
It ts laudable in a man to wish to lue by hi* labour*, but he iSmild 
sente to a* he rruri Itve b^* them, not as so he may be knocked on the 
head r tvould ndvwc him to be at Catsi* befoTf he pubhthes hfi 
history of the present nee- A forcifmcr who ottaclics htm»elf to a 
pohtjcal party in this country, fs m the vmwi tiate that can l»e 
imagined he is looked upon ns a tncrc intermeddler. A rixncc m»v 
do a frommtetest ’’ nosu-m. “ Or pnivapk “ cmjy^^UTit. “Tl\ttt 
^ people who tell a hundred political he* csrr> day, and ate not 
hurt by it. Surely, then, one may tell truth with rafety “ jojtvro'.. 

Sir, m the first place, he who tell* o hundred lie* }«» dj,. 
the force of his lies But besides, a man had wtJicr hate a 

^‘= not w-ub 

thould u told ' coLDsMmi “Tor my pad, Td tell tmth, and 

"Vcs.Sit.butthcdexalwillbeangty. 

I to shame the dcsnl ns much as you do, but I thould choote 
to be out of the reach of his claws.” coujssnni “ His dami can 
do you no harm, when you ha%c the shield of mith," 

It lumns lj«n obMp,t<l th,t there tro |,nlc horp.t.Utt m 
^ndoa . jot^-sov “Na,, Str, ex,, men ^ho hto e neme. Jr «ho h« 

The 1 ^ Steme, I has-e been told, has had cnganemcni* for rh*- 
momhe; cou^e,™. -Md e ver, dull fellow 

hWcni told us, that for tevend years he Ined mu^t, « u 
Charie. Townshend, and that he ventured to teU htm he a M 
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joker. JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, this much I can say upon the subject. 
One day he and a few more agreed to go and dme m the country, 
and each of them was to bring a fnend m his carnage with him. 
Charles Townshend asked Fitzherbert to go with him, but told 
him, ‘You must find somebody to bnng you back* I can only 
carry you there ' Fitzherbert did not much like this arrangement 
He however consented, observing sarcastically, ‘ It will do ver>' well , 
for then the same jokes will serve you m returning as m going.* ’’ 
An emment publick character bemg mentioned; — JOHNSON. "I 
remember being present when he shewed himself to be so cor- 
rupted, or at least soraethmg so different from what I think nght, 
as to mamtain, that a member of parliament should go along with 
his party nght or wrong Now, Sir, this is so remote from native 
virtue, from scholastick virtue, that a good man must have under- 
gone a great change before he can reconcile himself to such a 
doctrine. It is mamtainmg that you may he to the pubhek, for you 
lie when you call that nght which you think wrong, or the reverse 
A fnend of ours who is too much an echo of that gentleman, ob- 
served, that a man who does not stick uniformly to a party, is only 
waitmg to be bought Why then, said I, he is only waitmg to be 
what that gentleman is already.” 

I spoke of Mr Hams, of Salisbury, as bemg a very learned man, 
and m particular an emment Grecian. Johnson* “ I am not sure of 
that His fnends give him out as such, but I know not who of his 
fnends are able to judge of it ” goljismith: “He is what is much 
better he is a worthy humane man.” Johnson “Nay, Sir, thafis 
not to the purpose of our argument that will as much prove that 
he can play upoh the fiddle as well as Giardmi, as that he is an 
emment Grecian.” goldsmith “The greatest musical performers 
have but small emoluments Giardmi, I am told, does not get 
above seven hundred a year ” Johnson* “That is mdeed but little 
for a man to get, who does best that which so many endeavour to 
do. There is nothing, I thmk, m which the power of art is shown 
so much as m playing on the fiddle In all other thmgs we can do 
something at first Any man will forge a bar of iron, if you give him 
a hammer, not so well as a smith, but tolerably. A man will saw a 
piece of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy one, but give him 
a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he can do nothmg ’* 

On Wednesday, April zi, I dmed with him at Mr Thrale’s. A 
gentleman attacked Gamck for being vain. Johnson* “ No wonder, 
Sir, that he is vain , a man who is perpetually flattered m every mode 
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th*t can be oonccH'ctL i>o man) a tme b**fmn tl»r (cr, tl 

one vronJen he (i not h) lhi» time txxrtne » i 

"And such bcUonvi too 'Lord Manifir'd iMth \H t * 

bunt Lord Chatham Itlc an I hnr rrsd i ri'*r> Utnx 

them to lum, oi wtio enough to rum hn head " . '’Ttve 

he t\hom t\Try body cUt flatten, flittrn nw, 1 tijeti tm truly 
happ) *’ 

The mode* of ImriR in difftrcnl onintnet, an i l1 te van' >^4 x'-f ■* a 
vcTih uhidt men trawl m <]uc»t of nn»r tetmn, Iw^n t/ltd 

of, t learned pentleman nho hold* a conuJef jVV r T :r m * Im 
cipatrated on the happineta of a taster life, enl nv-* 
instance of an offictr who had Mnvw% lorcd fmt t "'<■ m iV 
nildi of America, of whom, nben m that fate, hr th * 

reflection with an air of admiration, as if it lad 
philosophical "litre am 1. free and unmtninrd. armdit il ^ 
maRnificencc of Nature, v.nth ihi* Indun nomin by r-y *i>. a*-)J 
this gun, with which I can procure fivyl whm I want it, whit r''''tr 
can be desired for human happinnsr’ h did n't* ir-uitr ir ic>i 
Mgaaty to forwee that such a sentiment Would r/ot K jvn ntr 1 
to pas* v.’ithout due anunadircriion, ioirrw\ n't 

Str. to be imposed upon by »uch rnni »1 unliiv. It 

■' ‘'T'' !' ; 

claim, Here am I vnth th» cow and this pr*n, wIji Km- r 
enjoy better fcJiaty’" ** 

IVc tidLed of the melancholy end of 1 rtntlm«n t, y,] 

m ha which, had he ulhcl wd, i 

«oon have s’liuthcth" DOsvrrt-L ’• Do wju t; .1 ' 

ccn™.. .UioJc .cc iwO,- 

omvcniHj dicotdcrcd m tfmr inichcc.l, to t7Z7, **' 
» '>m uiccv Acy ricM «. ,;d ciZif 
^.raclt num wffl .ub another." He ' ? * 

thought, that after a man has taVm ih.- ^ s ^ ^ 

It IS mt courage m him to do any thing howesc'T 

he baa nothing to fear " coLOssimi* rt f brcju'c 

“Nay. hut my dear Sir wW S 1 *' 

made hnn resolve, it « upon the ^Ilife rfh ^ 

ut^on IS taken, that I argue Suppovi . tna^i.Tui^ll^^^t^Tr 
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pride, or consaence, or whatever motive, has resolved to kill 
himself; when once the resolution is taken, he has nothing to fear. 
He may then go and take the King of Prussia by the nose, at the 
head of hts anny. He cannot fear the rack, who is resolved to kill 
himself. When Eustace Budgel was walkmg down to the Thames, 
determined to drown himself, he might, if he pleased, without any 
apprehension of danger, have turned aside, and first set fire to St. 
James’s palace “ 

On Tuesday, Apnl 27, Mr. Beauderk and I called on him in the 
morning 

He said, “Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting to 
shine in conversation: he has not temper for it, he is so much 
mortified when he fails Sir, a game of jokes is composed partly of 
skill, partly of chance, a man may be beat at times by one who 
has not the tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith’s putting himself 
against another, is like a man laymg a hundred to one who cannot 
spare the hundred. It is not worth a man’s whUe. A man should 
not lay a hundred to one, unless he can easily spare it, though he 
has a hundred chances for him: he can get but a guinea, and he 
may lose a hundred. Goldsmith is m this state. When he contends, 
if he gets the better, it is a very little addition to a man of his literary 
reputation, if he does not get the better, he is rmserably vexed.” 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate in his witty 
contests, even when he entered the lists with Johnson himself. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was m company with them one day, when 
Goldsmith said, that he thought he could write a good fable, 
mentioned the simphcity which that kind of composition requires, 
and observed, that m most fables the animals mtroduced seldom 
talk in character. “For instance, (said he,) the fable of the little 
fishes, who saw birds fly over their heads, and cnvymg them, 
petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. The skill (contmued he,) 
consists in making them talk like little fishes.” While he indulged 
himself m this fanaful revene, he observed Johnson shaking his 
sides, and laughing. Upon which he smartly proceeded, “Why, 
Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you seem to think; for if you 
were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like whales.” 

On Thursday, April 29 , 1 dmed with him at General Oglethorpe’s, 
where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsrmth, and 
Mr. Thrale. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being mentioned. 
Goldsmith observed, that this was also a custom in Chma; that a 
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dog-butcher is os common there ns nny other butdicr, nnd that 
when he walks abroad nit tlie dogs fall on hfm joitNtoN. **That is 
notowngtohiskiUmgdogs, Sir I temember a butcher at Uchficld, 
whom o dog that wns m the house where 1 Incd, alwaj-* attacked 
It 15 the smell of carnage which provokes this, let the animals he 
has killed be what they may,” oolosmitii “Yea, there is n geneml 
abhorrence in animals nt the signs of massacre If you put o tub full 
of blood into n stable, the horses ore like to go mad ” joirs^S 
”I doubt that ” rouwMmi "Ka>, Sir, it is a fact well authm- 
Peated ” niHAix. ” You had better pro\T it before you put it into 
your book on natural history You may do it in m> stable if you 
wrDl ” joirs'BO'T "Nay, Sir, I would not have him prose it If he is 
content to take his informatian from others, lie may get through 
hi5 book with little trouble, and vnllioui much endangenng his 
reputation But if he makes experiments for to comprchcnsn-c a 
book OB his, there would be no end to them , his erroneous assertions 
would then fall upon himself, and he might be blamed for not 
hntang made expenments as to every particular ’* 

The character of Mallet havmg been introduced, and spoken 
of ihghtmglj by Goldsmith, jottKSOs "WTiy, Sir, Mallet had 
talents enough to keep h« htcrary reputabon d1i\t as long ns be 
himself lived; and that, let me tell you, is a good deal ” oouwMmt* 
"But I cannot agree that it w'as so Hi$ hternrj reputation \ras 
dead long before hvs natural death t consider an auihour's htcrary 
reputabon to be alisc onis while his nsme will insure t good price 
for his copy from the booksellers I will get you (to Johnson,) a 
hundred guineas for any thing whatever that you shall wnie, if you 
putyour name to it,” 

Goldsmith hasnng said, that Gamck’s compliment to the Queen, 
which he introduced into the play of The Chanertt winch he liad 
altered and revised this year, was mean and gross nattcry , 3OHVSON 
" Viby, Sir, I would not tm(e, I would not gi% c solemnly under my 
hand, a character beyond what 1 thought really true, but a speech 
on the stage, let it flatter ci'cr so extra\-aganily , 13 fonnular It has 
always been formulor to flatter IGngs and Queens, so'inuch to, 
that even m our church-semcc we hm’c *our most religious King/ 
used mdiscmnmatcly, whoeser is King Nay, they e\en flatter 
themselves , — ^'we ha^’c been gmaoualy pleased to grant * — No 
modem flattery, howe^‘e^, is so gross as that of the Augustan age 
where the Eroperour was deified ‘Pr<aem Diouj hoticfeuur 
Augtatus ' And as to meanness, (rismg into warmth) how Is It mean 
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in a player, — a showman, — a fellow who exhibits himself for a 
shiUmg, to flatter his Queen ? The attempt, indeed, was dangerous , 
for if it had missed, what became of Gamck, and what became 
of the Queen ? As Sir Wdliam Temple says of a great General, it is 
necessary not only that his designs be formed in a masterly manner, 
but that they should be attended with success. Sir, it is nght, at a 
time when the Royal Family is not generally liked, to let it be seen 
that the people like at least one of them ” sra Joshua Reynolds; 
“ I do not perceive why the profession of a player should be des- 
pised, for the great and ultimate end of all the employments of 
mankind is to produce amusement. Gamck produces more 
amusement than any body ” boswell- “ You say. Dr. Johnson, that 
Gamck exhibits himself for a shilhng In this respect he is only on 
a footing wth a lawyer who exhibits himself for his fee, and even 
will maintam any nonsense or absurdity, if the case require it 
Gamck refuses a play or a part which he does not like ‘ a lawyer 
never refuses ” Johnson* “Why, Sir, what does this prove? only 
that a lawyer is worse Boswell is now like Jack m The Tale of a 
Tub, who, when he is puxzled by an argument, hangs himself. He 
thmks I shall cut him down, but I’ll let him hang” (laughing 
vociferously.) sir Joshua Reynolds; “Mr. Boswell thinks that the 
profession of a lawyer bemg unquestionably honourable, if he can 
show the profession of a player to be more honourable, he proves 
his argument.” 

On Fnday, April 30, I dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk’s, where 
were L.ord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Reynolds and some more 
members of the literary club, whom he had obligmgly invited 
to meet me, as I was this evening to be ballotted for as candidate 
for admission mto that distinguished society. Johnson had done me 
the honour to propose me, and Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned , Johnson . “ It is amazing how little 
Goldsmith knows He seldom comes where he is not more ignorant 
than any one else ” sir joshua Reynolds: “Yet there is no man 
whose company is more liked.” Johnson. “To be sure. Sir. When 
people find a man of the most distinguished abilities as a writer, 
their mfenour while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying 
to them What Goldsmith conucally says of himself is very true, — 
j he always gets the better when he argues alone ; meanmg, that he is 
master of a subject in his study, and can write well upon it; but 
when he comes mto company, grows confused, and tmable to talk 
Take him as a poet, his Traveller is a very fine performance; ay, 
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and *0 U hw D«frt^tf VxUn;^e vrcrc it not wimetltnei too mndi the 
echo of his lyavelltr^ ^\^lcther, Indeed, wc taJtc him a poet, — as 

Q corntek v\nter, — or as wo historian, he stands in the first cLim 
noswti-L An hutoninl dear Sir, yon surely noH not rank hts 
compilation of the Roman History with the tvorks of other hittonans 
of this age?" JOHNSON*. "Wliy, who arc before him?’* novwTLL* 
“Hume, — Robertson, — Lord Ljatclton " joitNSON' (Hts anti- 
path> to the Scotch bcginrunR to me) '*l hate not read llnmc; 
but, doubtless, Goldsmith’s Historj is better than the verbtas^r of 
Robertson, or the foppery of Dalty-mplc *’ ncmtTLi. ’* Will x-ou not 
admit the supenont> of Robertson, in whose historj* we find such 
penetration — such painting?” joitNSON. "Sir, >*ou must consider 
how that penetration and that pamtinp arc cmplo>*ed It is not 
historj. It IS imagination. He who describes uliat he nc\cr raw, 
draws from fancj* Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces 
m a histor> -piece he imagines on hcroick countenance Vou must 
look upon Robertson's work cs romance and try it b> that standard. 
History It it not Besides, Sir, It is the great excellence of a wnicr 
to put into his book as much as hu book will hold Goldsmith has 
done this m his Histor> Now Robertson might ha\c put ttnee 
as much mto his book Robertson is like n man who hat packed gold 
in wool, the wool takes up more room than the gold No, Sir, I 
always thought Robertson would be crushed b> his owti weight, — 
would be buned under his own ornaments Goldtmith tclb jwu 
shortly all you xvant to know* Robertson detains jou a great deal 
too long No man will read Robertson's cumbrous detail a second 
tune, but Goldsmith'a plam namtwe will please ogam and ogam. 
I w-ould say to Robertson what an old tutor of a college said to one 
of his pupil* * Read o% cr >our compositions, and whcrct cr >*ou meet 
with a passage which you think is particularly fine, strike it out * 
Goldsmith’s abridgement is better than that of Lucius Florus or 
Eutropiiu, and I will venture to 8a>, that if you compare him wtth 
Vertot, In the same place* of the Roman History, >*ou will find 
that he excels Vertot, Su, he has the art of compiling, and of sa>tng 
Mry thing he has to t:n, in a pleasing manner He b now w ntmg n 
Natural History, and will make it ns cntertaiiung as a Persian Talc " 
jortrsoN. "I remember once being with Goldsmith m 

WtttHunster-abbcy VTulc we turvo*ed the Poet’s Comer, I said 
to him, 

" Fomtan ct ntntrvm Ttouien muctbitur ultt ”* 

* Perhapt our name too teiil be mingled with these 



When we got to Tcmple-bar, he stopped me, pointed to the heads 
upon It, and slUy whispered me, 

" Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebttur ISTIS 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. “His Pilgrim's Progress 
has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and the conduct 
of the story ; and it has had the best evidence of its merit, the general 
and continued approbation of mankind. Few books, I believe, have 
had a more extensiye sale. It is remarkable, that it begins very much 
like the poem of Dante; yet there was no translation of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote There is reason to thmk that he had read Spenser.” 

A proposition which had been agitated, that monuments to 
eminent persons should, for the time to come, be erected in St. 
Paul’s church as well ns in Wcstminster-abbey, was mentioned; and 
It was asked, who should be honoured by having his monument 
first erected there. Somebody suggested Pope Johnson. “"VSniy, 
Sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholic, I would not have his to be 
first I think Milton's rather should have the precedence. I thmk 
more highly of him now than I did at twenty. There is more thinking 
in him and m Butler, than in any of our poets.” 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the authour of so 
excellent a book as The Whole Duty of Man should conceal himself. 
JOHNSON: “There may be different reasons ossigncd for this, any 
one of which would be very sufficient He may have been a clergy- 
man, and may have thought that his religious counsels would have 
less weight when known to come from a man whose profession was 
Theology. He may have been a man whose practice was not suitable 
to hiB principles, so that his character might injure the effect of his 
book, which he had written m a season of penitence. Or he may have 
been a man of rigid self-denial, so that he would have no reward for 
his pious labours while in this world, but refer it all to a future state.” 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left at 
Beauclerk’s till the fate of my election should be announced to me. 
I sat in a state of anxiety which even the charming conversation of 
Lady Di Beauclerk could not entirely dissipate. In a short time I 
received the agreeable intelligence that I was chosen. I hastened to 
the place of meeting, and was introduced to such a society as can 
seldom be found, Mr, Edmund Burke, whom I then saw for the 
first time, and whose splendid talents had long made me ardently 
wish for his acquaintance; Dr. Nugent, Mr. Gamck, Dr. 
Goldsmith, Mr, (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and the company 
loa 



Mvith v\hom I had dmcd Upcm my entrance, Johnvjn placed hmrt^clf 
behind b chair, on lahich he leaned on o dc^k or pulpit, »nd with 
humorous formality Rave me ft Cftur^e, pomtinp out the conduct 
expected from me m d pood member of thin club 

On Saturda> , Mav t, vre dined b> ourselves at our old rmdavoui, 
the Mitre tavern He was placid, but not much dispovtd to talk 
He obterved, tliat "The Irish mix belter with the English than the i 
Scotch do, their language is nearer to English; as a proof of which, 
they succeed well at plai*er», which Scotclimen do not 
Then, Sir, they have not that extreme nationality which we find 
m the ScotcK 1 wnll do >*00, Boswell, the justice to t»Vr that you ore 
the most unrroiii/Ied of )-our countrymen You ore almost the onlj 
instance of n 5 >cotchman that I hove known, who did not at every 
other sentence bring in some other Scotchman,*’ 

On Friday, May 7, I breakfasted with him at Mr Thrale’s in 
the Borough While we were alone, 1 endeavoured as well ns 1 could 
to apologise for a lady who had been divorced from her husband by 
act of Parliament I said, that he had used her very ill, had behaved 
brutally to her, and that ahe could not connnue to Inc with lUm 
without havnng her delicacy contaminated, that nil ofTection for 
him was thus destroyed, that the essence of conjugal union being 
gone, there remained only a cold form, a mere cjvdl obligation; 
that she was In the prune of life, with qualities to product happiness , 
that these ought not to be lost, and, that the gentleman on whose 
acERsvina. sVa "was dwoTced bid ^vwed bet brass. »Kbv\r sbvii vm- 
happiiy situated Seduced, perhaps, by the charms of the lady in 
question, I thus attempted to palliate what I was sensible could not 
be justified , for when I hod finished my harangue, my v'cncmble 
fnend gave me a proper check " My dear Sw, nev cr accustom your 
nund to mingle virtue and vice The woman's d whom, and there ’a 
an end on't." 

He described the father of one of his fnends thus: *‘ Sir, he was 
•o exuberant a talker at pubbek meeungi, that the gentlemen of hia 
-.county were afraid of him No business could be done for his de- 
clamation," 

I dined with him this day at the house of my fnends, Messieurs 
Edward and Charles DHly, booksellers m the Poultry' there were 
pn^t, their elder brother Mr Dilly of Bedfordshire, Dr 
^Idsmith, Mr Langton, Mr Oaxton, Reverend Dr Ma>-o o 
dissenting nunister, the Reverend Mr Toplady, and my friend ^he 
Reverend Mr, Temple 
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Hawkesworth’a compilation of the voyages to the South Sea 
being mentioned* — ^JOHNSON: “Sir, if you talk of it as a subject of 
commerce, it mil be gainful ; if as a book that is to increase human 
knowledge, I believe there will not be much of that. Hawkesworth 
can tell only what the voyagers have told him, and they have found 
very little, only one new animal, I think.” boswell* “But many 
insects, Sir.” JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, as to insects, Ray reckons of 
British insects twenty thousand species They might have staid at 
home and discovered enough in that way ” 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. Daines Barrington's ingenious 
Essay agamst the received notion of their migration. JOHNSON* 
“ I think we have as good evidence for the migration of woodcocks 
as can be desired. We find they disappear at a certain time of the 
year, and appear again at a certain time of the year; and some of 
them, when weary in their flight, have been known to alight on 
the nggmg of ships far out at sea.” One of the company observed, 
that there had been instances of some of them found in summer in 
Essex. JOHNSON: “Sir, that strengthens our argument Exceptw 
prohat rcgulam.^ Some being found shews, that, if all remained, 
many would be folind. A few sick or lame ones may be found ” 
GOLDSMITH. “There is a partial migration of the swallows; the 
stronger ones migrate, the others do not.” 

BOSWELL: “I am well assured that the people of Otaheile who 
have the bread tree, the fruit of which serves them for bread, 
laughed heartily when they were informed of the tedious process 
necessary with us to have bread, — plowmg, sowing, harrowing, 
reapmg, threshing, grinding, baking.” Johnson; “Wliy, Sir, all 
ignorant savages will laugh when they are told of the advantages 
of civilized life. Were you to tell men who live without houses, 
how we pile brick upon bnck, and rafter upon rafter, and that 
after a house is raised to a certain height, a man tumbles off a 
scaffold and breaks his neck; he would laugh heartily at our folly 
m building; but it docs not follow that men are better without 
houses. No, Sir, (holding up a slice of a good loaf,) this is better 
than the bread tree.” 

He repeated an argument, which is to be found m his Ramhicr, 
against the notion that the brute creation is endowed with the 
faculty of reason: “birds build by instinct; they never improve; 
they build their first nest as well as any one they ever build.” 
GOLDSMITH* "Yet we see it you take away a bird’s nest 'with the 
* The exception tests the rule, 
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esK* in It, ihc wU maltc a iliRhtcr nw and la> attain," jmtNfOS, 
** Sir, that ia bccatne ot hm ahc has fuh twnc and maVts htr ntat 
dchbtnfily In the ca<e >im mention the is pressed to lay, and 
tnmt thertfort tnabt her nest quicWi, and comct^ucntli \t will be 
ilitibt-" coLOSMmr "The mdification of birds n wlut » lean 
known in natural history, thoUtth one of the most Cilnous thinra 
m il" 

I introduced the subject of toleration jotts^tcrs* "Everj’ toaclY 
has a Tight to preserve puhlick peace and order, and therefore lias 
a good nght to prohibit the pmpapanon of opinions which have a 
dangerous tendency To say the macuttatr has this nght, is snmR 
an inadetpiatc word ii is the tonriv for which the mattivtrale is 
agent He may be mondly or theologically WTong in restnumnp the 
propagation of opinions which he thinks dangerous, but he is 
polmcally nght." ^two’ "1 am of opinion. Sir, that every man is 
entitled to liberty of conscience m religion; and that the magistrate 
cannot restrain that right." joitvsos " Sir, I agree wath you E\ cry 
man has a nght to liberty of consacncc, and with that the truRisirate 
cannot interfere People confound liberty of thinking svuh libertv of 
talking, nay, with liberty of preaching Esety* man hat a physical 
nght to think os he pleases, for it cannot be discov'ered how he 
thinks He has not a moral nght. for he ought to inform him'ielf and 
think justl) But, Sir, no member of a society has 3 nght to teach 
any doctrine contrary to what the soaety holds to be true. The 
magistrate, 1 say, may be wrong m what he thmks, bat while he 
thinks himself nght, he may and ought to enforce what he thinks " 
MA\o "Then, Sir, we are to temtun always in errour, and truth 
never can prevail; and the magistrate vros nght m persecuting the 
first Chmtians "jOHNSOv "Sir, the only method bj which religious 
truth can be established is by manyrdom The magistrate has a 
nght to enforce what he dunks, and he who is conscious of the 
truth has a nght to suffer I am afraid there is no other way of 
as«rtaininB the truth, but by persecution on the one hand and 
^du^ it on the other ” cou^smthi " But how is a man to act 
So-? Th^gh finnly convinced of the truth of his doctnne, may he 
not thmk it wrong to expose himself to persecution > Has he a nght 
to do so? It It not, as « were, committing tmluntary suicide?" 
JOHNSON Sir, as to voluntary suicide, os you call it, there ore 
twenty thousand men In an army who wiU go without scruple to 
1 ^ shot at, tmd mount a breach for five-pence a day " coldsmith - 
But hav-c they a moral nght to do this?" joimoN "Knj, Sir, ,f 
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you will not take the universal opinion of mankind, I have nothing 
to say. If mankind cannot defend their own way of thinking, I 
cannot defend it. Sir, if a man is m doubt whether it would be 
better for him to expose himself to martyrdom or not, he should 
not do it. He must be convmced that he has a delegation from 
heaven.” goujsmith . ” 1 would consider whether there is the greater 
chance of good or evil upon the whole If I see a man who has fallen 
into a well, I would wish to help him out; but if there is a greater 
probability that he shall pull me in, than that I shall pull him out, 
I would not attempt it So were 1 to go to Turkey, I might wish to 
convert the grand Signor to the Christian faith; but when I con- 
sidered that I should probably be put to death without effectuating 
my purpose in any degree, I should keep myself quiet,” JOHNSON: 
“Sir, you must consider that we have perfect and imperfect 
obhgations. Perfect obligations, which are generally not to do 
something, are clear and positive; as, ‘thou shalt not kill.’ But 
chanty, for instance, is not definable by hnuts. It is a duty to give 
to the poor; but no man can say how much another should give 
to the poor, or when a man has given too httle to save his soul. 
In the same manner it is a duty to instruct the ignorant, and of 
consequence to convert infidels to Chnstianity; but no man in the 
common course of things is obliged to carry this to such a degree 
as to incur the danger of martyrdom, as no man is obhged to stnp 
himself to the shirt, in order to give chanty. I have said, that a 
man must be persuaded that he has a particular delegation from 
heaven.” goldsmith: "How is this to be known? Our first re- 
formers, who were burnt for not bebewng bread and wme to be 
CHRIST” — ^JOHNSON; (intemiptmg him,) "Sir, they were not burnt 
for not believing bread and wine to be CHRIST, but for insulting 
those who did believe it. And, Sir, when the first reformers began, 
they did not intend to be martyred: as many of them ran away os 
could” boswrll: "But, Sir, there was your countryman Elwal, 
who you told me challenged King George with his black-guards 
and his red-guards.” Johnson: “My countryman, Elwal, Sir, 
should have been put in the stocks: a proper pulpit for him; and 
he'd have had a numerous audience. A man who preaches in the 
stocks will always have hearers enough.” boswell: “But Elwal 
thought himself in the right.” Johnson: "We are not providing for 
mad people; there are places for them in the neighbourhood” 
(meaning Moorfields) mayo* "But, Sir, is it not very hard that 
I should not be allowed to teach my children what I really believe 
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to be the truth joiccso'J “Why, Sir, >-00 fn 5 Rht contrive to teach 
>'our children rar/nl rcttnifalinn,' bu% Sir, the Tnaputtaie, If he Vnowt 
It, hss X ncht to restrain -jtiu. Suppose j*ou teach your children to 
be thicv'es?” t-mo “This vs tnaVani; a joke of the subject" 
jojtNSON “Nay, Sir, take it thus* — that you ttacli them the 
community of Roods, for which there are os many plausible argu- 
ments as for most erroneous doctrines You teach ih-m that all 
things *t first were m common, and that no man had a right to 
anything hut as he laid hi 5 hands upon it, and that this still is, or 
ought to be, the rule amongst mankind Here, Sir, >‘Ou sap a great 
principle in soacty, — properly. And don't you think the mayo true 
would have a right to prevent you? Or, Suppo<c you should teach 
your children the notion of the Adamites, and they should run 
naked into the streets, would not the magistrate have a right to 
flog 'cm into their doublets?" mmo " t tliink the macisirate lias 
no right to interfere till there is some ov ert act " bowtix, “ So, 
Sir, though he ices an enemy to the state charginR a blunderbuss, 
he b not to interfere till it ts fired olTl" MA^o “He must be sure of 
its direction against the state" Johnson “Tlic magivimtc is to 
judge of that —He has no nght to rostram your thinking, bccau^o 
the evil centers m yourself If o man were sitting at this table, and 
choppmg off hu fingers, the magistrate, as guardian of the com- 


munity, has no authority to restrain hun, however he might do it 
fmm kindness as a parent. — ■Though, indeed, upon more con- 
sideration, 1 think he may, as it is probable, that be who is chopping 
off his own fingers, may soon proceed to chop olT those of oihcr 
people If I think It right to steal Mr Dilly’a plate, I am a had 
man, but be can say nothing to me If I make an open declaration 
that r think $0, he will keep me out of hu house U I put forth my 
hand, I shall be tent to Newgate Thu is the gradation of thinking, 
preaching, and acting if a man thinks cTToncously , he may keep hu 
thoughts to himself, and nobody wiU trouble him, if he preaches 
erroneous doctrine, society may expel him, if he nets m con- 
^quence of it, the law takes place, and he n hanged *’ nuto “ But, 
Sir, ought not Chmtians to have liberty of consaence? " Johnson^ 
‘ I have already told you so. Sir You are coming back to where you 
were, -Dr Mayo u always taking 0 return post- 

chaue. an^omg the stage over again He has u at half-pnce " 

JOHNSON Mayo, like other champions for unlimited toleration 

has got a set of words Sir, it is no matter, politically, whether the 

* YTithout icandak 
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magistrate be tight or wrong. Suppose n club were to be formed, to 
dnnk confusion to King G^rge the Third, and a happy restoration 
to Charles the Third ; this would be very bad with respect to the 
State, but every member of that club must either conform to its 
rules, or be turned out of it. Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, 
that the magistrate should ‘tolerate all thmgs that are tolerable.’ 
This 13 no good definition of toleration upon any prmciple; but it 
shews that he thought some thmgs were not tolerable.” toplady. 
” Sir, you have untwisted this difficult subject with great dextenty ” 

Durmg this argument, Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, 
from a wish to get in and shtne. Fmding himself excluded, he had 
taken his hat to go away, but remamed for some time with it in his 
hand, like a gamester, who, at the close of a long night, Imgers for 
a little while, to see if he can have a favourable openmg to finish 
with success. Once when he was beginning to speak, he found him- 
self overpowered by the loud voice of Johnson, who was at the 
opposite end of the table, and did not perceive Goldsmith’s attempt. 
Thus disappomted of his wish to obtain the attention of tlie 
company. Goldsmith m a passion threw down his hat, looking 
angrily at Johnson, and exclaimed m a bitter tone, ” Take it” When 
Toplady was going to speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which 
led Goldsmith to think that he was beginning again, and taking 
the words from Toplady Upon which, he seized this opportunity 
of venting his own envy and spleen, under the pretext of sup- 
porting another person* “Sir, (said he to Johnson,) the gentleman 
has heard you patiently for an hour; pray allow us now to hear him ” 
JOHNSON*, (sternly,) “Sir, I was not interruptmg the gentleman. 1 
was only givmg him a signal of my attention. Sir, you are im- 
pertment ” Goldsmith made no reply, but continued in the 
company for some time, 

A gentleman present ventured to ask Dr. Johnson if there was 
not a material difference as to toleration of opinions which lead to 
action, and opmions merely speculative, for instance, would it be 
wrong in the magistrate to tolerate those who preach against the 
doctrme of the trinity? Johnson was highly offended, and said, 
" I wonder, Sir, how a gentleman of your piety can introduce this 
subject in a mixed company.” He told me afterwards, that the 
impropriety was, that perhaps some of the company might have 
talked on the subject in such terms as might have shocked him; or 
he might have been forced to appear m their eyes a narrow-minded 
man. The gentleman, with submissive deference, said, he had only 
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hintcti Rt Uw qudtwn from o dmrc lo hear Dr Johnion** opuuoti 
upon It joro.'SON. "Why, then. Sir, 1 think tUit ptnmttinp men 
to preach any opinion contraty to the tlocmnc of the citablnhed 
church, tends, m o certain drjirce, to lt«cn liic avrthonty of the 
church, and consequently, to fc»<cn tlic influence of 
" It may be coruidcrcd («ud the prnilcTtum,) nhether u nmdd not 
be politick to tolerate in fuch o case.” joHssoN "Sir, we base tven 
talking of rrf^t this f« anotlier qumion I think ti ii nrt poluick 
to tolerate in »uch a ease ” 


uoswiXL "Pray, Mr Dilly, tion does Dr l^land't //iitnrj e/ 
Ireland aetl?" jOttN'SON (bursting forth with o gmrrmis m* 
dignation,> "The Imh arc m a most unnatural ttate , for we see 
there the ndnonty pte\'aning o\cr the majoniy Tlierc it no tn* 
stance, c\'cn in the ten yicrtccutions, of *udi seventy tv that which 
the ptuleMants of Irclond hate exercised aramit the Cathoheks. 
Did we tell them we have conquered them, it would he ahov c board : 


to punish them by confiscation and other penalties, as rebels, war 
monstrous injustice lOng William was not ihcir lawful xoiTtcign 
he had not been acknowledged by the PaTliament of Ireland, when 
they appeared in arms against him." 

I here Buggeated something favourable of the Homan Caihohvij 
TOPLADV t Does not their invocation of saints suppose omni- 
presence in the saints?" joitNso'-. "No, Sir, n suppotes only 
plunprcscnce , and when spirits arc dnested of matter, it teems 
probable that thej' should see with more cjticni than when m on 
embodied state There is, therefore, no approach to an invasion of 
any of the div-ine attributes, in the invocation of saints Put I think 
It is will worship, and presumption 1 see no command for it, and 
therefore think it is safer not to practise it ” 

He and Mr Ungton and I went together to nre ctuo, where 
we oun r Burke, Mr Gtmek, and tome otlicr members, and 
^ongst them our friend Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over 
Jo^, reprimand to him after dinner Johnson perceived this. 

Goldsmith forgive me," 
^d then c^cd to him m a loud voice, "Dr Goldsmith, -some- 

S,r, 

ill And so at once the difTcrcncc was oicr and ihtrv' 
V T"* Goldsmith rattled away as usu5^ 

. Beattie and some other company He descanted on the 
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subject of Literary Property, "There seems (said he,) to be in 
authours a stronger nght of property than that by occupancy; a 
metaphysical right, a right, as Jt were, of creation, which should 
from Its nature be perpetual ; but the consent of nations is against 
It; and mdeed reason and the interest of learning are against it; 
for were it to be perpetual, no book, however useful, could be 
umversally diffused amongst mankind, should the proprietor take 
it mto his head to restrain its circulation. No book could have the 
advantage of bemg edited with notes, however necessary to its 
elucidation, should the propnetor perversely oppose it. For the 
general good of the world, therefore, whatever valuable work has 
once been created by an authour, and issued out by him, should be 
understood as no longer m his power, but as belonging to the 
publick; at the same time the authour is entitled to an adequate 
reward This he should have by an exclusive nght to his work for 
a considerable number of years.” 

He attacked Lord Monboddo’s strange speculation on the pnm- 
itive state of human nature; observmg, “Sir, it is all conjecture 
about a thing useless, even were it known to be true Knowledge 
of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to things useful, is good; but 
conjecture as to what it would be useless to know, such as whether 
men went upon all four, is very idle.” 

On Monday, May 9, as I was to set out on my return to Scotland 
next mommg, I was desirous to see as much of Dr Johnson as I 
could. 

I dined with him at General PaoU’s. He was obbged by in- 
disposition, to leave the company early; he appomted me, however, 
to meet him in the evemng at Mr, (now Sir Robert) Chambers’s 
in the Temple, where he accordmgly came, though he continued 
to be very ill. Chambers, as is common on such occasions, pre- 
scribed various remedies to him, JOHNSON: (fretted by pain,) 
“Pr’ythee don’t tease me. Stay till I am well, and then you shall 
tell me how to cure myself ” He grew better, and talked with a noble 
enthusiasm of keeping up the representation of respectable families. 
His zeal on this subject was a circumstance in his character ex- 
ceedingly remarkable, when it is considered that he himself had no 
pretensions to blood. I heard him once say, " I have great merit m 
bemg zealous for subordination and the honours of birth; for I can 
hardly tell who was my grandfather.” He maintamed the digmty 
and propnety of male succession, in opposition to the opmion of 
one of our fnends, who had that day employed Mr. Chambers to 
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dnw his will, dtviimp Kw ttttitc to hJ* ihrtf *j+tfn, in pirfcrmrc 
to a remote heir male, Johnson called them **tVirrr tind 

*wd, tnth as hiRh a rpmt as the boldest Baron in the xno^X frtfect 
da^n of the feudal v^itcm, '*An anaent estate shtmlJ atwa^T^ to 
males It tt miphty foolish to let a stranger ha\e it Ivrcaui'' Ire 
mames your dauphler, and lakes )*ourTume As for an mtatc n'^ly 
acquired by trade, >*ou may pivc It, if you will, to the dop Tmirr, 
and let him keep his otati name ** 

I have knowm him at tunw cxcetdinpl^ ditertcd at what sremrd 
to others a \ cry email sport He mwhuphed itmnoderattly, wuhcrut 
anj reason that we could pcrcttt'e, at our fnrnd's msVniR I U wiTt: 
Called hhn the lataior, and added, '* 1 dare m he llunVs he has 
done a mighty thing He wron’t tta> till he pets hrent in hh irst 
in the country, to produce this wonderful deed: he*tl call up the 
landlord of the first inn on the road; and, after a auuahle prefiee 
upon mortality and the uncertainty of life, will lell hbn that he 
should not dcUj mating hui will, and liete. Sir, wilt he ss>, Is my 
wilf, which r haic just made, mth the asmtance of one of the 
ablest bwyxrt In the kingdom, and he will read it to him, (l^'h^hing 
all the time ) He believes he has made this will, but Ire did not 
make itj you, Chamben, made it for hun I trust >ou liavc had 
more conscience than to make him say, 'being of tmmd under* 

^dmg,’ ha, ha, ha I I hope he has left rot a legacy. Vd havT 
his will turned mio verac, like a ballad/* 


Mr Chambers did not by any means rclhh this jocuUril) open 
a matter of which pon mojna /mi,* and teemed Impatirnt iHl he 
eot nd of u, /Ofuuon tould nol .top h,. mmmtott, bm rt.nupu«l 
t dl the troy tm ho Bot ttithom the Tentple-cote. He then bum 
mo euch » fit of toghter. th.t he eppeered to be dmo« In o eon- 

' T o' 0"' 'he 

^ ot *e .,de of the too, petentent. end «nt forth peel. «, bud. 


■Hue mort ludioou, eihibition of the meful, inelenehe.lv end 
veneeeWe ;ulm«.„, heppened well to countentet thTfe^L j 

mehtoblorting ■ ^hofc he give 


*He was a 


great part. 
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CHAPTER VI 


In Seventeen Seventy-jive 

On Tuesday, March 21, 1775, I amved m Lxjndon, and on 
repairing to Dr. Johnson’s before dinner, found him m his study, 
sitting with Mr. Peter Gamclc, the elder brother of David, strongly 
resemblmg him m countenance and voice, but of more sedate and 
placid manners 

Both at this interview, and in the evening at Mr. Thrale’s, where 
he and Mr Peter Gamck and I met agam, he was vehement on the 
subject of the Ossian controversy, observing, “We do not know 
that there arc any ancient Erse manuscripts ; and we have no other 
reason to disbelieve that there are men with three heads, but that 
we do not Itnow that there arc any such men ” He also was out- 
rageous, upon his supposition that my countrymen “loved Scotland 
better than truth,” saying, “ All of them, — nay not all, — but droves 
of them, would come up, and attest any thmg for the honour of 
Scotland.” He also persevered m his wild allegation, that he 
questioned if there was a tree between Edmburgh and the English 
border older than himself, I assured him he w'as mistaken, and 
suggested that the proper punishment would be that he should 
receive a stripe at every tree above a hundred years old, that was 
found within that space. He laughed, and said, “ I believe I might 
submit to It for a bauheel ” 

On Fnday, March 24, I met him at the literary club, where 
were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. Percy, 
Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Tordyce, Mr. 
Steevens, and Mr. Charles Fox. 

Johnson was in higli spirits this evening at the club, and talked 
with great animation and success He attacked Swift, as he used 
to do upon all occasions. “ The Tale of a Tub is so much supenour 
to hi 3 other wntings, that one can hardly believe he was the authour 
of it; there is m it such a vigour of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, 
so much of nature, and art, and life." I wondered to hear him say 
of Gxdhver's Travels, “When once you have thought of big men and 
little men, it is very easy to do all the rest," I endeavoured to make 
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ft ttand for S^t, uid titcd to touw il w vrtc trucli 
ftblt to defend Him; but in v»in. jehnton «i Utt, t'f H i »«rrd* 

ftHorred \xiy Rmt mtnt to tHt tnvworr of «rtkW m iH“ 

poeVet of "the Mtn Mo\mUin.** p4itt<Ait«tp xK detatpti^n f ^ 
wattji, uhich It was tonjKtured wtt hi» CeJ. f* hi* it 

upon ftfl occiiititit. Hr obKrrcd, tHat pjt Hu niT^' to H-it 

two thtii(^, (*ftcr he had inamc to put.) The /nr 
nm of the En^tish tar^^ueff, and the Utt Pritf^rr^f J^Urr ** 

From Swift, there \ett in eat)' tnAMtiem to Mr 
Shendan,— jojiNSO'*' “RHorldan u a w'ondrtfuJ a<ifni**:T of th,- 
tragedy of Dou^d^f and pmented iu *utl>ouf with t r-^d 
Some years o;;o, at a cofTwHouw: In Oxford, \ caVed to Ham* ^ Mr 
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" I should think, Sir, that a man who took the oaths contrary t 
his prmciples, was a determined wicked man, because he was sui 
he was committmg pequry, whereas a Nonjuror might be msensibl 
led to do what was wrong, without bemg so directly conscious of it. 
JOHNSON : “ Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to his patron’s wil 
is pretty sure that he is committing wickedness.” boswell. "Di 
the nonjunng clergyman do so, Sir?” Johnson: ” I am afraid man 
of them did ” 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country as a 
apprentice, upon Johnson’s recommendation Johnson havir 
enquired after him, said, “ Mr Strahan, let me have five gume: 
on account, and I’ll give this boy one Nay, if a man recommenc 
a boy, and does nothmg for him, it is sad work. Call him down ” 

I followed him mto the court-yard, behmd Mr Strahan’s hous( 
and there I had a proof of what I had heard him profess, that 1 
talked alike to all “ Some people tell you that they let themselvi 
down to the capacity of their hearers. I never do that- I spet 
uniformly, in as mtelligible a manner as I can.” 

“ Well, my boy, how do you go on ? ” — ” Pretty well, Sir ; but the 
are afraid I an’t strong enough for some parts of the busmess, 
JOHNSON: '‘Why, I shah be sorry for it; for when you considi 
with how httle mental power and corporeal labour a punter cs 
get a guinea a week, it is a very desirable occupation for you. E 
you hear, — take all the pains you can; and if this does not do, v 
must think of some other way of life for you. There’s a guinea.” 

Here was one of the many, many instances of his active beni 
volence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous solemnity wil 
which, while he bent himself down, he addressed a little thick shor 
legged boy, contrasted with the boy’s aukwardness and awe, coul 
not but excite some ludicrous emotions. 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s. He attacke 
- Gray, calling him ” a dull fellow.” bos\vell: “ I understand he wi 
reserved, and might appear dull m company; but surely he was ni 
dull in poetry.” Johnson: “Sir, he was dull m company, dull : 
his closet, dull every where He was dull in a new way, and thi 
made many people think him great. He was a mechamcal poet. 
He then repeated some ludicrous lines, which have escaped n 
memory, and said, "Is not that great, hkc his Odes?” Mr 
Thrale maintained that his Odes were melodious ; upon which 1 
exclaimed, 

" ‘ Weave the warp, and weave the woof,’ 
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squeezed the juice of them into the drink which he made for himself. 
Beauclerk and Gamck talked of it to me, and seemed to think 
that he had a strange unwillmgncss to be discovered. We could 
not divine what he did with them, and this was the bold question 
to be put. I saw on his table the spoils of die preceding night, 
some fresh peels nicely scraped and cut into pieces. “ O, Sir, (said 
I,) I now partly sec what you do wth the squeezed oranges which 
you put into your pocket at the Club.” Johnson. “I have a great 
love for them.” boswell “And pray, Sir, what do you do with 
them? You scrape them it seems, very neatly, and what next?” 
JOHNSON: “Let them dry, Sir” boswell “And what next?” 
Johnson: “Nay, Sir, you shall know their fate no further.” 
BOSWELL “Then the world must be left in the dark. It must be 
said (assummg a mock solemnity,) he scraped them and let them 
dry, but what he did with them next, he never could be prevailed 
upon to tell.” JOHNSON. “Nay, Sir, you should say it more em- 
phatically: — he could not be prevailed upon, even by his dearest 
fnends, to tell.” 

I visited him by appointment in the evenmg, and we drank 
tea with Mrs Williams, He told me that he had been m the com- 
pany of a gentleman whose extraordinary travels hod been much 
the subject of conversation But I found he had not listened to 
him with that full confidence, without which there is little satis- 
faction in the society of travellers. I was curious to hear what 
opinion so able a judge as Johnson had fonned of his abilities, and 
I asked if he was not a man of sense, JOHNSON : “ Why, Sir, he is 
not a distinct rclater; and I should say, he is neither aboundmg 
nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any supenonty of under- 
standing.” BOSWELL* “But will you not allow him a nobleness of 
resolution, in penetratmg into distant regions?” Johnson; “That, 
Sir, IS not to the present purpose We arc talking of sense A fighting 
cock has a nobleness of resolution ” 

Next day, Sunday April 2, I dmed with him at Mr Hoolc's. 
We talked of Pope. JOHNSON: “He wrote his Dunaad for fame. 
That was his primary motive Had it not been for that, the dunces 
might have railed agamst him till they were weary, without his 
troublmg himself about them. He delighted to vex them, no 
doubt; but he had more delight in seeing how well he could vex 
them.” 

His Taxation no Tyranny being mentioned, he said, ** I think I 
have not been attacked enough for it. Attack is the re-action, 
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tnd Trent w /tve it • ojuntry boute war (-«*“»- Hf i“»’^ i ■^**v, 
and paid frequent vjjtu to lui tJd i »- 
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On Wednwdiy, April s, 1 dined with him H “-'i tK'p. 
With Mr John Scott of AmwelJ, the (J-jaitr, Mr ' Ir 

MiHen (rKw Sir John,) »nd Dr TVtnii tn Ir^S 

dciCTrriin 

IVe talked of publick ipejlunjr jOtfMj^N " W t nui ! r - 1 tr^jv 
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He observed, that “the statutes against bribery were intended 
to prevent upstarts with money from gettmg into Parliament,” 
addmg, that “ if he were a gentleman of landed property, he would 
turn out all his tenants who did not vote for the candidate whom 
he supported.” langton; “Would not that, Sir, be checking the 
freedom of election?” Johnson: “Sir, the law does not mean that 
the privilege of voting should be independent of old family mterest; 
of the permanent property of the country.” 

On Thursday, Apnl 6, 1 dined with him at Mr. Thomas Davies’s, 
with Mr. Hicky, the pamter, and my old acquamtance, Mr. Moody, 
the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley Cibber. 
“ It is wonderful that a man who for forty years had lived with the 
great and the witty, should have acquired so ill the talents of 
conversation; and he had but half to furnish; for one half of what 
he said was oaths ” He however, allowed considerable ment to 
some of his comedies, and said there was no reason to believe that 
the Careless Husband was not wntten by himself Davies said, he 
was the first dramatick writer who mtroduced genteel ladies upon 
the stage. Johnson refuted his observation by instancing several 
such characters in comedies before his time, davies: (trying to 
defend himself from a charge of ignorance,) “ I mean genteel moral 
characters ” " I think (said Hicky,) gentility and morality are 
inseparable.” bos well* “By no means. Sir. The genteelest char- 
acters are often the most immoral. Does not Lord Chesterfield 
give precepts for uniting wickedness and the graces? A man, 
indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk; but most vices may be 
committed very genteely: a man may debauch his friend’s wife 
genteely: he may cheat at cards genteely.” mcKY: “I do not think 
that IS genteel ” boswell: “ Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, but 
It may be genteel” Johnson; “You are meamng two different 
things. One means exteriour grace; the other honour. It is certain 
that a man may be very immoral with exteriour grace Lovelace, 
in Clarissa, is a very genteel and a very wicked character. Tom 
Hervey, who died t’other day, though a vicious man, was one of 
the genteelest men that ever lived ” Tom Davies instanced Charles 
the Second. Johnson: (taking fire at any attack upon that Prince, 
for whom he had an extraordinary partiality,) “ Charles the Second 
was licentious in his practice; but he always had a rdverence for 
what was good Charles the Second knew his people, and rewarded 
merit. The Church was at no time better filled than in his reign. 
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not be done otlitnnjCjV—to the po'-emmmi nf /ine ef i 
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f mentioned that Dr Tliottvaa Csmpbttl had come from Ittltcd 
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Judge, Sir, can give his whole attention to his office; and it is very 
proper that he should employ what time he has to himself, to his 
own advantage, in the most profitable manner.” “Then, Sir, 
(said Davies, who enlivened the dispute by making it somewhat 
dramatick,) he may become an insurer, and, when he is going 
to the bench, he may be stopped, — ^‘Your Lordship cannot go yet; 
here is a bunch of invoices: several ships are about to sail.’” 
JOHNSON . " Sir, you may as well say a Judge should not have a 
house; for they may come and tell him, ‘Your Lordship’a house is 
on fire,’ and so, instead of minding the busmess of his Court, he is 
to be occupied m getting the engine with the greatest speed. There 
IS no end of this. Every Judge who has land, trades to a certam 
extent m com or in cattle , and in the land itself undoubtedly his 
steward acts for him, and so do clerks for a great merchant. A 
Judge may be a farmer; but he is not to geld his own pigs A Judge 
may play a little at cards for his amusement; but he is not to play 
at marbles, or chuck farthmg m the Piazza No, Sir, there is no 
profession to which a man gives a very great proportion of his time. 
It 13 wonderful when a calculation is made, how little the mind is 
actually employed in the discharge of any profession. No man 
would be a Judge, upon, the condition, of being totally a Jud^. The 
best employed lavryer has his mind at work but for a small pro- 
portion of his time* a great deal of his occupation is merely 
mechanical. — I once wrote for a magazme: I made a calculation, 
that if- 1 should write but a page a day, at the same rate, I should, 
in ten years, wnte nme volumes in folio, of an ordinary size and 
pnnt.” BOSWELL' “ Such as Carte’s History?” Johnson* ‘‘Yes, Sir. 
When a man writes from his own mind, he writes very rapidly.' 
t The greatest part of a wnter’s time is spent m reading, in order 
to write, a man will turn over half a library to make one book.” 
- We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Commerce, Dr 
Johnson wrote the Preface. Johnson: “Old Gardner the bookseller 
employed Rolt and Smart to write a monthly naiscellany, called 
The Universal Visitor. There was a formal written contract, which 
Allen the Printer saw. Gardner thought as you do of the Judge. 
They were bound to write nothing else; they were to have, I think, 
a third of the profits of his sixpenny pamphlet, and the contract 
was for mnety-mne years, I wish I had thought of giving this to 
Thurlow, in the cause about Literary Property. What an excellent 
instance would it have been of the oppression of booksellers towards 
poor authoursl” (Smilmg.) Davies, zealous for the honour of 
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innocent; but I should not like to trust myself with him Mr. 
Gibbon muttered in a low tone of voice, "I should not like to 
trust myself with you,*^ 

Patnotism having become one of our topicks, Johnson suddenly 
uttered, in a strong determmed tone, an apophthegm, at which 
I many will start* “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel “ 
But let It be considered, that he did not mean a real and generous 
love of our country, but that pretended patriotism which so many, 
in all ages and countries, have made a cloak for self interest, I 
maintained, that certainly all patnots were not scoundrels. Being 
urged, (not by Johnson) to name one exception, I mentioned an 
eminent person, whom we all greatly admired. JOHNSON “ Sir, I 
do not say that he is not honest, but we have no reason to conclude 
from his political conduct that he is honest Were he to accept a 
place from this ministry, he would lose that character of firmness 
which he has, and might be turned out of his place m a year. This 
ministry is neither stable, nor grateful to their fnends, as Sir 
Robert Walpole was so that he may think it more for his interest 
to take his chance of his party coming in.’* 

Mrs Pntchard being mentioned, he said; “Her playmg was 
qmte mechanical. It is wonderful how Uttle mind she had Sir, 
she had never read the tragedy of Macbeth all through. She no 
more thought of the play out of which her part was taken, than 
a shoemaker thinks of the skin, out of which the piece of leather, 
of which he is making a pair of shoes, is cut.” 

On Monday, Apnl lo, I dmed with him at General Oglethorpe’s, 
with Mr Langton and the Irish Dr, Campbell. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope’s melancholy remark, 

“ Man never u, but always to be blest.” 

He asserted, that the present was never a happy state to any human 
being; but that, as every part of life, of which we are conscious, 
was at Some point of time a period yet to come, in which felicity 
was expected, there was some happmesa produced by hope Being 
pressed upon this subject, and asked if he really was of opinion, 
that though, in general, happiness was very rare in human life, a 
man was not sometimes happy in the moment that was present, 
he answered, "Never, but when he is drunk.” 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my 
journal, except that when a gentleman told him he had bought a 
suit of lace for his lady, he said, “Well, Sir, you have done a good 
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On FriJn. Apnl .4, ‘^''' ,v., .!,v 

the mommp, *tcoTxbnt: . fttv;! ^-4 t^n* *vt'*lx, 

<rfth hnn. I <bKmi .l»t )-' (*'•''> •’ " 

St Ad no, cttn «tt bT«d, .ni 'ti'"' '"■^'‘ ’ 

liWMbta,nt«»*todot^ .MaVKAKn-n^-S'- 

He emcTtd upon the mte oT the ^ 

"Str, the t:r«t mitfortunc now It, thit r>^tr4T \ ,,f>-v«i 

power Anthituhutobntow mutif,fnrcnt>irt:^Fn-n»oM{^ 

tttelf, to that it cmiwt reward rrrtfxi- N*o man. livxfxt i 

betfisde ft Bithop forhisleamint! tJiAntry. ht fwly f 

pttnnotion U htt bcinfi connected wi'th *oenth.>iy who hs» 
lomentxrt interest. Our several xfiiwitm \n ihb ftln hsve wt*bv \ 
each other In conmdons to the r^plc l^rd BuV. • 

very hoaounble nun,— ft tmn who meant wrU.— a man »h^ V>d 
h« blood full of pfcrogftuvc, — was t tbeOfvlJCal iu*'‘^’*un,— *« 
book-mmutcr,— tnd tboucht thu country enuU he tr^'A W 
the influence of the Ctwn»lone.Tbtn,?ir,hrsivt up* tJmt de tl. 
He ftdased the Kmtt to ftsrec that the Iwdrrs »Vr>id(J hold ih*^i 
places for hfc, instead of Vwin? them « the sttexilon of * rev 
King Lord Bute, 1 suppose, thought to make the p^pt/hf 
by thi 5 concession, but the people never rrunded ii; tfli ll net I 


most impohtjck measuro There is no rtftson wJjy n }odpe tHvjlJ 
hold fos office for life, more than »nf other penwri in puhllch tfuf* 
A Judge may be partial otKenvise than lo the Crown we have sftn 
Judges partiftl to the populace A Judge may become cOTTUpX, and 
yet there may not be legal evidence agaJnrt him A Judge may 
become froward from age A Judge may grow unfit for his olTice 
in many wap It was desiraWc that there should be n pcoiUuhty 
of being delivered from him by o new King, That Is nnw gone by sn 
Att of Parbament fx^atiS of the Crowyi, Ijitd Bute ndvistd the 
Kmg to give up a very large sum of money , for which nobody 
thanked him. It was of conswjuence to the King, but nothin- pj 
the pubhek, among whom it was divided kVTien I say Lord Bute 
advised, I mean, that cuch acts were done when he vw tnb.iter 
and we arc to cupposc that be adviicd (hem —Lord Bute shewed 
an undue partiality to Scotchmen, He turned out Dr. Nichoh, a 
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very eminent men, from being physician to the King, to make room 
for one of his countrymen, a man very low in his profession. He had 
********* and **** to go on errands for him; but he should not 
have had Scotchmen; and, certainly, he should not have suffered 
them to have access to him before the first people in England.” 

I told him, that the admission of one of tlicm before the first 
people in England, which had given the greatest offence, was no 
more than what happens at every ministcr*8 levee, where those 
who attend arc admitted m the order that they have come, which 
is better than admitting them according to their rank, for if that 
were to be the rule, a man who has waited all the morning might 
have the mortification to sec a peer, newly come, go in before him, 
and keep him waiting still. Johnson “True, Sir; but **** should 
not have come to the levee, to be in the way of people of con- 
sequence, He saw Lord Bute at all times; and could have said 
what he had to say at any time, as well as at the levee. There is now 
no Prime Minister: there is only an agent for government m the 
House of Commons, We arc governed by the Cabinet; but there 
is no one head there since Sir Robert Walpole’s time.” doswell; 
“What then. Sir, is the use of Parliament?” Johnson*. “Why, 
Sir, Parliament is a large council to the ICmg; and the advantage 
of such a council is, having a great number of men of property 
concerned in the legislature, who, for their own interest, will not 
consent to bad laws. And you must have observed. Sir, the ad- 
ministration is feeble and timid, and cannot act with that authority 
and resolution which is necessary. Were I in power, I would 
turn out every man who dared to oppose me. Government has the 
distribution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain its 
authority.” 

“Lord Bute (he added,) took down too fast, without building up 
something new.” boswell* “Because, Sir, he found a rotten 
building. The political coach was drawn by a set of bad horses; 
It was necessary to change them.” Johnson* “But he should have 
changed them one by one.” 

As we walked to St. Clement’s church, and saw several shops 
open upon this most solemn fast-day of the Christian world, I 
remarked, that one disadvantage ansmg from the immensity of 
London, was, that nobody was heeded by his neighbour; there was 
no fear of censure for not observing Good-Friday, as it ought to be 
kept, and as it is kept in country-towms. He said, it was, upon the 
whole, very well observed even in London. He however, owned 
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that London loo bnt .ddol. » U h 
head u too biff for the bodj It would ^ '•* 

^ bod> were ever »o larffc; tlvat b to taj*. tb^ph uV ter-.^ntry 
w«e ever *0 extemnij- It hi^ no wmiUimy to a brad et^r^rd 

'^Dr%^thcrell, M«icr of Vnn^nny Collet-, Oaf>-d. 
named ua home from churth; and after 1» w,. pme, tin re 
two other ffentlemtn, one of a^hom iftcrrd tlie t:rrw>^^Utx 
complamu, that by the Jnerraae of «xn, Ii^^ovjr would ^ 
other luUona would undemU ti*, find cur crtmmefTV V 

ruined jolixaON'. (imHinR.) ''Sever fear, Sir. Our cc-utvnr t> in 
a very pood ttate ^ and tu^t^cne we hid no corrjrv rve et alb wt 
could U\'c very veell on the produce of our own cwjrttry, 1 1 i*tnM 
omit to menuon. that \ ncter Vnta^ any mun who w ti Ict > J 

to be qucmloua than Johnson Whether the lubjret wsi hi* own 
tituation, or the ttatc of the pubhch^ of the *tatc of humm re'urv 
m ffcncralt though he taw the cvili, hit mind w at turrvd to rrt.H* 
lunon, and nc%cr to whinloff or cotnpVamt 

After the evening temcc, he »a»(L “Conv^, yrrj iIiaII fu tv^nc 
with me, and wt just on hour/’ Hut hr wat better llun hii word; 
tor alter wc had drunk tea with Mr* WBhami* he BiVrd nve to 
go up to hij tludy with him, where wc iit a Jons while togrthxr »n 
a acrene and tmdttturbed frame of nutid, mnvetenta in lilmfr* 
and aomettmes converting, as vre felt ourtelvrt incJmrd, or more 
properly apcalang, u Ae was indincd; for donna all the trv.ir*c of 
my long mumacy with him, m) respected attention never tinted, 
end my wish to hear him was aueb, that I constantly Hatched 
every dawning of communications from the great and illuminated 
mind 

He observed, "AH knowledge b of itself of some \alue 
There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not 
rather know it than not. In the same manner, all power, of whatev rr 
sort, IS of Itself desirable. A man would not submit to team to lictn 
a ruffle, of his wife’s, or bis wife’s maid but if « mere wish cnuld 
attain it, he would rather wish to be able to hem a rufllc ” 

I told him that our fnend Goldsmith had md to me that he 
had c^e too late into the worid, for that Pope and other poets 
had taken up the places in the Temple of Fame; so that os but s few 
at any p^od can possess poetical reputauon, « man of gemus cin 
^ ha^y acquire it jotiN-sovr " That is one of the most sensible 
things I have ever heard of Goldsmith It is difficult to get luerary 
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fame, and it is every day growing more difficult. Ah, Sir, that should 
make a man think of securing happiness m another world, which 
all who try smcerely for it may attam. In comparison of that, how 
httle are all other thmgsl The behef of immortahty is impressed 
upon all men, and all men act under an impression of it, however 
they may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be scarcely sensible 
of It.” I said, it appeared to me that some people had not the least 
notion of immortality; and I mentioned a distinguished gentleman 
of our acquaintance. Johnson: “Sit, if it were not for the notion 
of immortahty, he would cut a throat to fill his pockets,” When I 
quoted this to Beauclerk, who knew much more of the gentleman 
than we did, he said in his acid manner, “He would cut a throat 
to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear of bemg hanged.” 

Dr. Johnson proceeded: “Sir, there is a great cry about in- 
fidehty; but there are, in reahty, very few infidels. I have heard a 
person, onginally a Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a Deist, say, 
that he did not believe there were, in all England, above two hundred 
infidels.” 

On Sunday, April i6, being Easter-day, after havmg attended 
the solemn service at St. Paul’s, I dined with Dr Johnson and 
Mrs. Williams. I maintained that Horace was wrong in placmg 
happiness in Nd admirari, for that I thought admiration one of 
the most agreeable of all our feelmgs; and I regretted that I had 
lost much of my disposition to admire, which people generally do 
as they advance in hfe. Johnson: “Sit, as a man advances m life, 
he gets what is better than admiration, — ^Judgement, to' estimate 
thin g s at their true value.” I still insisted that admiration was more 
pleasing than judgement, as love is more pleasing than friendship. 
The feelmg of friendship is hke that of bemg comfortably filled with 
roast beef; love, like being enlivened with champagne. Johnson: 
“No, Sir, admiration and love are like bemg mtoxicated with 
champagne; judgement and friendship like being enlivened. 
Waller has hit upon the same thought with you, but I don’t believe 
you have borrowed from Waller. I wish you would enable yourself 
to borrow more.” 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of reading, 
and combated the idle superfiaal notion, that knowledge enough 
may be acquired in conversation. “ The foundation (said he) must 
be laid by readmg. General pnnciples must be had from books, 
which, however, must be brought to the test of real life. In con- 
versation you never get a system. What is said upon a subject is to be 
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fttum to . full ^^c^^ j to C« to a^ tnth 

Out convcftaOoTi turntd OTi fl ^ > _ ntViiJ.fV 

iportmi-pamtinp »n wnpit^V^T fot * T^'t Utx^ « 

r^cocc of any irt, (ho oHemd.) tnd mnnj? .n mrt * Utx^,^^ 

«ry mdclicaic in . fcmalo.” 1 hopr^ncd to ,utt a ^ 

^ a inan toov^i that iome of Uu {nuj^t. fr^d, .r. bt to 
the houw of onoiher fnend. xtith xwhom tKty trf »n e^^-ily 
intimate, he way join them tnilmut 

"No, Sit, he u not to po when he U not invitttJ TWy wy I'c 
invited on purpose to abuse him (ttnilmr) 

As 0 otnom msunct how ImW a Wsn Vnwn. m Yn>hrt lo Vww 
hu own duwctcf in the svoHd. or, rtihcr a* a wivwdnj: f rt«f 
that lohmon'i roughnets xm only extemah and did not T'^eod 
ftxjtn hi 5 heart, I iwert the (ollotewR du\opu<? jojrwis. '*ft is 
■Vfotvdctful, Sir, how tart a quality Rood humour rt in hfe \\ c meet 
mth very few good humoured men ” 1 mentioned four of our 
fhends, none of whom he would allow to be (jood huwourtd. One 
was aeuf, another was muddy, and to the others he had oliirciirma 
which have escaped rnc. Then, shaking hU head and sireJehfnR 
hucseU at «ae in the coaeh, asv4 semlinji vnth mtitVi c»5mpl*cf ncy* 
he turned to me and said, " f look upon mj rr// as a good huinouted 
fellow ” The epithet /rWote, applied to ilit preat Ifirioographer, 
the stately Moralist, the MasleAy Critidc, « if he hsd been So*^ 
Johnson, a mere pleasant companion, was higWi diiTrunp; and 
this light notion of himself struck me wuh wonder t answered, 
fllao tmilmg, "No, no, Sir, that w3S not do liou ore good natuted, 
but not good humoured jtiu arc irstctblc, Voti have not patience 
■with folly and absurdity I believie you would pardon them, if thett 
were time to deprecate your vengeance, but punuhmem follows 
so quick after sentence, that they cannot escape ** 

He defended hu remark in Jus Jotmity to th< Watern ItlarJt 
upon the general tnsuffiacncy of education m Scotland; tm} 
confirmed to me the authenncicy of hia witty saying on the leirmng 
of the Scotch, — ^“Thelr learning a JDcc breod m a besieged town;! 
every man gets a httlc, but no man gets a full meal," "There Is 
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(said he,) in Scotland a diffusion of learning, a certain portion of it 
widely and thinly spread. A merchant has as much learning as one 
of their clergy.” 

He talked of Isaac Walton’s Lives, which was one of his most 
favounte books. Dr. Donne’s Life, he said, was the most perfect 
of them. He observed, that “it was wonderful that Walton, who 
was m a very low situation m life, should have been familiarly 
received by so many great men, and that at a time when the ranks 
of society were kept more separate than they are now ” He supposed 
that Walton had then given up his busmess as a linen-draper and 
sempster, and was only an authour, and added, “that he was a 
great panegyrist” boswell. “No quality will get a man more 
friends than a disposition to admire the quahties of others. I do 
not mean flattery, but a smcere admiration.” JOHNSON. “Nay, 
Sir, flattery pleases very generally. In the first place, the flatterer 
may think what he says to be true, but, in the second place, whether 
he thinks so or not, he certainly thinks those whom he flatters of 
consequence enough to be flattered ” 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, m his 
library, than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room intent 
on poring over the backs of the books. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
observed, (aside,) “He runs to the books as I do to the pictures: 
but I have the advantage. I can see much more of the pictures than 
he can of the books,” Mr. Cambndge, upon this, pohtely said, 
“Dr Johnson, I am going with your pardon, to ac^e myself, for 
I have the same custom which 1 perceive you have. But it seems 
odd that one should have such a desire to look at the backs of books.” 
Johnson, ever ready for contest, instantly started from his reverie, 
wheeled about and answered, “ Sir, the reason is very plam Know- 
ledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it. When we enquire mto any 
subject the first thing we have to do is to know what books have 
treated of it. This leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of 
books in hbraries.” 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history being 
made; — ^JOHNSON' “We must consider how very httle history there 
is ; I mean real authentick history. That certain Kings reigned, and 
certain battles were fought, we can depend upon as true; but all 
the colouring, all the philosophy of history is conjecture ” 

“The Beggar’s Opera,” and the common question, whether it 
was permcious in its effects, having been introduced; — ^Johnson: 
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“Ai to this matter, \shich has been stry much contested, 1 mj'sdr 
nm of opinion, that more influence has been asdibed to ^Tlve 
Beggar'* Openi/ than it m reality cser had, for I do not behe\e 
that anj man vraa cstr made n rogue by bang present at its re- 
presentahoo. At the same time 1 do not den> that it ma> hfl\T some 
influence, by making the character of a rogue familiar, and in tome 
degree pleasing " Then coUcetmg himself, as it were, to pi\‘c ii 
heavy stroke' There is m it auch a lobf/actalton of all principles 
as may be mjunous to morality ’’ 

^Vhilc he pronounced this response, vre sat in a comical sort of 
restraint, amolhenng a laugh, which we were afraid might burst 
out. 


TS'e talked of a young gentleman'* mamage with on eminent 
singer, and his determination that ahe should no longer *ing m 
pubhek, though his father si-as very earnest *hc should, because 
her talenu would be liberally rewarded so os to make her a good 
fortune It was tpicsnoned whether the >-ovmg gentleman who had 
not a shilling m the world, but was blest with scry uncommon 
talents, was not foolishly delicate, or fooluhlj proud, and his father 
truly rauonal without being mean Johnson, with all the high spmt 
of a Botnon senator, cidaimed, *' He rcsoUtd witdj and nobb 
to be sure He is a bras c man Nkould not a gentleman be disgraced 
bj having his wife Singing pubhddj for lure ? N"o. Sir, there can be 
no doubt here I know not if 1 should not prepare m>‘self for a 
publick ainger, os readily a* let m> safe be one ” 

Johnson arraigned the modem politicks of this countr>’, as 
entircb devoid of all pnnaple of whateser land. "FoliUcki (tsid 
hcl arc rvow nothing more than means of rising in the world With 
this sole ^^cw do men engage in politicks, and their whole conduct 
proceed* upon it. How different in that respect is the state of the 
nation now from what it was in the time of Charles the first, durtne 

Ii*" J^«torat3on, in the ume of Charles 

the be^d Hudihras affords a ,trong proof how much hold 
^hncal pnnaples had then upon the minds of men There i* m 
Hudtbr^ a great deal of bullion which will alwaji last. But to be 
sure the brightest stroke* of his wit owed their force to the im- 
^lon of the characters, which was upon men’* minds at the 
toe, to tfieu- fcn^g them, at table and m the atrtei, ,n abort, 
being fimuhar with them , and above all. to Im satire being directed 
those whom a bttlc whfle before the> had hated and feared 
The natron m general has ever been loyal, has been at aU tun« 
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attached to the monarch, though a few darmg rebels have been 
wonderfully powerful for a time. The murder of Charles the First 
was undoubtedly not committed with the approbation or consent 
of the people. Had that been the case, Parliament would not have 
ventured to consign the regicides to their deserved punishment. 
And we know what exuberance of joy there was when Charles the 
Second was restored. If Charles the Second had bent all his nund 
to it, had made it his sole object, he might have been as absolute 
as Lovus the Fourteenth ” A gentleman observed he would have 
done no harm if he had, Johnson: “Why, Sir, absolute princes 
seldom do any harm. But they who are governed by them are 
governed by chance. There is no security for good government ” 
CAMBRIDGE" "There have been many sad victims to absolute 
government.” JOHNSON* “So, Sir, have there been to popular 
factions.” BOSWELL* “The question is, which is worst, one wild 
beast or many?” 

Somebody found fault with writing verses m a dead language, 
maintaining that they were merely arrangements of so many words, 
and laughed at the Umversities of Oxford and Cambridge, for 
sending forth collections of them not only in Greek and Latin, 
but even in Synack, Arabick, and other more unknown tongues. 
JOHNSON: “I would have as many of these as possible; I would 
have verses m every language that there are the means of acquiring. 
Nobody imagmes that an University is to have at once two hundred 
poets; but it should be able to shew two hundred scholars Pieresc’s 
death was lamented, I think, m forty languages And I would have 
had at every coronation, and every death of a kmg, every Gaudium, 
and every Luctus, Umversity-verses, in as many languages as can 
be acquired. I would have the world to be thus told, 'Here is a 
school where everything may be learnt.* ” 

On Monday, May 8, we went together and visited the mansions 
of Bedlam. I accompanied him home, and dmed and drank tea 
with him. 

TaUong of an acquaintance of ours, distinguished for knowing 
an uncommon vanety of miscellaneous articles both in antiquities 
and polite hterature, he observed, “You know. Sir, he runs about 
with little weight upon his mind.** And talking of another very 
ingenious gendeman, who from warmth of his temper was at 
variance with many of his acquaintance, and wished to avoid them, 
he said, “ Sir, he leads the life of an outlaw.” 

On Friday, May la, as he had been so good as to assign me a room 
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in his house, -urherc I mipht sleep occnsionallj , svhen 1 happened 
to eit -veith him to a late hour, I took possession of it this night, 
found ctcrj-thing in excellent order, and xms attended b> honest 
Fnmets with a most a\Tl assiduity 1 ashed Johnson whedier 1 
might go to a consultation with another lowj'er upon Sundfl>, as 
that appeared to me to be doing work as much in m> nay, os if 
an artisan should work on the da> appropriated for religious rest 
joit>r 50 N. "\Vh>, Sir, nhen I’m! arc of consequence enough to 
oppose the practice of consulting upon Sunday, jtju should do it 
but you maj go now* It is not criminal, though it Ji not what one 
should do, who is anxious for the preservation and increase of 
piety, to which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great help 
The distinction is clear between what is of moral and what is of 
ntual obligation*” 

On Saturdaj, May 13, I hreakfasted with him by insitauon, 
accompanied by Mr Andrew Crosbic, a Scotch Advocate, whom 
he had seen at Edmburgh, and the Hon Colonel (now Gcncrol) 
Edward Stopford, brother to Lord Courtowti, who was dcsiriou* of 
being introduced to him 

It being asked whether it was rcasoriablc for a man to be angry 
at another whom a woman had preferred to huTi?~-joitv*oN* “I 
do not see. Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to he angry ot another, 
whom a woman has preferred to him but angrj he la, no doubt, 
and he is loath to be angry nt hunself ” 

I set out for Scotland on the 23rd 



CHAPTER VII 


In Seventeen Seventy-six 

I met him in London the following year, (1776), 
the account which he gave me of his French tour, was, “ Sir, I have 
seen all the visibilities of Paris, and around it , but to have formed an 
acquamtance with the people there, would have required more 
time than I could stay. I was just beginning to creep into acquam- 
tance by means of Colonel Drumgold, a very high man, Sir, head 
of VEcole Militaire, a most complete character, for he had first been 
a professor of rhetorick, and then became a soldier. And, Sir, I was 
very kmdly treated by the English Benedictines, and have a cell 
appropnated to me m their convent ” 

He observed, “ The great m France live very magnificently, but 
the rest very miserably There is no happy middle state as in 
England. The shops of Pans are mean, the meat in the markets 
is such as would be sent to a gaol in England; and Mr. Thrale 
justly obsert'ed, that the cookery of the French was forced upon 
them by necessity; for they coulcf not eat their meat, unless they 
added some taste to it The French are an mdelicate people, they 

wiU spit upon any place At Madame ’s, a literary lady of rank, 

the footman took the sugar m his fingers, and threw it into my coffee. 
I was gomg to put it aside, but hearmg it was made on purpose 
for me, I e’en tasted Tom’s fingers. The same lady would needs 
make tea h VAngloue The spout of the tea-pot did not pour freely , 
she bade the footman blow mto it France is worse than Scotland in 
every thmg but climate. Nature has done more for the French; 
but they have done less for themselves than the Scotch have done.” 

It happened that Foote was at Pans at the same time with Dr 
Johnson, and his desenptions of my fnend while there, was 
abundantly ludicrous. He told me, that the French were quite 
astomshed at his figure and manner, and at his dress, which he 
obstinately continued exactly as in London; — his brown clothes, 
black stockings, and plain shirt. He mentioned, that an Irish 
gentleman said to Johnson, “ Sir, you have not seen the best French 
players.” JOHNSON* “Players, Sirl I look on them as no better than 
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crcnturet ect upon tables and joint stools to mal»e fates and produce 
laughter, IDtc danang dogs " — ^'Hut, Sir, '>‘ou will allow that aortic 
plnjrcra are better than othcra ?*’ joii>;sos “ Yes, Sir, o' some dogs 
dance better than others 

\Mien Johnson was in France, he was gtncrall> \cr>' resolute In 
speaking Latin It was a maxim with hhn that a man should not let 
himself down, by speaking a language t^hich he speaks imperfectly. 
Indeed, we must ha\c often obsened, how infcnour, how much 
like a child a man oppean, who speaks a broken tongue Wlicn 
Sir Joshua Rej'noldi, at one of the dinners of the Royal Academy, 
presented him to a Frendiman of great distinction, he would not 
deign to speak F rcnch, but talked Latin, though his Excellency did 
not understand it, owing, perhaps to Johnson’n Fnglish pro- 
nunciation yet upon another occasion he was obsened to speak 
French to a Frenchman of high rank, who spoke Engluli , and being 
asked the reason, with some expression of surprise, — he answered, 
"became I think my French is as good ns hu English." 

In the course of this year Dr Bumey informs me that, "he 
very frequently met Dr Johnson ot Mr. Thrale's, at Streaihnm, 
where they had many long convcrtations, often sitting up ns long 
as the fire and candles lasted, and much longer than the patience of 
the sen’ants subsisted " 

A few of Johnson’s sayings, which that gentleman recollects 
shall here be inserted 

"1 nevetr take a nap after dinner but when I have had a bad 
rught, and then the nap takes me " 

"The writer of an epitaph should not be considered os saying 
nothing ^ut what is strictly true Allowance must be made for some 
degree of exaggerated praise In lapidary inscnptlons a man it not 
upon oath " 

There is now less flogging m our great schools than formerly, 
but then less is learned there, so that what the boys get at one end 
they lose at the other ” 

More IS learned m publick than m private schools, from 
emulation, there is the collision of mmd with mind, or tlic radiation 
of mi^ minds pomtmg to one centre Though few boys make their 
own cierc^, yet if a good exercise is given up, out of a great 
tiumbtr of boya, it is made by aomebody ** 

I hate by-roads m educaUon Education is as well known, and 
has long known, as ever it can be Endeavouring to 

make children prematurely wise is useless labour Suppose they 
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have more knowledge at five or six years old than other children, 
what use can be made of it? It will be lost before it is wanted, and 
the waste of so much time and labour of the teacher can never be 
repaid. Too much is expected from precocity, and too little per- 
formed. Miss was an instance of early cultivation, but in what 

did it temunate? In marT3nng a little Presbyterian parson, who 
keeps an infant boardmg-school, so that all her employment now is, 

** To suckle fools, and chronicle small-beer.’* 

She tells the children, ‘This is a cat, and that is a dog, with four 
legs and a tail; see there! you are much better than a cat or a dog, 
for you can speak.’ If I had bestowed such an education on a 
daughter, and had discovered that she thought of marrying such a 
fellow, I would have sent her to the Congress ” 

"After having talked slightmgly of musick, he was observed to 
listen very attentively while Miss Thrale played on the harpsichord, 
and with eagerness he called to her, ' Why don’t you dash away like 
Burney ? ’ Dr. Burney upon this said to him, ‘ I believe, Sir, we shall 
make a musician of you at last.’ Johnson with candid complacency 
rephed, ‘ Sir, I shall be glad to have a new sense given to me.’ ” 
"He had come down one morning to the breakfast-room, and 
been a considerable tune by himself before any body appeared. 
When on a subsequent day he was twitted by Mrs. Thrale for being 
very late, which he generally was, he defended himself by alludmg 
to the extraordinary morning, when he had been too early. 'Madam, 
I do not like to come down to vacuity.* ’’ 

" Dr Burney havmg remarked that Mr. Garrick was beginning 
to look old, he said, ‘Why, Sir, you are not to wonder at tliat; 
no man’s face has had more wear and tear.' ’’ 

Havmg arrived m London late on Friday, the 15th of March, 
I hastened next mommg to wait on Dr. Johnson, at his house; 
but found he was removed from Johnson’s-court, No. 7, to Bolt- 
court, No. 8, still keeping to his favourite Fleet-street. My re- 
flection at the time upon this change as marked in my Journal, 
is as follows : " I felt a foolish regret that he had left a court which 
bore hiB name;^ but it was not foolish to be affected with some 
tenderness of regard for a place in which I had seen him a great 
deal, from whence I had often issued a better and a happier man 
than when I went in, and which had often appeared to my imagin- 
ation while I trod its pavement, in the solemn darkness of the 
^ He said, when m Scotland, that he was Johnson of that Ilk. 
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night, to be tacred to tvjjdom and ptctv Being infotmcd thnt lie 
'wna at Mr Thralc*! in the Botough, I hastened ihnber, and found 
Mn Thmle and him at breatfast. I teas kindly vrclcnmed In a 
moment he sms in a full glow of convenatitm, ivnd 1 felt mytelf 
elevated as if brought into another iiatt of being Mrs ITirale and 
I looked to each other sehile he talked, and our looks cxprrsted our 
congenial admiration and ofTcclion for him 1 shall ever recollect 
this scene with great pleasure 1 exclaimed to her, am now in« 
tellectuaUy, llfrmtpput redmrur, I am quite restored b> him, by 
transfusion of mind ” “There are many (she replied) who admire 
and respect Mr. Johnson; but you and 1 lere hinv," 

1 mentioned with much regret the extravagance of the re- 
presentative of a great fimuly in Scotland, by which there was 
danger of its being ruined , and as Johnson respected it for its anti- 
quity, he joined with me in thinking it would be happy if this 
person should die. Mrs Thrale teemed shocked at tliu, as feudal 
barbarity, and said, “I do not understand this preference of the 
estate to its owner, of the land to the man who walks upon that 
land.’* jonvsov “Na>, Madam, it Is not a preference of the land 
to Its owner, it b the preference of o familj to an individual Here 
b an establishment In a country, which is of importance for ages, 
not only to the chief but to his people; an establishment whicdi 
extends upwards and downwards, that ihu should be destroyed 
by one idle fellow is a sad thmg *' 

He said, “Entails ore good, because it la good to presertt in a 
country scncscs of men, to whom the people arc accustomed to look 
up as to their leaders But I am for Icavmg a quantity of land in 
commerce, to eiate industry, and keep money in the counirj , for 
if no land were to be bought in the country, there wuuld be no 
encouragement to acqiurc W'calth, because a family could not be 
founded there, or if it were acquired, it must be earned awB> to 
another country where land mty be bought. And although tlic land 
fn every country will remain the same, and be as fertile where there 
18 no money, as where there is, yet all that portion of the happiness 
of avil life, which is produced by money circulating in a country, 
would be lost.” boswell “Then, Sir, would it be for the ad- 
v^tage of a country that all its lands were sold at once?” joiixsov* 
So far, Sir, os money produces good, it would be an advantage, 
for, then that country would have as much money arculating m it ns 
It IS worth. But to be sure this would bo counterbalanced by dis- 
advantages attending a total change of proprietors “ 
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1 expressed my opinion that the power of entailing should be 
limited thus: “That there should be one third, or perhaps one half 
of the land of a country kept free for commerce; that the proportion 
allowed to be entailed, should be parcelled out so that no family 
could entail above a certain quantity. Le^ a family, according to the 
abilities of its representatives be ncher or poorer m different 
generations, or always rich if its representatives be always wise; 
but let its absolute permanency be moderate. In this way we 
should be certam of there being always a number of established 
roots; and as in the course of nature, there is m every age an 
extinction ot some families, there would be continual openmgs for 
men ambitious of perpetuity, to plant a stock in the entail ground." 
JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, mankind will be better able to regulate the 
system of entails, when the evil of too much land being locked 
up by them is felt, than we can do at present when it is not felt." 

I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith’s book on The Wealth of Nations, 
which was just published, and that Sir John Pnngle had observed 
to me, that Dr. Smith, who had never been m trade, could not be 
expected to write well on that subject any more than a lawyer upon 
physick. JOHNSON: “He is mistaken, Sir; a man who has never been 
engaged in trade himself may undoubtedly wntc well upon trade, 
and there is nothing which requires more to be illustrated by 
philosophy than trade does. As to mere wealth, that is to say, 
money, it is clear that one nation or one individual cannot increase 
its store but by making another poorer: but trade procures what is 
more valuable, the reciprocation of the peculiar advantages of 
different countries. A merchant seldom thinks but of his own par- 
ticular trade. To" write a good book upon it, a man must have 
extensive views. It is not necessary to have practised, to write well 
upon a subject.” I mentioned law as a subject on which no man could 
write well without practice. JOHNSON: "Why, Sir, in England, 
where so much money is to be got by the practice of law, most 
of our writers upon it have been in practice; though Blackstone 
had not been much in practice when he published his Com- 
mentaries. But upon the Continent, the great waters on law have 
not all been in practice: Grotius, indeed, was; but Puffendorf was 
not, Burlamaqui was not,” 

When we had talked of the great consequence which a man 
acquired by being employed in his profession, I suggested a doubt 
of the justice of the general opinion, that it is improper in a lawyer 
to solicit employment, for why, I urged, should it not be equally 
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nllownble to joltcit that ta the mcaiu of ctjntffiucttoc, it i» to 
jolicit ^' 0 l« to be tietted ft member of ParUarntni? Mr Strahan 
had tofd me that a countrj-man of hn and mine, who luJ njcn 
to eitimencc m the Uw, had, when fir*t maVmi: liia^ w"a>, loha'rd 
him to get him emptoyed m aty cawjci joiiNSON* " Sir, u It wrong 
to attr up law-riuts; but when once it n certain that o law-tuit 
U to go on, there ta nothing wrong in a lawyer** cndravouimg ilut 
he ahall hat e the benefit, rather tlian another no^v.TtXt " You would 
not aohat employment, Sir, if you were a lawyer " jottK*io\. 
“No, Sir, but not bccauic I ahould think tt wrong, Intt becautc I 
fhould dudain it " This wras o good distinction, wduch will t>c felt by 
men of Jim pnde He proceeded “Howerer, I would not ha\-c a 
lawyer to be rvanting to himself m using fair rneans I would Jias c him 
to uijccta little hint now and then, to pre\ cm his being ovtthxiVcd ** 
He thus discoursed upon supposed obligation lo settling eiiatcs* 
— “Where a mm gets the unlimited property of on estate, there U 


no obligation upon him in juihee to least « lo one pmon ratlirr 
than to another There is « motive of preferrnce fmm hnd»fi$, 
and thu kindness is generally entertained for the ncatcti rcU-mn 
If 1 oat a parucular man a sum of money , I am obliged to let that 
man hast the nett money I get, and cannot m jusUcc let anoUicr 
ha\e It, but if I owe money to no man, I may ditposc of wliai I 
get fts 1 please There is not a deintumjuittttir^ to a man's nort heir, 
there I* only a dtbttwn cantaut * It b pbm. then, that I Iu\t 
morally a choice according to my incmg If I ha^c a brother m 
^t, he has a claim from nlTecuon to my assistance; but if 1 haic 
broths in ^l, whom IhU better, ht h« o pttiferrtle de.m 
The nBht of an heir « law « only thia, ihat he >< lo hare the 

”f “r"'“''^ b^f^ttihlc ,0 ,h« of the KioR." 

A iSrTw ' "■"y ■I'Mnda on iu beloR irac. 

It be false, It ,s a picture of nothing For instance 
suppose a man should tcU that Tohn,nr. K^r ^^^ance 

Italy, « he had to cross the Alp, .at^c^ r 

Thtt many people would belSe buHTwl^^L 

nothing ***** fnammrTfi « u ^ '^ould be a picture of 

nory . «ory tluH^ w “«*' » 

ol^erwed. Poole ontertaZl ““H’ ‘ 

true, but that, indeed it wm nTwrw i ‘^tiries which were not 

■ A deb. tournee ‘h“' •« 

'' A debt oI kindness 
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stones pleased us, but as collections of ludicrous images. Johnson. 

Foote is quite impartial, for he tells lies of every body.” 

We landed at the Temple-stairs, ■where we parted. 

I found him m the evenmg in Mrs Wilham’s room. We talked 
of religious orders He said, “ It is as unreasonable for a man to go 
mto a Carthusian convent for fear of bemg immoral, as for a man 
to cut off his hands for fear he should steal There is, indeed, great 
resolution in the immediate act of dismembering himself, but when 
that IS once done, he has no longer any ment for though it is out 
of his power to steal, yet he may all his life be a thief m his heart. 
So when a man has once become a Carthusian, he is obliged to 
continue so, whether he chooses it or not Their silence, too, is 
absurd. We read m the Gospel of the apostles bemg sent to preach, 
but not to hold their tongues. All seventy that does not tend to 
increase good, or prevent evil, is idle. I said to the Lady Abbess of 
a convent, ‘ Madame, you are here, not for the love of "virtue, but 
the fear of vice,’ She said, ‘ She should remember this as long as 
she lived ’ ” 

Fmding him still persevering in his abstinence from wine, I 
ventured to apeak to him of it —Johnson: ” Sir, I have no objection 
to a man’s drinking wine, if he can do it in moderation 1 found 
myself apt to go to excess m it, and therefore, after having been for 
some time without it, on account of illness, I thought it better not 
to return to it. Every man is to judge for himself, according to 
the effects which he experiences. One of the fathers tells us, he 
found fasting made him so peevish that he did not practice it.” 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxication, he was 
by no means harsh and unforgiving to those who indulged in 
occasional excess m ■wine. One of his fnends, I well remember, 
came to sup at a tavern "with him and some other gentlemen, and 
too plainly discovered that he had drunk too much at dinner. 
When one who loved mischief, thinking to produce a severe censure, 
asked Johnson, a few days afterwards, "Well, Sir, what did your 
friend say to you, as an apology for being in such a situation?” 
Johnson answered, " Sir, he said all that a man should say: he said 
he was sorry for it,” 

I heard him once give a very judicious practical advice upon 
this subject: “A man who has been drinking \rine at all freely, 
should never go into a new company. With those who have partaken 
of "wine ■with him, he may be pretty well in unison, but he will 
probably be offensive, or appear ridiculous, to other people,” 
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Sir,bm<h« U MW WB M ^ 1^, 

M he often did, upon the -nTctchcdnm of b trt-hfe A ip 
" ^ tIS a ^ot ^te ». m a p.oU better tur. Wt.cr compn) , 
better conveniency of n-ety kind, .nd o fWp h« BdA.‘.nm> 
djiadt-mtage of hems tft dmpw \Vbw» tnen tonne to V\c Vfc, 
they tire not fit to live on Und ---Then (.:ud 1) tt wwU be ctv^ 
m c father to breed his .on to the sea SOJtVO't tt wtniW be 
cruel in t father who ihmjcs ns I do Men RO to »«. b^fonr they Vntr v 
the unheppincjs of that wuy of hfc» and when they h»\e eotne to 
know It, they c*nnot escape from it, becaute it is then too Utc to 
choose another profession , ns indeed n pencTally the cave with men, 
when they bare once cnpaRed m any particuUr way of life '* 

On Tuesday. March 19, which was fixed for our propo^td jsunt, 
(to Oxford, Dixmingham, Uchhetd and AshbourmO, we met In 
the morrunff at the Sotnetset coffcc-hoiHe In the Strand, whem w'r 
were taken up by the Oxford coach. He srai accompinietJ h> Mr, 
Gwjti, the architect, and a gentleman of Merton College, whom he 
did not know, had the fourth Mt We wxm got into com'ersatton; 
for it was very remarkable of Johnson, that the presence of a 
fftninger had no restraint opoti hu talk- I ohiencd that Gamci, 
wbo wss about to epnt the stage, would toon ha\o an easier life. 
Ioa^’3o^^ "I doubt that. Sir" boswell' "WTiy, Sir, he will be 
Alio with the burthen off hjs baci ’’ joJtNsos *' But I know not, 
Six, if be will be m tteady without hts load Hmreser, he should 
never play any more, but be entirely the Ecntlcman, and tint 
partly the player; be ahouid no tongcr subject himself to be hit*ed 
by a mob, or to be insolently treated by perfortnen, whom he used 
to rule with 1 high hand, and who would gladly retaliate *’ Doyv'iTtt,: 
■' I think he should play once « year for the benefit of decayrd 
actort, as it has been t/ud be means to do." loiptsov "Alas, Sirl 
he win toon be a decayed actor himself " 

Johnaon tetpressed hi# dlsapprobauon of ornamental architecture, 
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such as magnificent columns supporting a portico, or expensive 
pilasters supporting merely their own capitals “ because it consumes 
labour disproportionate to its utility.” For the same reason he 
satyrised statuary “Painting (said he,) consumes labour not 
disproportionate to its effect; but a fellow will hack half a year at 
a block of marble to make something in stone that hardly resembles 
a man The value of statuary is owmg to its difiBculty. You would 
not value the finest head cut upon a carrot.” ' 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattUng fellow. Dr. Johnson kept him in 
subjection, but with kmdly authority. The spirit of the artist 
however, rose against what he thought a Gothick attack, and he 
made a bnsk defence. “What, Sir, you wiU allow no value to beauty 
in architecture or m statuary? Why should we allow it then in 
writmg? Why do you take the trouble to give us so many fine 
allusions, and bnght images, and elegant phrases? You might 
convey all your instruction without these ornaments.” Johnson 
smiled with complacency; but said, “Why, Sir, all these ornaments 
are useful, because they obtain an easier reception for truth; but a 
buildmg is not at all more convenient for being decorated with 
superfluous carved work ” 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make one reply to Dr. Johnson, 
which he allowed to be excellent. Johnson censured him for taking 
down a church which might have stood many years, and building 
a new one at a different place, for no other reason but that there 
might be a direct road to a new bridge; and his expression was, 
“ You are taking a church out of the way, that the people may go in 
a straight hne to the bridge.” — “No, Sir, (said Gwyn,) I am 
puttmg the church in the way, that the people may not go out of the 
zoay.” JOHNSON: (with a hearty loud laugh of approbation,) “ Speak 
no more. Rest your colloquial fame upon this.” 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, we put up at the Angel inn, and 
passed the evenmg by ourselves m easy and familiar conversation. 
Talking of constitutional melancholy, he observed, “A man so 
aflBicted, Sir, must divert distressing thoughts, and not combat 
with them.” boswell* “May not he think them down, Sir?” 
JOHNSON: “No, Sir. To attempt to tJnnk them dovm is madness. 
He should have a lamp constantly bummg in his bed chamber 
during the night, and if wakeftilly disturbed, take a book, and 
read, and compose himself to rest. To have the management of 
the mind is a great art, and it may be attained m a considerable 
degree by experience and habitual exercise.” boswell: “Should 
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ivot he provide iimojttotnu for hirn'eU * tmld it fiot, for int'uU*'* 
be right for him to Ukc t courre of chv'mi'iryf*^ jon’v^o*.’. " l-j^t 
him taie « course of or » coarte of topcnbiniwi?, or A 

Comte of an> thing to which he « indiuicd «t the tnvr Ixt htnv 
coTiinvt to have at many retneatt for lu' rmnd W he can* at ir-iny 

thing* to which It can fif from htclf.Bvi«on*t/Iftti(tJ«i> Sy 

u t valutblc tvorlu It it, perhapt, ov*ctlo»dcd witli ^aot*tJon Uat 
there » a great tpint and great potter tn what Burto't tap, tthmhf 
tvntci from hw own mmd.^' 

Wc next day went to PembroVe College, and waited on l«t <*tl 
friend, Dr Adamt, tlit tnaittr of it, whom I found (t> tv a m-o-t 
polite, pleating, communiaitivt man 
Dr. Adanti told ut, that m Kmt of the CoUcrei: at Oxford, the 
fellow* had excluded the ttudtntt from »ocul inifftouTtJ- wnh tljm 
in the common room jojtSstjs •'They am m tlw right. Pir, thre 


can be no rcrdcom-cnauon, no fairtxertion of mmJ amrnjrii tJjrm, 
if the young men art by, for t man wtio fm a charattf r doc* r/it 
choojc to atate it in their praence ” poswixi. '* Put, Sir, tnty tlwre 
not be very good converMUon without a eonirtt for fopermniy T* 
JOHNSOH " No amimtcd conv ciaation, Sir, for u camwt bt hui wnr 
or other wDl come off eupenour I do not mean tljt ihc turor 
muit haii; the better of the argument, for he nuy tale the wtil 
aide, but hia tupenonty of parts and knowledge mil nccctunK 
appear , and he to whom he thus thcivi himself supenour ii leiicnrd 
in the e^-c* of the young men You know it w-** said, 'A/of/r-i 

fv ^ /tf/Yre ■» In tlic same marr.cr 

Comments upon Homcc, >mu 

tviU admue ^Uey more when wrong, than Jason when right/' 

the '"*** J 

(-frer * m-ene ofmeduation.r Ayl 
Here I u«d to pUy >t draughts with Phit. Jones and Fludver 
0^ oved b«n and did not get vYry forward in the church 

«G“ne t violent Whie h,,t K- u-a 

w, ■■ '“Uldrcl dt .0 W 

of ” ‘X rk/b T’ 

"t'X' ">■: 1° 

S th Scalier than be right w ith CUvhj, 





Mr. Thomas Warton, with whom wc passed a part of the evening. 
We talked of biography — ^Johnson; “It is rarely well executed. 
They only who live with a man can write his life with any genuine 
exactness and discrimination; and few people who have lived with 
a man know what to remark about him The chaplain of a late 
Bishop, whom I was to assist m wntmg some memoirs of his 
Lordship, could tell me scarcely any thmg.*’ 

I said, Mr. Robert Dodsley’s life should be written, as he had 
been so much connected with the wits of his time, and by his 
literary merit had raised himself from the station of a footman. 
Mr. Warton said, he had published a little volume under the title of 
The Muse tn Livery. Johnson: “I doubt whether Dodsley’s brother 
would thank a man who should write his life; yet Dodsley himself 
was not unwilling that his onglnal low condition should be re- 
collected. When Lord Lyttelton’s Dialosues of tJie Dead came out, 
one of which is between Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Dartmeuf, 
a modem epicure, Dodsley said to me, * I knew Dartmeuf well, 
for I was once his footman.* ’’ 

Biography led us to apeak of Dr. John Campbell, who had 
written a considerable part of the Biograplna Bntannica Johnson, 
though he valued him highly, was of opinion that there was not so 
much in his great work, A Political Survey of Great Britain, as 
the world had been taught to expect; and had said to me, that he 
believed Campbell’s disappointment on account of the bad success 
of that work, had killed him. He this evening observed of it, “That 
work was his death.” Mr. Warton, not adverting to his meaning, 
answered, “I believe so; from the great attention he bestowed on 
it.” Johnson; “Nay, Sir, he died of want of attention, if he died at 
all by that book.” 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, written in a 
very mellifluous style, but which, under pretext of another subject, 
contained much artful infidelity. I said it was not fair to attack us 
unexpectedly; he should have warned us of our danger, before we 
entered his garden of flowery eloquence, by advertising, “ Spnng- 
guns and man-traps set here.” The authour had been an Oxonian, 
and was remembered there for havmg “ turned Papist.” I observed, 
that 03 he had changed several times — from the Church of England 
to the Church of Rome, — from the Church of Rome to infidelity, — 
I did not despair yet of seeing him a methodist preacher. Johnson: 
(laughing,) “It is said, that his range has been more extensive, 
and that he has once been Mahometan. However, now that he has 
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publiibwl bxJ infidelity, Vt tvill pt'objbly jyrtiUt {n (i* f<3'T^Til* 
“ I amnot quite *UTe of that< Sir." 

Mr \Vhaiton, txinp tnpiRed. could not >up mtli \"t tt rn.T vnn. 
rre had therefore stitithcr evenin; by ourrch'ct 
I ctosmed tome Judtcttrm fitiuttlci dtilopurt bctmm Kv-o 
coach hones and ether *uch inifT, hhiclt Btnni U’tty 
pviblahtd He joined tnth me. and •aid. "Nothmy rdd 'till do 
lonff Tmtfijjn SftW) did not l«t '* I cxrft^’<*d * tolx-*-. 
quamted xvuh « lady erho had been muth tafVrd of, and ttr'tmt’ly 
celebrated for octraordinAry tiddrct* and trimuttr-n. 

"Never belictt cjciraotditury cKaractm nluch y^u hmr rf yrtyle. 
Depend upon it. Sir, they a*e etiptxtatcd, You d^ nn txe 
man ahoot a great deal hipher than arvjthei.'* I nmtrr^d Mr, 
Buikc. joukjon "^ei, Duike u an extraonhnar)* mi*v. Htt ttream 
of mmd U perpetual " U u very pleating lo me m rteoiJ, tht' 
Johnson'i high alimatum of the takntx of ilv> ptniWon Vxi 
tmfforra from their early cetjuamtanctu Sir jmhut Hon'ddi 
^ormt me. that tthtn Mr. Burtte tm fint elected a mernWr of 
PaniAmcm, and Sir John Hfrbmj trprratcd a nmdfr #t hU 
«^ms a lat, Johnson and. "Now wc who know M,. Bjtke 
W. t^t ^ will bo one of the first men m the mmto " And 

usS «n»Mc in «m himtrlf at tt 

it 1 i”" 1 •» r It.;; 

^^dkairnc &> ™ch wu ht . 

"'Hicre U no prmaie I’f* 

themselves »o well, « at « mpL 

plenty of gooa thing,, etw « ^ 

elegance, over so much desire that ^ ^ 

fiithenatumofthiDgaltca^be^tl tay; 

b« gu^, the gums are ainioua t 

^ l>«t a very impudent dog indetd^T^ V'' 

what js fn another man’i ho^ a ir * ^ ^ ewnmand 

tt a tavern, them b a gene«l /^dof f 

^ “ >nar:t, the roon: trouble 
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you give, the more good things you call for, the welcomer you 
are. No servants will attend you with the alacrity which waiters 
do, who are incited by the prospect of an immediate reward m 
proportion as they please. No, Sir, there is nothing which has yet 
been contrived by man, by‘which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” He then repeated, with great emotion, 
Shenstone’s Imea . 

* Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.* 

In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along in the post- 
chaise, he said to me ” Life has not many things better than this.” 

He spoke shghtmgly of Dyer’s Fleece — “The subject, Sir, 
cannot be made poetical. How can a man wnte poetically of serges 
and druggets ! Yet you will hear many people talk to you gravely of 
that excellent poem, the fleece ” Having talked of Grainger’s 
Sugar-cane, I mentioned to him Mr. Langton’s having told me, that 
this poem, when read m manuscript at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
had made all the assembled wits burst mto a laugh, when, after 
much blank verse pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus . 

' Now, Muse, let’s smg of rats,’ 

And what mcreased the ndicule was, that one of the company, 
who slyly overlooked the reader, perceived that the word had been 
originally mice, and had been altered to rats, as more dignified. 

This passage does not appear m the printed work, Dr. Gramger, 
or some of his friends,, it should seem, having become sensible 
that mtroduemg even rats, m a grave poem, might be liable to 
banter. He, however, could not bnng himself to relmquish the 
idea; for they are thus, in a still more ludicrous manner, pen- 
phrasUcally exhibited in his poem as it now stands . 

‘ Nor with less waste the whiskcr’d venrnn race 
A countless clan despoil the lowland cane.’ 

Johnson said, that Dr. Gramger was an agreeable man; a man 
who would do any good that was in his power. His translation of 
Tibullus, he thought, was very well done, but The Sugar-Cane, 
a Poem, did not please him; for, he exclaimed, “ What could he make 
of a sugar-cane? One might as well write ‘The Parsley-bed, a 
Poem:’ or 'The Cabbage-garden, a Poem.’” boswFll “You must 
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ihcn pichlc jxjur cabbage with the sat affirum ** joiiNSO'^ ‘*\ou 
know' there is alrcadj Thf Hop-Garden, a Pomt and, I Uitnk, one 
could tay a great deal about cabbage The poem rrught begin Aviih the 
advantages of ci\*iliicd socictj over a rude atate, exemplified bj the 
Scotch, who had no cabbages ull Oliver Cromwell’* soldiers in- 
troduced them, and one might thus shew how arts arc propagated 
by conquest, as the> were by the Roman arms." He seemed to be 
much diverted with the fertility' of his own fancj . 

I told him, that I heard Dr Percy was writing the history of 
the woirin Great-Bntam, Johnson* “The wrolf, Sirl why the wolf? 
\S’hy docs he not write of the bear, which we had formerly? Noy, 
It 15 said vre had the bcaicr Or why does he not write of the grey 
rat, the Hanover rat, os it is called, because it is said to have come 
into this country about the time that the family of Hanoirr came? 
I should like to see * The Htrfory* of the Grey Rat, b^' Thomas Perry , 
DS) , Chaplmn tn Ordinary to Hts ^fajest ^ ” Coughing im- 
moderately) DOSWELL “I am afraid a court chaplain could not 
decently write of the grey rat *' joitNSON. ’’Sir, he need not gn'c it 
the name of the Hanoi er rat." 

He menuoned to me the singular history of an ingenious 
nequamtanoe “He had practised physick in \*anous situations 
with no great emolument A West-Indta gentleman, whom he 
delighted by hU comcrsation, gai'c him a bond for a handsome 
annuity during his life, on the condition of his accompanjmg him to 
the Wcst-Indies, and lu-mg with him there for nvo 3mra He 
accordingly embarked with the gentleman, but upon the loj'age 
fell m love with a young woman who happened to be one of the 
passengers, and married the wench From the imprudence of 
his disposition he quarrelled with the gentleman, and declared 
he would hove no connection with him So he forfeited the annuity , 
He settled as a physician m one of the Leeward Islands A man was 
sent out to him merely to compound his medtemes This fellow 
set up 03 a rival to him m his practice of physick, and got so much 
the better of him in the opimon of the people of the island, that he 
earned away all the business, upon which he returned to England, 
and soon after died." 

On Fnday, March 22, having set out early from Henley, where 
we had lain the preceding night, we ami'cd at Birmingham about 
nine o’clock, and, after breakfast, Went to call on his old school- 
fellow Mr Hector A very stupid maid, who opened the door, told 
us, that, “her master was gone out, he was gone to the country, 
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she could not tell when he would return.” In short, she gave 
us a miserable reception; and Johnson observed, “'She would have 
behaved no better to people who w'anted him m the way of his 
profession.” He said to her, “My name is Johnson; tell him I 
called Will you remember the name?” She answered with rustick 
simplicity, m the Warwickshire pronunciation, “ I don’t understand 
you, Sir.” — "Blockhead, (said he,) I’ll vsrite.” I never heard the 
word hlochhead apphed to a woman before, though I do not see why 
it should not, when there is evident occasion for it. He, however, 
made another attempt to make her imderstand him, and roared 
loud m her ear, “yohison,” and then she catched the sound 

We next called on Mr Lloyd, one of the people called Quakers. 
He too was not at home, but Mrs Lloyd was, and received us 
courteously, and asked us to dinner- Johnson said to me, "After the 
imcertamty of all human things at Hector’s, this mvitation came very 
well.” We walked about the town and he was pleased to see it 
mcreasmg. 

I talked of legitimation by subsequent marriage, which obtained 
m the Roman Law, and stdl obtains m the law of Scotland. 
JOHNSON; "I think it a bad thing, because the chastity of women 
bemg of the utmost importance, as all property depends upon it, 
they who forfeit it should not have any possibility of being restored 
to good character, nor should the children, by an illicit connection, 
attam the full nght of lawful children, by the postenour consent 
of the offendmg parties ” 

Mr Lloyd jomed us m the street; and in a httle while we met 
Fnend Hector^ as Mr. Lloyd called him. It gave me pleasure to 
observe the joy which Johnson and he expressed on seeing each 
other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them together, while he obhgingly 
shewed me some of the manufactures of this very curious as- 
semblage of artificers. We all met at dinner at Mr Lloyd’s, where 
we were entertained with great hospitahty. Mr. and Mrs Lloyd 
had been married the same year with their Majesties and like them, 
had been blessed with a numerous family of fine children, their 
numbers being exactly the same. Johnson said, "Mamage is the 
best state for a man in general; and every man is a worse man, in 
proportion as he is unfit for the married state ” 

Dr Johnson said to me in the morning, "You will see, Sir, at 
Mr, Hector’s, his sister, Mrs Careless, a clergyman’s widow. She 
was the first woman with whom I was m love. It dropt out of my 
head imperceptibly; but she and I shall alw'ays have a kindness 



for each other ” He laughed nt the notion that a man can never be 
really in lo\c but once, and considered it rts n mere romanuck 
fancj 

[On this day after a sisit clBC%\hcrc,l Mr. Hector took me to 
hu bouse, where we found Johnson sitting placidl) at tea, with his 
first fotJc, who though now ndwiccd in j cars, svas a genteel woman, 
vcr>' agreeable and well bred. 

Johnson lamented to hlr Hector the state of one of their school- 
fellows, Mr Charles Congrese, a dergiinanj which he thus 
described. "He obtained, I believe, considerable preferment m 
Ireland, but now lives in London, quite as a valetudinarian, afraid 
to go into any house but bis own He takes a short oinng m his 
post-chaise every day. He has on elderly woman, whom he calls 
cousin, who hves with him, and jogs his elbow, when lus glass his 
stood too long empty, and encourages him m drinking, in whidi he 
b verj' Willing to be encouraged, not that he gets drunk, for he is 
a very pious man, but he is nlwnj’S muddj. He confesses to one 
bottle of port every day, and he probably drinks more He is quite 
unsocinl, his conversation is quite monosyllablcal , and when, at 
my last visit, I asked him what o’clock it was? that signal of my 
departure had so pleasing an effect on him, that he sprung up to look 
at his watch, like a grevhound bounding at a hare " When Johnson 
took leave of Mr Hector, he said, "Don’t grow like Congreve, 
nor let me grow like him, when ^-ou ore near me " 

When he again talked of Mrs Careless to-night, he seemed to 
have had his affection revived, for he said, “ If 1 had mamed her, 
it might have been *s happy for me ” uoswxix " Pni> , Sir, do you 
not suppose that there arc fifty women m the world, with anj' 
one of whom o man may be as happy, ns with any one woman In 
particular?" JOHNSON "Ay, Sir, fifty thousand " noswnx “Then, 
Sir, you are not of opimon wnth some who imagine that certam 
men and certain women are made for each other, and that they 
cannot be happy if they miss their counterparts *’ Johnson "To 
be sure not, Sir I believe marriages would in general be as happy, 
and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, 
upon a due consideration of the characters and circuiTistanccs, 
without the parties havmg any choice in the matter " 

I wished to have staid at Birmingham to-rught, to have talked 
more with Mr Hector, but my fnend was impatient to reach his 
native city, so we drove on that stage in the dark, and were long 
pensive and silent When we came within the focus of the Lichfield 
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lamps, "now (said he,) we are getting out of a state of death.” We 
put up at the Three Crowns, not one of the great inns, but a good 
old fashioned one, which was kept by Mr. Wilkins, and was the very 
next house to that in which Johnson was bom and brought up, and 
which was still his own property. 

Very httle busmess appeared to be going forward in Lichfield. 
I found however two strange manufactures for so inland a place, 
sail-cloth and streamers for ships, and I observed them making 
some saddle-cloths, and drcssmg sheepskms. but upon the whole, 
the busy hand of industry seemed to be quite slackened " Surely, 
Sir, (said I,) you are an idle set of people ” "Sir, (said Johnson,) 
we are a city of philosophers, we work with our heads, and make 
the boobies of Birmingham work for us with their hands ” 

A physician bemg mentioned who had lost his practice, because 
his whimsically changmg his rehgion had made people distrustful 
of him, I jnaintamed that this was unreasonable, as religion is 
unconnected with medical skill. Johnson* “ Sir, it is not unreason- 
able; for when people see a man absurd m what they understand, 
they may conclude the same of him m what they do not under- 
stand. If a physician were to take to eating of horse-flesh, nobody 
would employ him ; though one may eat horse-flesh, and be a very 
skilful physician. If a man were educated m an absurd rehgion, 
his contmuing to profess it would not hurt him, though his 
changmg to it would ” 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mrs Lucy Porter’s. 
Johnson had sent an express to Dr. Taylor’s, acquamting him of our 
being at Lichfield, and Taylor had returned an answer that his post- 
chaise should come for us this day. While we sat at breakfast. Dr. 
Johnson received a letter by the post, which seemed to agitate him 
very much When he had read it, he exclaimed, “ One of the most 
dreadful thmgs that has happened in my time.” The phrase my 
time, like the word age, is usually understood to refer to an event 
of a pubhek or general nature. I imagmed something like an 
assassmation of the King — ^like a gimpowder plot earned mto 
execution — or like another fire of London. When asked, “What is 
It, Sir? ” he answered, " Mr Thrale has lost his only sonl ” He said, 
“ This is a total extmction to their family, os much as if they were 
sold into captivity ” Upon my mentionmg that Mr Thrale had 
daughters, who might inhent his wealth; — "Daughters, (said 

Johnson, warmly, ) he’ll no more value his daughters than ” 

I was going to speak — “ Sir, (said he,) don’t you know how you 
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>'ourKlf think? Sir, he \mh« to propnpatc his name ** In shorty 
I law male lucccssion itrong In hii mind, c\cn where there wus no 
name, no family of any long itondtng I laid, it was lucky he was 
not preicnt when this miifortune hapjjcncd jonvsos' “Itiiluckj 
for me People in dutress never think that you feci enough 
BOSWELL* “And, Sir, thc> will have the hope of icemg you, which 
wrill be a relief in the mean time, and when yxiu get to them, the 
pam will be so far abated, that they w ill be capable of being consoled 
by you, which, in the first \nolcncc of u, I belies c, would not be 
the case’* joiissos “No, Sir, nolcni pain of mind, like snolcni 
pain of body, nrnrt be tcvcrcly felt,*’ doswtll* “ I own, Sir, I has c 
not lo much feeling for the diitrcss of other*, as some people liasc, 
or pretend to has-e, but I knoss this, that I would do all m my 
power to rcliesc them “ Johnson “Sir, it is afTcctation to pretend 
to feel the dutress of others, os much ai they do ihcmsclscs It is 
equally to, os if one should pretend to feel as much pain sshilc a 
friend's leg is cutting off, ns he doc* No, Sir, you hasc expressed 
the rational and ju*t nature of sympathy I would hasu gone to the 
extremity of the earth to has c prcxcrsxd thi* boy ’’ 

He sv*3 soon quite calm The letter sstis from Mr. Thrale'a clerk, 
and concluded, “ I need not »ay how much they' ssish to *cc you in 
London,” He «aid, “We shall hasten back fronv Taylor’* ” 

After dinner Dr Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs Tliralc, on the 
death of her son I anid it would be scry distressing to *rhni!c, but 
*hc would soon forget it, as she had so many things to think of 
JOHNSON “No, Sir, 'Thralc svill forget it first She has many things 
that she may think of He has many’ things that he must think of " 

In the esemng we went to the Towrivball, which was conserted 
into a temporary theatre, and saw Theodonm, with The Stratford 
Jubdee I svas happy to see Dr Johnson sitong m a conspicuous 
part of the pit, and receiving affectionate homage from all his 
acquaintance We were quite gay and merry I afterwords mentioned 
to him that I condemned myself for being so, when poor Mr and 
Mrs. 'Thralc were in such distress Johnson "You ore wrong, 
Sir, twenty years hence Mr and Mrs Thralc will not Buffer much 
pam from the death of their ton, No^v, Sir, yxu arc to consider, 
that distance of place, as well os distance of time, operate* ujion 
the human fcchngs I would not have you be gay m the presence 
of the distressed, because it would shock them , but you may be 
gay at a distance Pam for the loss of a fnend, or of a relation whom 
we love, is occasioned by the wont which wc feel In time the 
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vacmty is filled with something else; or sometimes the vacuity 
closes up of itself.” 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend's conversation 
dunng this javmt. 

“Marriage, Sir, is much more necessary to a man than to a 
woman for he is much less able to supply himself with domcstick 
comforts. You will recollect my saymg to some ladies the other 
day, that I had often wondered why young women should many, 
as they have so much more freedom, and so much more attention 
paid to them while unmarned, than when mamed I mdeed did not 
mention the strong reason for their marrying — the mechanical 
reason.” boswell: “Why that ts a strong one. But does not 
imagination make it much more important than it is in reahty? 
Is it not, to a certain degree, a delusion m us as well as in women ? ’’ 
JOHNSON • " Why yes. Sir ; but it is a delusion that is always beginmng 
agam.” boswell: “I don’t know but there is upon the whole more 
misery than happiness produced by that passion” Johnson; “I 
don’t think so. Sir.” 

“Never speak of a man m his own presence It is always in- 
delicate, and may be offensive.” 

“Questioning is not the mode of the conversation among 
gentlemen. It is assuming n supenority, and it is particularly wrong 
to question a man concerning himself. There may be parts of his 
former life which he may not wish to be made known to other 
persons, or even brought to his own recollection ” 

“A man should be careful never to tell talcs of himself to his 
own disadvantage. People may be amused and laugh at the time, 
but they will be remembered and brought out against him upon 
some subsequent occasion.” 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine, a sectary, who was a very 
religious man, who not only attended regularly on pubh'ck worship 
with those of his communion, but made a particular study of the 
Scriptures, and even wrote a commentary on some parts of them, 
yet was known to be very licentious in indulging himself with 
women; maintaining that men are to be saved by faith alone, and 
that the Christian religion had not prescribed any fixed rule for 
the intercourse between the sexes. Johnson: “Sir, there is no 
trusting to that crazy piety.” 

I observed that it was strange how well Scotchmen were known 
to one another in their own country, though bom in very distant 
coimties; for we do not find that the gentlemen of neighbounng 
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counties in EncTanJ arc mutually known to each other, Jolinson, 
With h»s usunl acuteness, at once saw and explained the reasem of 
this, Sir, >‘ou hav’c Edinburph, where the jjcntlcmcn Crom 

all >'x>ur counties meet, and which n not to larpe but they art all 
known There ii no such common place of collection in Enplond, 
except L-ondon, where from its great mzc and diffusion, many of 
those who reside in contiguous counties of Englsnd, may long 
remain unknown to each other '* 

On Tuesday, hTarch i6, there came for us on equipage propcrl) 
suited to a wealthy wcll-bencficed dcrg>’num Dr Taylor’s large, 
roomy pojt-choise, drawn by four stout plump hortes, and dnim 
by two steady joTl> postillions, which conveyed us to Ashbourne, 
where 1 found my friend’s schoolfellow living upon an establish- 
ment perfcctl\ corresponding with his substantial creditable 
equipage hiS house, garden, pleasure gttnmds, table, in short 
cs'cry thmg good, and no scantiness appearing* 

Dr Johnson and Dr Taylor met with great cordiality 
Dr Taylor commended a physician who wnt knosvn to him and 
Dr Johnson, and said, "I fightmany battles for him, as many people 
m the country dislike him*" joiDtsos " But you should consider^ 
Sir, that by ctery one of your victories he is a loser, for, etco 
man of whom yxiu get the better, wtU be vciy* angry , and rcsoh e 
not to employ him, whereas if people get the better of yw In argu- 
ment about him, thcyHl thmk, ‘We’ll send for Dr •••••• ncier* 

thelcss 

Next day we talked of a book m which an eminent judge was 
arraigned before the bar of the pubhek, as hnwng pronounced an 
unjust decision m a great cause Dr. Johnson maintained that 
this publication would not give any uneasiness to the judge "For, 
(said he,) either he acted honestly, or he meant to do injustice. If 
he acted honestly, his own consciousness \vill protect him, if meant 
to do injustice, he will be glad to sec the man who attacks him, so 
much vexed " 

Next day, as Dr Johnson had acquainted Dr Taylor of the 
reason for his rctummg speedily to I-ondon, it was rcsoh cd that we 
should set out after dinner A few of Dr Taylor’s neighbours were 
hi3 guests that day 

Dr Johnson talked with approbation of one who had attained 
to the state of the philosophical wise man, that is, to have no wont 
of ony thing "Then, Sir, (sold I,) the sa\Tigc is a wise man" 
"Sir, (said he,) I do not mean simply being without — but not 
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having a want.” I maintained, agamst this proposition, that it was 
better to have fine clothes, for instance, than not to feel the want 
of them. JOHNSON: “No, Sir; fine clothes are good only as they 
supply the want of other means of procuring respect Was Charles 
the Twelfth, think you, less respected for his coarse blue coat and 
black stock? And you find the King of Prussia dresses plain, because 
the dignity of his character is sufficient.” I here brought myself 
into a scrape, for I heedlessly said, “Would not yon. Sir, be the 
better for velvet embroidery?” Johnson “ Sir, you put an end to 
all argument when you introduce your opponent himself. Have you 
no better manners? There is yoxir want ” I apologised by saying, 
I had mentioned him as an instance of one who wanted as httle 
as any man m the world, and yet, perhaps, might receive some 
additional lustre from dress. 

On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our journey. I mentioned 
that old Mr. Shendan complained of the ingratitude of Mr. 
Wedderbumc and General Fraser, who had been much obUged 
to him when they were young Scotchmen entering upon life m 
England. JOHNSON. “Why, Sir, a man is very apt to complain of 
the ingratitude of those who have risen far above him. A man when 
he gets mto a higher sphere, into other habits of life, cannot keep 
up all his former connections. Then, Sir, those who knew him 
formerly upon a level with themselves, may think that they ought 
still to be treated as on a level, which cannot be ; and an acquaintance 
in a former situation may bring out things which it would be very 
disagreeable to have mentioned before higher company, though, 
perhaps, every body knows of them.” 

He said, “It is commonly a weak man, who mames for love.” 
We then talked of marrying women of fortune; and I mentioned 
a common remark, that a man may be, upon the whole, ncher by 
marrying a woman with a very small portion, because a woman of 
fortune will be proportionally expensive; whereas a woman who 
brings none will be very moderate in expenses. Johnson: " Depend 
upon it. Sir, this is not true. A woman of fortune being used to the 
handling of money, spends it judiciously: but a woman who gets 
the command of money for the first time upon her marriage, 
has such a gust in spending it, that she throws it away with great 
profusion.” 

Having lain at St. Alban’s, on Thursday, March 28, we break- 
fasted the next morning at Barnet. I expressed to him a weakness 
of mind whieh I could not help; an uneasy apprehension that my 
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wife and children, who were at a f^rat distance from me, mipht, 
perhaps, be ill “ Sir, (said he,) consider how foolish ^*ou would 
think it m them to be npprchemive that >tiu are ill *’ This sudden 
torn rehesed me for the moment, but I afterwards pcrccised it 
to be on tneenious fallacy I miRht, to be sure, be satisfied that they 
had no reason to be cpprehcnsis'C about me, because 1 kncvi that I 
myself WM well but we might base a mutual anxiety, \\^thout the 
charge of folly, because each was. In some degree, uncertain as to 
the condition of the other 

1 enjoyed the luxury of our approach to London, that metropolis 
which we both lo\cd so much, for the high and \*oncd intellectual 
pleasure which it furnishes I expenenetd Immediate happiness 
while whirled along with such a companion, and said to him, "Sir, 
jou observed one daj at General Oglethorpe’s, that n man is ne%cr 
happy for the present, but when he is drunk- Will you not add, — 
or when dming rapidly in a post -chaise ? " loirssON "No, Sir, 
you are driving rapidly /rom something, or to something 

Talking of melancholy, he said, "Some men, and \cry thinking 
men too, ha\T not those \cxing thoughts Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
the tame all the year round Beauderk, except when ill and in pain, 
13 the same. But I believe most men have them in the degree in 
which they ere capable of hanng them If I were in tlie country, 
and were distressed by that malady, I would force myself to take 
a book; and every time I did it I should find it the easier Melan- 
choly, indeed, should be diverted by evt;ry means but dnnlnng " 

On Wednesday, Aprd 3 , m the morning I found him very' busy 
putting Jus books in order, and as they* were generally' very old 
ones, douds of dust were flying oround him He had on a pair of 
large gloves such as hedgers use His present appearance put me in 
mind of my unde, Dr ‘Boswell’s descnption of him, "A robust 
genius, bom to grapple with whole librancs ” 

I gave hun on account of a conversation which had passed 
between me and Captam Cook, the day before, at dinner at Sir 
John Prmgle s, and he was much pleased with the conscientious 
accuracy of that edebrated arcumnavigator, who set me nght 
as to many of the exaggerated accounts given by Dr Hawkesworth 
of his Voyages I told him that while I was with the Captain, I 
catched the enthusiasm of cunosity and adv'cnture, and felt a strong 
inclmation to go with him on his next voyage johkbon " Why, Sir, 
a man does feel so, till he considers how v'cry little he can learn from 
such voyages," posWELL " But one is earned away with the general 
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grand and indistinct notion of a voyage round the world ” 
JOHNSON: “Yes, Sir, .but a man is to guard himself against taking 
a thmg in general.” I said I was certain that a great part of what we 
are told by the travellers to the South Sea must be conjecture, 
because they had not enough of the language of those countnes 
to understand so much as they have related Objects falling under 
the observation of the senses might be clearly known; but every 
thing intellectual, every thmg abstract — pohticks, morals, and 
religion, must be darkly guessed. Dr. Johnson was of the same 
opinion. He upon another occasion, when a friend mentioned to 
him several extraordinary facts, as communicated to him by the 
arcumnavigators, shly observed, “Sir, I never before knew how 
much I was respected by these gentlemen; they told me none of 
these things.” 

He had been in company with Omai, a native of one of the 
South Sea Islands, after he had been some time m this country. 
He was struck by the elegance of his behaviour, and accounted 
for it thus “ Sir, he had passed his time, while m England, only 
in the best company, so that all that he had acquired of our manners 
was genteel. As a proof of this, Sir, Lord Mulgrave and he dined 
one day at Streatham ; they sat with their backs to the light fronting 
me, so that I could not see distinctly; and there was so little of the 
savage in Omai, that I was afraid to speak to either, lest I should 
mistake one for the other.” 

We agreed to dme to-day at the Mitre tavern, after the rising 
of the House of Lords, where a branch of the litigation concerning 
the Douglas Estate, in which I was one of the counsel, was to come 
on. I brought with me Mr. Murray, Solicitor-General of Scotland, 
now one of the Judges of the Court of Session, with the title of Lord 
Henderland I mentioned Mr. Soliator’s relation. Lord Charles 
Hay, with whom I knew Dr. Johnson had been acquainted. 
JOHNSON; “I wrote something for Lord Charles, and I thought he 
had nothing to fear from a court-martial. I suffered a great loss 
when he died; he was a mighty pleasing man in conversation, and 
a reading man. The character of a soldier is high. They who stand 
forth the foremost in danger, for the community, have the respect 
of mankind. An officer is much more respected than any other man 
who has as httle money. In a commercial country, money will 
always purchase respect. But you find, an officer, who has, properly 
speaking, no money, is every where well received and treated with 
attention. The character of a soldier always stands him in stead.” 
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TIOSXVTLL Vet, Sir, 1 think ihnt cotntnon soldiers »re vjorte thought 
of than other men m the same rank in life, luch » Uboutrn. ' 
joiiKsoN , Sir, tt common soldier is usuolly a \ cry rtosi man, 

and any qutdtt>' which procure* mpect m3> be overwhelmed by 
grostness A man of learning may be *o \naous or to ndiculou* that 
you cannot respect him A common soldier too, gcnerallj eat* more 
than he can pav for But when a common toldier i* crval in hi* 
fjuarten, his red coat procures him a dcRTee of respect.** The 
peculiar respect paid to the military character m France vra* 
mentioned doswii-l **1 should thmk that where military men 
were to numerous, they would be Ics* valued as not being rare. 
lOHNSOM "Nay, Sir, wherever a particular character or profcsslort 
IS high in the estimation of a people, those who are of it will be 
valued above other men. We value on Cnghihmon high In this 
country, and yxt Englishmen are not rare in it,** 

Mr Murray praised the ancient philosophers for the candour 
and good humour with which those of diiTcrent *ccts disputed with 
each other joiiMSOV “Sir, they disputed with good humour, 
because they were not In earnest as to religion. Had the ancient* 
been *cnous tn their belief, we should not havx had their Gods 
exhibited m the manner wx find them represented in the Poet* 
The people would not have tuffered tt Thc> duputed with good 
humour upon their fanciful thconcs, because they were not 
interested in the truth of them, when a man has nothing to lose, 
he may be in good humour with hia opponent. Accordingly you «ce 
in Luaon, the Epicurean, who argues only ncgaihxly, keeps hi* 
temper, the Stoick, who has tomclhing positivx to preserve, grow* 
angry. Being smgiy with one who controvTrts an opinion which 
you value, w a necewary consequence of the uncasmess which yxnx 
feel Every man who attacks my belief, dimituthcs in some degree 
my confidence m it, and therefore makes me uneasy, and I am 
angry with him who makes me uneasy. Those only who believed 
m rev elation have been angry at having their faith called m question ; 
because they only had something upon which they could rest as 
matter of fact,” mukhav* “ It seems to me that we ore not angry ot 
a man for controvertmg an opinion which we believe and value; 
we rather pity him ” JOHNSON “Why, Sir, to be sure when you 
wish a man to have that belief which you think is of infinite od- 
vantage, you wish well to hurt, but your primary consideration is 
your own quiet. If a madman were to come into this room mth o 
stick m his hand, no doubt we should pity the state of his mind; 
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but our primary consideration would be to take care of ourselves 
We should knock him down first, and pity him afterwards. No, 
Sir, every man -will dispute with great good humour upon a subject 
in which he is not mterested I will dispute very calmly upon the 
probability of another man’s son bemg hanged; but if a man 
zealously enforces the probabihty that my own son will be hanged, 
I shall certainly not be in a very good humour with him.” I added 
this illustration, “ If a man endeavours to convince me that my wife, 
whom I love very much, and in whom I place great confidence, 
13 a disagreeable woman, and is even unfaithful to me, I shall be 
very angry, for he is puttmg me in fear of being unhappy ” MURRAY 
“But, Sir, truth will always bear an examination” Johnson 
*' Yes, Sir, but it is painful to be forced to defend it Consider, Sir, 
how should you like, though conscious of your innocence, to be 
tried before a jury for a capital crime, once a week ” 

I introduced the topick, which is often ignorantly urged, that the 
Universities of England are too rich, so that leammg does not 
flourish m them as it wuuld do, if those who teach had smaller 
salaries, and depended on their assidmty for a great part of their 
income Johnson: “Sir, the very reverse of this is the truth; the 
English Umversities are not rich enough. Our fellowships are only 
sufficient to support a man during his studies to fit him for the 
world, and accordingly in general they are held no longer than 
till an opportunity offers of getting away. Now and then, perhaps, 
there is a fellow who grows old m his college ; but this is against his 
wdll, unless he be a man very indolent indeed A hundred a year is 
reckoned a good fellowship, and that is no more than is necessary 
to keep a man decently as a scholar. We do not allow our fellows 
to marry, because we consider academical institutions as pre- 
paratory to a settlement in the world It is only by being employed 
as a tutor, that a fellow can obtain any thing more than a livelihood. 
To be sure a man, who has enough without teachmg, will probably 
not teach; for we would all be idle if we could. In the same manner, 
a man who is to get nothmg by teachmg, will not exert himself 
Gresham- College was intended as a place of instruction for London ; 
able professors were to read lectures gratis, they contrived to have 
no scholars, whereas, if they had been allowed to receive but 
sixpence a lecture from each scholar, they would have been emulous 
to have had many scholars. Every body will agree that it should be 
the interest of those who teach to have scholars, and this is the case 
in our Universities. That they are too rich is certainly not true; 
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for they ha\c nothing good enough to keep a man of cmment 
learning \nth them for hts hfc fn the foreign UnU'crtuiM a pro- 
fessorship IS a high thing It is as much almost ns a man can make 
by his learning , and therefore tve find the most learned men abroad 
arc m the Universities It is not so mth us Our Universities arc 
impoverished of learning, bj the penury of thnr proviMOna. \ 
wish there n'erc many places of a thousand n >‘car at Oxford, to 
keep first-rate men of learning from quitung the University." 

I mentioned Mr, Mocltunn’a uneasiness on account of a degree 
of ndicule carelessly thrown on his deceased father, in Goldsmith’s 
Rtitor^' of Animated A'htwrf, in which that celebrated malhcmatictan 
IS represented as being subject to fils of jTiwning so violent ms to 
render him incapable of proctedmg in his lecture; a story altogether 
unfounded, but for the publication of which the law svould piN'c no 
reparation. This led us to agitate the question, whether legal redress 
could be obtamed, even when a man’s deceased relation was 
calumniated m a publication Mr Murray maintained there aliould 
be reparation, unless the authour could justify himself bj prosing 
the fact. J011N30V "Sir, it is of so much more consequence that 
truth should be told, than that indmduals should not be made 


uneasy, that it is much better that the law docs not restrain wntmg 
freely concerning the characters of the dead Damages will be 
given to a man who « calumniated in his hfc-timc, because he may 
be hurt m hb woridly interest, or «i least hurt in his mmd. but the 
law docs not regard that uneasiness which a man feels on hat mg his 
mnecstor calumniated That is too nice Let him deny what is wld# 
and let the matter hate a fair chance by discussion. But if a man 
could say nothing agauut a character but what he can prove, 
historj could not he written, for a great deal is known of men of 
which proof cannot be brought. A minister may be nolonously 
known to take bribes, and yet you may not be able to prote it " 
Mr Murray suggested that the outhour should be obliged to show 
some sort of endcncc, though he would not require a stnet legal 
proof but Johnson firmly and resolutely opposed an> restraint what- 
to a free imcstigation of the charaaers of mankind 
On Thursday, Apnl 4, havmg called on Dr Johnson, I said 
It WM a pity that truth was not so firm ns to bid defiance to all attacks* 
BO that It might be shot at as much as people chose to attempt, and 
unhurt johnson "Then, Sir, u would not be shot at 
Nobody attempts to dispute that two and two make four but with 
contests concerning moml truth, human passions arc gcnerallj 
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nixed, and therefore it must ever be liable to assault and mis- 
representation.” 

On Fnday, April 5 , being Good Fnday, after having attended 
Jie mommg service at St Clement’s church, I walked home with 
fohnson. We talked of the Roman Cathohek religion Johnson. 
‘In the barbarous ages, Sir, pnests and people were equally 
ieceived; but afterwards there were gross corruptions introduced 
3 y the clergy, such as indulgences to pnests to have concubmes, 
md the worship of images, not, indeed, inculcated, but knowingly 
Derrmtted.” He strongly censured the licensed stews at Rome. 
JOSWELL . " So then. Sir, you would allow of no irregular intercourse 
whatever between the sexes ?” Johnson. “To be sure I would not, 
5ir. I would pumsh it much more than* it is done, and so restnun 
t. In all countnes there has been formcation, as m aU countries 
here has been theft; but there may be more or less of the one, as 
veil as of the other, in proportion to the force of law All men will 
laturally commit fornication, as all men will naturally steal. And, 
3ir, It IS very absurd to argue, as has been often done, that prostitutes 
are necessary to prevent the violent effects of appetite from violating 
the decent order of life; nay, should be permitted in order to pre- 
serve the chastity of our wives and daughters. Depend upon it, 
Sir, severe laws, steadily enforced, would be sufficient against those 
evils, and would promote marriage.” 

I stated to him this case: — “ Suppose a man has a daughter, who 
he knows has been seduced, but her misfortune is concealed from 
the world ? should he keep her m his house ? Would he not, by domg 
so, be accessary to imposition ? And, perhaps, a worthy, unsuspecting 
man might come and marry this woman, unless the father inform 
him of the truth ” Johnson. “ Sir, he is accessary to no imposition. 
His daughter is in his house; and if a man courts her, he takes 
his chance. If a fhend, or, mdeed, if any man asks his opinion 
whether he should marry her, he ought to advise him against it, 
without tellmg why, because his real opimon is then required. 
Or, if he has other daughters who know of her frailty, he ought 
not to keep her in his house. You are to consider the state of life 
is this; we are to judge of one another’s characters as well as we 
can; and a man is not boimd m honesty or honour, to tell us the 
faults of his daughter or of himself. A man who has debauched his 
friend’s daughter is not obliged to say to every body — ^Take care of 
me; don’t let me mto your house without suspicion. I once de- 
bauched a friend’s daughter, I may debauch yours.” 
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Mr. ThnJc called upon him, and pppeartd to bear the lote of 
hi* son wth 0 manlj composure. 

Dr. Johnson g3\T us one of the tTian> tkctclita of character 
which sverc treasured in his mind, and s\hich lie was wont to 
produce quite unexpectedly tn a s*cry entcrtaininj: manner. "I 
lately, (taid he,) receircd ■ letter from the Enst- Indies, from t 
gentleman whom I formerly hnew very well; he had returned 
from that country with t handsome fortune, ns it was rtc).oncd, 
before means t\xre found to acquire those immense sums which 
have been brought from thence of late; he was a scholar, end an 
agreeable man, and Inxd scry* prettily m London, till his wife died. 
After her death, he took to dissipation and gommp, and lost all he 
had. One evening he lost a thousand pounds to a penOcman 
whose name I am aorty 1 have forgotten Next morning he sent 
the gentleman five hundred pounds, with on apology that it was all 
he had m the world The gentleman sent the money back to him, 

dcclarmg he would not accept of it, and adding, iliat if Mr. 

had occasion for five hundred pounds more, he would lend it to 
him. He resoKed to go out again to the Eaat-lndira, and make his 
fortune anew He got a considerable appointment, and 1 had some 
intention of accompanying him Had 1 thought then at I do now, 
I should have gone hut at that ume, I had objections to quiitmg 
England ” 

I mentioned a new gaming-dub, of which Mr Beauclcrk had 


gtv'en me an account, where the member* pla)*cd to a desperate 
extent joiiKsoN* "Depend upon u. Sir, this is mere talk ]Vho 
u rumed by gaming ? You will not find *ix instances in an age There 
1 * a strange rout made about deep play, whereas you have many 
more people ruined by adventurous trade, and yet we do not hear 
tuch an outcry against it" turale "There may be few people 
absolutely ruined by deep play; but very' many ere much hurt 
m their circumstances by it" Johnson "Yes, Sir, end so ore \-tjy 
many by other kinds of expence ” I had heard him talk once before 
m the same manner, and at Oxford he said, "he wished he had 

’’ however, ii, that he loved to 

display his mgenuity- m argument, and therefore would sometime* 
m ^^nation mamtam opinions which he was sensible were 
ut m supporting which, his reasoning and wit would be 
^ rar^icuous He would begin thus "my, Sir, as to the good 

-Wch side he shall take" He appeared to have a plc^urTm 
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contradiction, especially when any opinion whatever was delivered 
with an air of confidence; so that there was hardly any toptek if 
not one of the great truths of Religion and Morality, that he 
might not have been incited to argue, cither for or against. 

I repeated to him an argument of a lady of my acquaintance, who 
maintained, that her husband’a having been guilty of numberless 
infidelities, released her from conjugal obligations, because they 
were reciprocal. Johnson: “This is miserable stuff, Sir. To the 
contract of marriage, besides the man and wife, there is a third 
party — Society; and if it be considered as a vow — God: and, there- 
fore, it cannot be dissolved by their consent alone. Laws arc not 
made for particular cases, but for men in general, A woman may 
be unhappy with her husband; but aho cannot be freed from him 
Without the approbation of the civil and ecclesiastical power, A 
man may be unhappy, because he is not so rich ns another; hut he 
is not to seize upon another’s property with his own hand.” 
BOSWELL: “But, Sir, this lady docs not want that the contract 
should be dissolved; she only argues that she may indulge herself 
in gallantries with equal freedom as her husband does, provided 
she takes care not to introduce a spurious issue into liia family. 
You know. Sir, what Macrobius has told of Julia.” Johnson: 
“This lady of yours. Sir, I think, is very fit for a brothel.” 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service m St. Clcmcnt’a 
church. Observing some beggare in the street ns we walked along, 
I said to him, I supposed there was no civilised country in the 
world, where the misery of want in the lowest classes of the people 
was prevented. Johnson: “I believe. Sir, there is not; but, it is 
better that some should be unhappy, than that none should be 
happy, which would be the case in a general state of equality.” 

Upon the question whether a man who had been guilty of vicious 
actions would do well to force himself into solitude and sadness? 
JOHNSON; "No, Sir, unless it prevent him from being vicious again. 
With some people, gloomy penitence is only madness turned 
upside down, A man may be gloomy, till, m order to be relieved 
from gloom, he has recourse again to criminal indulgencics.” 

On Wednesday, April lo, I dined with him at Mr. Thrnle’s, 
where were Mr. Murphy and some other company. 

I said, I disliked the custom which some people had of bringing 
their children into company, because it in a manner forced us to 
pay foolish compliments to please their parents, johnson: “You 
arc right, Sir. We may be excused for not caring much about other 
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people’s children, for there arc many who care \-enr httle alwrut 
their own children \t may be observed, that men, who ftten 
being engaged m buwncM, or from tlieir counc of life in vihatcwr 
way, acldom *et their children, do not cut much about them. I 
mjiclf should not ha\x bad much fondnesa for n child of m> own," 
MRS TiniALi; “Nay, Sir, howcjuiyoutalkso?''jOiiK'Os "At lean, 
1 never wuhed to have ft child ** 

He talked of Lord LyttclionV extreme ftnxlctj ex cn auihour, 
obsenTng, that "he wa* thirty years m preparing hi* //wiiirj* 
and that he cmplojxd 0 man to point it for him, at if (lauphmg) 
another man could point hi* senre better than lum*elf" Mr 
Murphy ftaid, he understood his history wet kept bach Kwral yvart 
for fear of Smollett jenrNtos "This terms strange to Murphy end 
me, who nc\er felt tliai anxiety, but tent what we wrote to the 
press, and let it take its chance " ttns tutiaU: "The time hai been. 
Sir, when you felt it " joHSsos "kVliy really, Madam, 1 do not 
rccoUect a tune when that was the case " 


Johnson mentioned Dr Darry'a System 0/ Phvitet; "He wai a 
man (said he,) nho had acquired a high repmauon in Dublin, 
came 01 cr to England, and brought hi* reputation wnh him, but 
liad not great ruccesa His notion was, that pulsation occa-sions 
death by attrition, and that, therefore, the way to present life is 
to retard pulsation But we know that pulsation 11 iironpett tn 
infanta, and that we increase in growoh while it operates m itt 
regular course, so it cannot be the cause of destruction." Soon 
after this, he said something very flattenng to Mr* Thnlc which 

■' "-ol* "U'ltnr her lone hfc 

^ TWe . Me. pelhep,, minute,, bj .eetletmmp her 


On Thursday, Apri ti, I dmed with him at Genera) Tiwlr, 
m whose house I now resided, and where 1 liad etrr afterreard; 
the honour of being entertatned with the lundest altenlion a, M. 
^t^t gum., while I waa m Uondun, ull I had a her of mv 

Mr Gamci. cZsTn ta'mg that mormng introduetd to 
Mr Gamck. Count Ncm, a Flemish Nobleman of meat rank 
fortune, to whom Garrick talked of AKe-i ^ ^ 

«nd related, smh 

G-ck added. wrO. an appearen^ of Ze’ I 
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were to begin life again, I think I should not play those low 
characters.” Upon which I observed, “Sir, you would be in the 
wrong; for your great excellence is your vancty of playing, your 
representing so well, characters so very different." Johnson: 
“Gramck, Sir, was not in earnest in what he said; for, to be sure, 
his peculiar excellence is his variety; and, perhaps, there is not any 
one character which has not been as well acted by somebody else, 
as he could do it.” boswell: “Why, then. Sir, did he talk so?" 
JOHNSON. “Why, Sir, to make you answer as you did.” doswell* 
“I don't know, Sir, he seemed to dip deep mto his mind for the 
reflection.” Johnson: “He had not far to dip. Sir, he had said the 
same thmg, probably, twenty times before.” 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early penod to high ofiice, he said, 
“ His parts, Sir, are pretty well for a Lord ; but would not be dis- 
tmguished in a man who had nothing else but his parts.” 

A journey to Italy was still m his thoughts He said, “A man who 
has not been in Italy, is alwaj^ conscious of an infenority, from his 
not having seen what it is expected a man should see The grand 
object of travellmg is to see the shores of the Mediterranean. On 
those shores were the four great Empires of the world ; the Assyrian, 
the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman — All our religion, 
almost all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above 
savages, has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” 
The General observed, that, “the MEDiTERRArTEAN would be a 
noble subject for a poem.” 

We talked of translation. I said, I could not define it, nor could 
I thmk of a similitude to illustrate it; but that it appeared to me the 
translation of poetry could be only imitation. JOHNSON* “You may 
translate books of science exactly. You may also translate history, 
in so far as it is not embellished with oratory, which is poetical. 
Poetry, mdeed, cannot be translated; and, therefore, it is the 
poets that preserve languages; for we would not be at the trouble 
to learn a language, if we could have all that is wntten in it just as 
well m a translation. But as the beauties of poetry cannot be 
preserved m any language except that in which it was ongmally 
wntten, we learn the language.” 

A gentleman maintamed that the art of printing had hurt real 
learmng, by dissemmatmg idle wntmgs. — Johnson* “Sir, if it had 
not been for the art of printing, we should now have no learning 
at all, for books would have perished faster than they could have 
been transenbed." 
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The lame gentleman mamtamed, that a general diffusion of 
knovrledge among a people was a duadv-antage; for h made the 
vulgar nsc above their humble sphere Joil>csoN ^‘Sir, while 
knowledge is a distinction, those who arc possessed of it will 
naturally me above those who arc not- Merely to read and wTitc 
was 0 distinction at first; but we see when reading and wnimg has c 
become genera], the common people keep their stations And 
•o, were higher attainments to become general, the effect would 
be the same ” 

“Goldsmith (he said,) referred every thing to vanity , hu virtues, 
and his necs too were from that mome He was not a social man 
He neier exchanged mind with you '* 

We spent the evening at Mr Hoolc's Mr Mickle, the excellent 
translator of The Lamad, wras there 1 ha\c preserved httic of the 
conversation of this evenmg Dr Johnson said, “Tliorcuon had 
a true poetical gemus, the power of viewing every thing m a 
poetical light. His fault is such a cloud of words sometimes, that 
the sense can hardly piccp through Shicls, who compiled Cifcfctr’j 
Z-rrer of the Poets, was one day sitting with me I took down 
Thomson, and read aloud a large piOTtion of him, and tlicn asked, — 
Is not this fine? Shiels having expressed the highest admiration, 
‘Well, Sir, (said I,) I have omitted every other line 

I related a dispute between Goldsmith and Mr Robert Dodslcy, 
one day when they and I were dmrng at Tom Davies’s, in 1762 
Goldsmith asserted, that there was no poetry produced in this age 
Dodslcy appiealcd to his own Collection, and maintained, that 
WiougV. y-ou * yrJbct \7te ^yryitm’s Ode an St. 

Cealta't Day, you had villages composed of very pretty houses, 
and he mentioned particularly The Spleen joitvsoN ** I think 
Dodslcy gave up the quesnon He and Goldsmith said the same 
thing, only he said it in a softer manner than Goldsmith did, 
for he acknowledged that there was no poetry, nothing that 
towered above the common mark You may find wit and humour 
m verse, and yet no poetry Hudibnu has a profusion of these, 
yet It is not to be reckoned a poem The Spleen, m Dodslcy'* 
collection, on which you say he chiefiy rested, is not poetry ** 
Bosw^ “Docs not Gray’* poetry', Sir, tower above the common 
mark?'' joHssos “Yes, Sir, but we must attend to the difference 
between what men in general cannot do if they would, and what 
every man may do if he would Sixteen-stnng Jack towered above 
the common mark,” boswell* “Then, Sir, what is poetry?” 
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I JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, it is much easier to say what it is not We all 
* Anow what light is ; but it is not easy to U// what it is ” 

On Fnday, April 12, I dined with him at our fnend Tom 
Davies’s, where we met Mr Cradock, of Leicestershire, authour 
of Zobeide, a tragedy; a very pleasing gentleman, to whom my 
fnend Dr. Farmer’s very excellent Essay on the Learning of 
Shakespeare is addressed , and Dr. Harwood, who has wntten and 
published vanous works; particularly a fantastical translation of 
the New Testament, in modem phrase, and with a Socinian twist 
I introduced Anstotle’s doctnne m his Art of Poetry, of "tlie 
Kadapo-is rZv traOrjiiaTioVt the^MTgmg^f the p^sions,’’ as the 
purpose of tragedy. “But how are the passions to be purged 
by terrour and pity?’’ (said I, with an assumed air of ignorance, 
to mate him to talk, for which it was often necessary to employ 
some address ) JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, you arc to consider what is 
the meaning of purgmg m the original sense. It is to expel impurities 
from the human body. The mind is subject to the same im- 
perfection. The passions are the great movers of human actions, 
but they are mixed with such impurities, that it is necessary they/ 
should be purged or refined by means of terrour and pity For 
instance, ambition is a noble passion; but by seeing upon the stagcl 
that a man who is so excessively ambitious as to raise himself by\ 
mjustice, 13 punished, we are temfied at the fatal consequences 
of such a passion. In the same manner a certam degree of resentment 
IS necessary, but if we see that a man Cannes it too far, we pity the 
object of It, and are taught to moderate that passion.” My record 
upon this occasion does great mjustice to Johnson’s expression, 
which was so forcible and bnliiant, that Mr. Cradocic whispered 
me, “O that his words were wntten m a bookl” 

I obseri'ed the great defect of the tragedy of Othello was^ that it 
had not a moral, for that no man could resist the circumstances of 
suspicion which were artfully suggested to Othello’s mind. 
JOHNSON: “In the first place, Sir, we learn from Othello. this very 
useful moral, not to make an unequal match; m the second place, 
we learn not to yield too readily to suspicion. The handkerchief is 
merely a trick, though a very pretty tnck; but there are no other 
circumstances of reasonable suspicion, except what is related by 
lago of Cassio’s warm expressions concerning Desdemona in his 
sleep , and that depended entirely upon the assertion of one man. 
No, Sir, I think Othello has more moral than almost any play.” 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our acquaintance, Johnson 
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faid, “Sir, he i4 narrow, not to much from ot'ancc, m from im* 
potcncc to spend hii mone>. He cannot find in his heart to pour 
out a bottle of wine, but he ^^ould not much care if it should tour," 
We ducuMcd the question, whether dnnktnR improicd con- 
^’cr*at^on and benevolence Sir Joshua mamtomed it did joitNsON* 
“No, Sir, before dinner men meet with preat incquahl) of undcr- 
\ standing! and thotc who are conscious of their tnfcnont>', ha\e 
I the modesty not to talk. When the> hate drunk ■mne, ctcry man 
1 feels himself happy, and loses that modesty, and grows impudent 
and socifcrous but he is not improtcd he is onl> not scnsilile 
^f his defects “ Sir Joshua mid the Doctor s\ as talking of the cfTccis 
of excess in wmc, but that a moderate glass cnlnened the mind, 
by giving a proper arculatton to the blood “ I am, (said he,) in 
s CT> good spirits, when I get up in the morning Bv dinner-time 
I am exhausted, wine puts me in the same state as when I got up 
and I am sure that moderate dnnking makes people talk better ’’ 
jonxsov “No, Sir, svme gi\TS not light, gaj, ideal hllant> , but 
tumultuous, noisj, clamorous merriment I hai'c heard none of 
those drunken, — nay, drunken is a coarse word, — none of tho*^c 
tnnotis flights “ SIR josnuA “Because have sat by, quite sober, 
and felt an env^ of the happiness of those who were dnnking “ 
jonNsov “Perhaps, contempt — ^And, Sir, it is not necessary to 
be drunk one’s self, to relish the \nt of drunkenness Do we not 
judge of the drunken wit of the dialogue between logo and Cassio, 
the most excellent m its kind, when we ore quite sober? Wit it wit, 
by whates'er means it is produced, and, if good, will appear so at 
all times. 1 odnut that the spirits arc raised by dnnking, as by the 
common participation of any pleasure cock-fighting, or bear- 
baiting, Will raise the spmts of a company, as dnnking docs, 
though surely they will not imprme comcrsation I also admit, 
that there ore some sluggish men who ere improved b> dnnking, 
as there are ^U^Ji^hjeh ore not good till they ere rotten There ore 
such men, but they arc medlars Trodeed allow that there have 
been a vxry few men of talents who were improved b> dnnking, 
but I mamtam that I am nght as to the effects of dnnking m 
g.merfll and let it be coiuidered, that there is no position, however 
false in its universality, which is not true of tome particular man “ 
^ WUItam Forbes said, “Might not a man warmed with wine 

^ by bemg set before 

* ^ Nay, (said Johnson, laughmg,) I cannot answer that 

that IS too much for me “ 



I observed, that wine did some people harm, by inflaming, 
confusmg, and imtatmg their minds; but that the expenence of 
mankind had declared in favour of moderate dnnking. Johnson: 
"Sir, I do not say it is wrong to produce self-complacency by 
drinking; I only deny that it improves the mmd. When 1 drank 
wine, I scorned to drink it when in company, I have drunk many 
a bottle by myself; in the first place, because I had need of it to 
raise my spirits • in the second place, because I would have nobody 
to witness its effects upon me.” 

He said, that for general improvement, a man should read what- 
ever his immediate mclination prompts him to; though to be 
sure, if a man has a science to leam, he must regularly and resolutely 
advance. He added, " what we read with mchnation makes a much 
stronger impression. If we read without inclmation, half the mind 
is employed m fixing the attention; so there is but one half to be 
employed on what we read.” He told us, he read Fielchng’s Amelia 
through, without stopping He said, "if a man begins to read m 
the middle of a book, and feels an inclination to go on, let him not 
quit It, to go to the begmmng. He may perhaps not feel again the 
inclination.” 

Soon after this day, he went to Batli with Mr. and Mrs Thrale. 

I shall group together such of his sayings os I preserved during 
the few days that I was at Bath with him. 

Of a person who differed from him in politicks, he said, "In 
private life he is a very honest gentleman; but I 'will not allow 
him to be so in publick life. People may be honest, though they 
are doing wrong; that is, between their Maker and them But tve, 
who are suffering by their pernicious conduct, arc to destroy them. 

We are sure that acts from interest. We know what his genuine 

principles were. They who allow their passions to confound the 
distinctions between right and wrong, are cnrmnal They may 
be convinced; but they have not come honestly by their 
conviction.” 

^ It having been mentioned, I know not with what trutli, that a 
certam female political writer, whose doctnnes he disliked, had of 
late become very fond of dress, sat hours together at her toilet, 
and even put on rouge* — Johnson; "She is better employed at 
her toilet, than using her pen. It is better she should be reddening 
her own cheeks, than blackening other people’s characters,” 

'Of the father of one of our friends, he observed, "He never 
clarified his notions, by filtrating them through other minds He 
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httd a canal upon hla estate, wdicie ot one place the bank ■was too 
low — 1 dug the canal deeper/* said he 

A htcrarj lady of large fortune was mentioned, as one who 
did good to TTum>, but by no means ”by stealth/* and Instead of 
"blushing to find it fame," acted c\idcntl> from sanitj. 

"I hate seen no beings who do as much good from bcncsolence, 
as she docs from whatet cr motive If there are sucli under the earth* 
or in the clouds, I -wish tliey wwuld come up, or come down. WTiat 
Soamc Jenyns sal's upon this subject is not to be minded, he is a 
wit. No, Sir, to net from pure benevolence is not possible for finite 
beings Human benesoicnee is mingled mth s-anitj, interest, or 
some other motiw " 

A gentleman, expressed n wish to go and live three years at 
Otahcite, or New Zealand, in order to obtain a full ocquamiancc 
with people, so totally different from all that we ha\c ever known, 
and be satisfied what pure nature can do for man joitssos " What 
could you learn, Sir? What can savages tell, but what they them-. 
sehes hn\x seen? Of the past, or the insisible, tlicy can tell nothing 
The inhabitants of Otahcite and New 2)ea]and are not in o state of 
pure nature, for it is plain the> broke off from some other people 
Had they grown out of the ground. >ou might has'e judged of a 
state of pure nature Fanciful people may talk of a mithology being 
amongst them, but it must be ms’cntion They have once had 
rcltgiop. which has been gradually debased And what account of 
their religion can you suppose to be leamt from tasages? Only 
consider. Sir, our own state our religion is m a book, we have an 
order of men whose duty it is to teach it, we have one day in the 
week set apart for it, and this is m general pretty well obsciwcd 
Yet ask the first ten gross men you meet, and hear what they can 
tell of their religion ** 

After Dr Johnson's return to London, I was 3 c^c^a^ times 
with him at his house, where I occasionally slept, in the room that 
had been assigned for me I dined wath him at Dr Taylor's, at 
General Oglethorpe’s, and at General Paoh’s To a\oid a tedious 
minuteness, I shall group together what I have preserved of his 
comerBanon during this penod also, without specifying each scene 
where it passed, except one, which will be found so remarkable os 
certainly to dwerve a very particular relation. 

Where there is no education, (he observed,) os in samge'' 
countries, men will have the upper hand of women Bodily strength, 
no doubt, contnbutes to this, but it would be so, cxdusuc of thati 
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for it IS mind that always governs When it comes to dry under- 
standing, man has the better.” 

“ There is much talk of the misery which we cause to the brute 
creation; but they ore recompensed by existence. If they were not 
, useful to man, and therefore protected by him, they would not 
be nearly so numerous,” 

"That man is never happy for the present is so true, that all his 
relief from unhappiness is only forgetting himself for a little while. 
Life is a progress from want to want, not from enjoyment to 
enjoyment.” 

"Though many men are nominally entrusted with the admin- 
istration of hospitals and other publick institutions, almost all the 
good is done by one man, by whom the rest arc driven on; owing 
to confidence in him, and indolence in them ” 

A gentleman, whom I found sitting with him one morning, said, 
that in his opinion the character of an infidel was more detestable 
than that of a man notonously guilty of an atrocious crime. I 
dificred from him, because we arc surer of the odiousness of the 
one, than of the errour of the other joiiNSON: "Sir, I agree with 
him; for the infidel would be guilty of any crime if he were inclined 
to it.” 

"Many things which arc false arc transmitted from book to 
book, and gain credit in the world One of these is the cry against 
the evil of luxury Now the truth, is that luxury produces much 
good. Take the luxury of buildings in London, Docs it not produce 
real advantage in the convcnicncy and elegance of accommodation, 
and this all from the exertion of industry? People will tell you, 
with a melancholy face, how many builders are in gaol It is plain 
they are m gaol, not for building; for rents are not fallen — A man 
gives half a guinea for a dish of green peas. How much gardening 
docs this occasion? how many labourers must the competition to 
have such things early in the market keep in employment? You 
will hear it said, very gravely, ‘Why was not the half guinea, thus 
spent in luxury, given to the poor? To how many might it have 
afforded a good meal,' Alasl has it not gone to the indttslrtous poor, 
whom it is better to support than the idle poor? You arc much 
surer that you arc doing good when you pay money to those who 
work, as the rccompcncc of their labour, than when you give money 
merely in charity. Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish of peacock’s 
brains were to be revived, how many carcases would be left to the 
poor at a cheap rate: and as to the rout that is made about people 
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who are ruxncd by extravopancc, it i5 no matter to the nation that 
some indmduflit lufTcr When so much general productix c exertion 
ts the consequence of luxury , the nation docs not cure though there 
ore debtors m gaol* nay they would not core thougli their creditors 
were there too " 

^\Ticn I complained of ha«ng dined at a splendid table without 
hearing one sentence of comcraation worthy of being remembered, 
he said, "Sir, there seldom is any such conversation *' DOStNTto, 
“WTiy then meet at table?" joitN*soN "UTiy to cat and dnnh 
together, and to promote kindness, and, Sir, tins is better done 
when there it no solid cont’crsation for when there is, people 
differ in opinion, and get into bad humour, or some of the company 
who are not capable of such conxiirsatton, arc left out, and feel 
themsehes uneasy' It was for this reason Sir Robert Walpole stud, 
he always talked bawdy at hts table, because in that all could join *' 

Being imtatcd by heanng a gentleman ask Mr Lc\ctt a \Tincty 
of questions concerning him, when he was sitting by, he broke out, 
“ Sir, you have but two topicks, yourself and me I nm sick of both 
"A man, (said he,) should not talk of himself, nor mucli of any 
particular person He should take care not to be made a prmcrbj 
and, therefore, should a\oid hating any one topick of whicli people 
can say, 'We shall hear him upon it ‘ There was a Dr Oldfield, 
who was nlway’s talking of the Duke of Marlborough He came into 
a cofTce house one day, and told that his Grace had spoken m the 
House of Lords for half an hour ‘ Did he indeed speak for half an 
hour?’ (said Bclchicr, the surgeon,) — ^‘Yes ’ — ^“And what did he 
say of Dr Oldfield?’— ‘Nothing ’—’my then, Sir, he was very 
ungrateful, for Dr Oldfield could not have spoken for a quarter 
of on hour, without saying something of him ’ " 

Every man is to take existence on the terms on which it is 
git'cn to him To some men it is given on condition of not taking 
liberties, which other men may take without much harm One 
may dnnk wine, and be nothing the wnrsc for it, on another, wine 
may have effects so inflammatory os to injure hun both m body and 
nund, and perhaps, make him commit something for which he may 
deserve to be hanged ” 

I am now to record a very cunous incident m Dr Johnson's life, 
which fell under my own observation, of which pars magna /oi,* 

and which I am persuaded wiTl, with the liberal-minded, be much 
to his credit. 


* I was n great part. 
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My desire of being acquainted Tvith celebrated men of every 
description, had made me, much about the same time, obtain an 
introduction to Dr. Samuel Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq. 
Two men more different could perhaps not be selected out of all 
mankmd They had even attacked one another "with some aspenty 
m their wntmgs ; yet I lived m habits of fnendship with both 

But I conceived an irresistible wish, if possible, to bring Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Wilkes together. How to manage it, was a nice 
and difficult matter. 

My worthy booksellers and fnends. Messieurs DiUy in the 
Poultry, at whose hospitable and well-covered table I have seen 
a greater number of literary men, than at any other, except that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, had invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some 
more gentieraen, on Wednesday, May 15 “Pray, (said I,) let us 
have Dr. Johnson ” — “What, with Mr Wilkes? not for the world, 
(said Mr. Edward DiUy,) Dr. Johnson w'ould never forgive me ” 
— “Come, (said I,) if you’ll let me negociate for you, I will be 
answerable that all shall go well.” dilly “ Nay, if you will take it 
upon you, I am sure I shall be very happy to see them both here ” 

Notwithstandmg the high veneration which I entertained for 
Dr Johnson, I was sensible that he was sometimes a little actuated 
by the spint of contradiction, and by means of that I hoped I should 
gain my pomt. I was persuaded that if I had come upon him with 
a direct proposal, “Sir, will you dme in company with Jack 
Wilkes?” he would have flown mto a passion, and would probably 
have answered, “Dine with Jack Wilkes, Sir! I'd as soon dme -ttith 
Jack Ketch.” I therefore, while we were sitting qmctly by ourselves 
at his house in an evemng, took occasion to open my plan thus * — 
"Mr. Dilly, Sir, sends his respectful compliments to you, and 
would be happy if you would do him the honour to dme with him 
on Wednesday next along with me, as I must soon go to Scotland.” 

JOHNSON. “ Sir, I am obliged to Mr. Dilly I will wait upon him ” 

BOSWELL: "Provided, Sir, I suppose, that the company which he is 
to have, is agreeable to you” Johnson: “What do you mean. 
Sir? What do you take me for? Do you think I am so ignorant 
of the world, as to imagine that I am to prescribe to a gentleman 
what company he is to have at his table? BOSWELL" "I beg your 
pardon. Sir, for wishing to prevent you from meeting people whom 
you might not like Perhaps he may have some of what he calls his 
patriotick friends w^ith him ” Johnson “Well, Sir, and what 
then? What care I for his patriottek fnends? Pohl” BOStVELL “I 
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should not be turpriied to find Jnck W'lTkei there** 

"And i£ JackWTIkcs thovld be there, teliat 1 * that to rrif. Sir? 
dear fnend, let m hat'c no more of thu I am lorrj* to l>c ftofjrv 
^vlth >Tnj, but really it is treating me *trangtl> to talk to me at tf 
I could not meet Bn> company whatc^xr, ocw^ionalK '* iio^wTU : 
"Praj% forgive me, Sir, I meant wxll But 5*00 shall mett whoevTr 
come*, for me,*' Thus 1 eccured him, and told Dilly that he wmild 
find him very nxll pleased to be one of hit guwt* on the dav 
appointed, 

Upon the much expected Wcdnodai, I called on him ohout 
half an hour before dinner, as I often did when we were to dine 
out together, to ace that he was rcadj in time, and to flccompanv 
bun I found him buffeting his booVa, as upon a fonner occanon, 
covered with dust, and making no pitpaniiion for pomp abroad 
“How is this, Sir? (taid J) Don't ^‘ou recollect that you ore to dine 
at Mr DiUy’a?'’ioitNSON “Sir, I did not tlunk of going to Dilly’s: 
It went Out of in> head I havx ordered dmner et home with Mrs 
Wnitams" BOSWELL “But my dear Sir, jou know >-ou wxre 
engaged to Mr DiUy, and I told hun so He will expect yoM, end 
will be much disappointed if >*ou don't come " joiinkin " You 
musttalktoMn Williams about this " 


Here was a sad dilemma I feared that what I was «o confident 
r had secured, would yci be frustrated He had accustomed himself 
to shew Mn Williams such a degree of humane attention, u 
frequentlj imposed some restraint upon him, and 1 knew that if 
the he ehtwwite, he wwwW w, \ hasltwevi stam 

to the blind lady’s room, and told her I was m great unensmets, for 
Dr Johnson had engaged to me to dine that day at Mr DdU's 

forgotten his engagement, and 
had ordered dmoer at home “ Vea, S.r, (,a.d .he. prttt, peenthly.) 
Dr Johnson i, to dine ,t home "—'•Madam, (said ],) his respect 

^ JW 

hope you eefll be good enough to forgo ,t tor a day a, Mr, D.lly 
■S a trorthy man, has frequently had aRrceable parties at his 
^UM for Dr Johnson, and uell be i cited it the Doctor neglects 

I earned the message, and 1 assured Mr Dilly that Dr Johnsor^ 
was to come, and no doubt he has made a dinner and 

^pany, «.d boasted of the honour he eapected t’o ha.e V shal^ 
be quite dtsgraced d the D«tor „ nor^hete •• She gmdX 
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softened to my solicitations, which were certainly as earnest as 
most entreaties to ladies upon any occasion, and was graciously 
pleased to empower me to tell Dr Johnson, “That all things 
considered, she thought he should certamly go ” I flew back to 
him, still m dust, and careless of what should be the event, '* in- 
different m his choice to go or stay”; but as soon as I had 
announced to him Mrs William’s consent, he roared, "Frank, a 
clean shirt,” and was very soon drest. When I had him fairly 
seated in a hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a fortune- 
hunter who has got an heiress into a post-chaise with him to set 
out for Gretna-Green. 

When we entered Mr Dilly*s drawing-room, he found himself 
m the nrudst of a company he did not know I kept myself snug 
and silent, watching how he would conduct himself. I observed 
him whispenng to Mr. Dilly, “Who is that gentleman, Sir?” — 
“Mr. Arthur Lee” — ^Johnson. “Too, too, too,” (under his 
breath,) which was one of his habitual muttennga Mr. Arthur 
Lee could not but be very obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not 
only a patriot, but an American. He was afterwards mmister from 
the Umted States at the Court of Madnd “And who is the gentle- 
man m lace ? ” — “ Mr. Wilkes, Sir.” This mformation confounded 
him still more, he had some difficulty to restram himself, and 
taking up a book, sat down upon a window-seat and read, or at 
least kept his eye upon it mtently for some time, till he composed 
himself. His feelmgs, I dare say, were aukward enough. But he no 
doubt recollected his having rated me for supposmg that he could 
be at all disconcerted by any company, and he, therefore, resolutely 
set himself to behave quite as an easy man of the world, who could 
adapt himself at once to the disposition and manners of those whom 
he might chance to meet 

The cheering sound of “Dinner is upon the table,” dissolved his 
reverie, and we all sat down without any symptom of ill humour. 
There were present, beside Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, who 
was an old compamon of mine when he studied physick at 
Edinburgh, Mr. (now Sir John) Miller, Dr Lettsom, and Mr 
Slater, the druggist. Mr Wilkes placed himself next to Dr. Johnson, 
and behaved to him with so much attention and politeness,^that he 
gained upon him msensibly. No man eat more heartily than 
Johnson, or loved better what was nice and delicate Mr. Wilkes 
was very assiduous in helping him to some fine veal. “ Pray give me 
leave. Sir; — It is better here — ^A little of the brown — Some fat, 
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Sir — A little of the JttifHnR — ^homc fra'*) — ^ 
pleasure of pl^’i^lg ^"ou fame butter-*- Allow rnc to reccmrmml s 
iqutczc of this orange; — or the lemon, pethafn, maj huv^r mnn: 
icst " — " Sir, Sir, 1 am obhgtxl to jxiu, Sir," crieiS )oWoft, 
and turning hn head to him with n lojk for »ome timr of "fuily 
virtue,’* but, m a thort while, of complactmei 

Foote being mentioned, JohnsoniajJ," lien not a Rood mmiicV ** 
One of the company added, "A merry Andreis, a bufToon ** 
joirvsos "But he has int too, and n not definent in idrai, or in 
fertility and \ancty of imacery, and not empty of reading, he hx* 
knowledge enough to fill up his part. One species of w it hr lut m 
an eminent degree, that of escape You dfife him inn a ct>mrr 
with both hands, but he's gone, Sir, when you tlnnk you haw pot 
him — like an animal that jumps over your brad Then he hat a grrst 
range for wii, he never lets truth atand between him and a jrtt, 
and he is sometimes mighty coarse Gamck is under mans mtraintt 


wiutrs Gamck s wit is more like 
"The first time 1 was m company 


from which Foote is free 

Lord Chesterfield's " JOIIV^ON . wn.jianj 
with Foote was at ritzhcrbcrt's Ilavmg no good Dpmitm of the 
fellow, I was rcsohxd not to be pleated, and it is very diHiculi to 
please a man egatmt h« wdl 1 went on eating my dinner pictiv 
auUenly, affecung not to mind him But the dog wat lo tety 
comical, that I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, thmw 
myself back upon my chair, and faidy laugh it out No, Sir, he 
was iTTcsistible He upon one occasion cipcrtenccd, in an extra* 
o^lniry degree, the efficacy of his posvers of entertaining Amongst 
the many and various modes svhich he toed of getting money, he 

brewer, and he was to Ime a 
sham of the profits for procuring customer^ amongst his numerous 
acqi^ntancc. Fiteherbert was one who took hi. small-beer; but 
It was so bad that the servant, resolved not to dnnk it Thry wgre 
at some loss hmv to notify their resolution, being afraid of ofTend.ng 

they would dnnt^’'. OV. >b« 

h. ™ „ dcl^hlcd u * rtSwont’ ^d 

gnmacc, that when he wet,r T / «’«rnmcnt. and 

down stairs, he told them, “This is 
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the finest man I have ever seen. I will not deliver yoxir message. 
I will dnnk his small-beer.” 

Somebody observed that Gamck could not have done this. 
WILKES. “Gamck would have made the small-beer still smaller. 
He IS now leaving the stage; but he will play Scrub all his life ” 
I knew that Johnson would let nobody attack Garrick but himself, 
as Gamck said to me, and I had heard him praise his liberality; 
so to bring out his commendation of his celebrated pupil, I said, 
loudly, “I have heard Gamck is liberal ” JOHNSON* “Yes, Sir, I 
know that Gamck has given away more money than any man m 
England that I am acquainted with, and that not from ostentatious 
views. Gamck was very poor when he began life, so when he 
came to have money, he probably was very unskilful in giving 
away, and saved when he should not But Gamck began to be 
liberal as soon as he could ; and I am of opinion, the reputation of 
avance which he has had, has been very lucky for him, and pre- 
vented his having many enemies. You despise a man for avance, 
but do not hate him, Gamck might have been much better attacked 
for livmg with more splendour than is suitable to a player if they 
had had the wit to have assaulted him m that quarter, they might 
have galled him more. But they have kept clamounng about his 
avance, which has rescued him from much obloquy and envy.” 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that “among all the bold flights of 
Shakespeare’s imagination, the boldest was making Bimamwood 
march to Dunsinanc; creatmg a wood where there never was a 
shrub; a wood in Scotland I ha! ha I hal” And he also observed, 
that “the clannish slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was the 
single exception to Milton’s remark of ‘The Mountain Nymph, 
sweet Liberty,’ being worshipped m all hilly countries.” — “When 
I was at Inverary ( said he,) on a visit to my old friend, Archibald, 
Duke of Ajgyle, his dependents congratulated me on being such 
a favourite of his Grace. I said, ‘It is then, gentlemen, truly lucky 
for me, for if I had displeased the Duke, and he had wished it, 
there is not a Campbell among you but would have been ready to 
brmg John Wilkes’s head to him in a charger. It would have been 
only 

“ Off with his head I so much for Aylesbury** 

I was then member for Aylesbury ” 

WILKES: “We have no City-Poet now that is an office which has 
gone into disuse The last was Elkanah Settle. There is something 
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m whidi one cannot help fctlnie 

to quetr, who Can e3T»ct much ftem that name? 'Vlic *hf^M 
DO hesitAiion to gne »t for John Origin, m prtfert^ lo Kllj^th 
Settle, from the namci only, vnihmii Lncr'in^ tl-rir tl ^ctrrt 
menu" jottssov "I juppow; Sir, Settle did et ntll for Al-Jefrwn 
in hia time, It John Home could do now, WTretc did tkchfutd, *“d 
Trccothick Icatn English ? ” 

Mr Arthur Lee mentioned tome Scotch n Ik> ha d tjtrft pmvri * 
of a barren part of Amtnea. end wtmdtttd «h> tl^^ tlvtuld 
choose It joitvrEON '‘\N’hy, Sir, alt harrmnni i* crmps.atisT* 
The Scotch would not ktvm it to be barmu“ tO<nTtL* 
come, he ii fUtterms the English You have now liftn in Seodind, 
Sir, and *ay if you did not *ee meat and dttnSt rn’^irfi th/tr'* 
JOIIMOV *'Vi*hy yes. Sir, meat and dnnV mmirh to five <\ -^ t''* 
habitanta auffiaent strength to run away from home " AU xhr^c. 


quick and lively saUits were said tportivel), quite tn jrtt, wJ 
With a smile, which shooed that he meant onl> uJt Uf>^n t! !* 
toprefe be and *\fr IViTlces could perfectly BinmilJt*"; htje a 
bond of union between them, and I was consdnus that ts U ‘h cf 
them had Msited Caledonia, both were fullj satiificd of tlw sttan^c 
narrow ignorance of thotc who imaone that tl it a Und of ftmtne. 
But thej amused themselves with persaenns in the uM j-Ars 
'l^Tien I claimed a tupenonty for Seodand over rnplind m one 
rcjp^. that no man can be arrested there for a debt m-rrly Ivcaute 
mother ewcan rt against him, but there must first lie ,iir judprnvfti 
of a court of law ascertaining its justice; and that a srirure of the 
P«t^, before judgement la obsamed. can tale place onh. if hrt 
^tor should swear that he ii about to fly from the coumn-, or, 

J should think may be safely sworn of ill the Sctiidi nan^ " 

mend Bo^U. and shewed him genuine cii Hired hfc m an Enolnh 

to prove the ndicuI(Ln«f of tlJ down with them. 
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“You saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced.*' Wilkes talked with all imagin- 
able freedom of the ludicrous title given to the Attorney-General, 
Diabobis Rcgis\ adding, “I have reason to know something about 
that ofRccr, for I was prosecuted for a libel.” Johnson, who many 
people would have supposed must have been funously angry at 
hearing this talked of so lightly, said not a word He was now, 
indeed, “ a good-humoured fellow.” 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs, Knowles, the Quaker 
lady, well known for her vanous talents, and of Mr. Alderman Lee. 
Amidst some patnotick groans, somebody (I think the Alderman) 
, said, “Poor old England is lost.” Johnson “ Sir, it is not so much 
to be lamented that old England is lost, as that the Scotch have 
found It.” WILKES. ''Had Lord Bute governed Scotland only, I 
should not have taken the trouble to wnte his eulogy, and dedicate 
‘MORTIMER* to him ” 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to shew a fine pnnt of a beautiful 
female figure which hung in the room, and pomted out the elegant 
contour of the bosom with the finger of an arch connoisseur. He 
afterwards in a conversation ^vlth me waggishly insisted, that all 
the time Johnson shewed visible signs of a fervent admiration of 
the corresponding charms of the fair Quaker. 

I attended Dr, Johnson home, and had the satisfaction to hear 
him tell Mrs. Williams how much he had been pleased with Mr. 
Wilkes’s company, and what an agreeable day he had passed. 

I talked a good deal to him of the celebrated Margaret Caroline 
Rudd, whom I had visited, induced by the fame of her talents, 
address, and irresistible power of fascmation. To a lady who 
disapproved of my visiting her, he said on a former occasion, 
“Nay, Madam, Boswell is m the right; I should have visited her 
myself, were it not that they have now a tnck of puttmg every thing 
into the newspapers ” This evemng he exclaimed, " I envy him his 
acquaintance with Mrs Rudd.” 

On the evening of the next day I took leave of him, being to 
set out for Scotland I thanked him with great warmth for all his 
kindness “ Sir, (said he,) you are very welcome. Nobody repaj's 
it with more.” 
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approve of a man who very soon forgets the loss of a wife or a 
friend.’* Johnson* "Sn, we disapprove of him, not because he 
soon forgets his gnef , for the sooner it is forgotten the better, but 
because we suppose, that if he forgets his v\*ife or his fnend soon, 
he has not had much affection for them.” 

I was somewhat disappointed m finding that the edition of the 
English Poets, for which he was to write Prefaces and Lives, was 
not an undertakmg directed by him . but that he was to furnish a 
Preface and Life to any poet the booksellers pleased, I asked him 
if he would do this to any dunce’s works, if they should ask him. 
JOHNSON; “Yes, Sir, and say he was a dunce.” My fnend seemed 
now not much to relish talkmg of this edition. 

Johnson gave us on Monday, Sept. 15, in his happy dis- 
criminative manner, a portrait of the late Mr Fitzherbert of 
Derbyshire. “There was (said he) no sparkle, no brilliancy in 
Fitzherbert; but I never knew a man who was so generally accept- 
able. He made every body quite easy, overpowered nobody by 
the superionty of his talents, made no man think worse of himself 
by being his nval, seemed always to hsten, did not oblige you to 
hear much from him, and did not oppose what you said. Every 
body liked him; but he had no fnend, as I understand the word, 
nobody with whom he exchanged mtimate thoughts. People were 
wilhng to thmk well of every thing about him, A gentleman Was 
making on affected rant, as many people do, of great feelmgs about 
*his dear son,’ who was at school near London, how anxious he 
was lest he might be ill, and what he would give to see him * Can’t 
you (said Fitzherbert,) take a post-chaise and go to him ? ’ This, to 
be sure, finished the affected man, but there was not much in it. 
However, this was circulated as wit for a whole winter, and I 
believe part of a summer too, a proof that he was no very witty 
man. He was an mstance of the truth of the observation, that a 
man will please more upon the whole by negative qualities than 
by positive; by never offendmg, than by giving a great deal of 
delight In the first place, men hate more steadily than they love , 
and if I have said something to hurt a man once, I shall not get 
the better of this, by saying many things to please him.” 

Next evenmg the Reverend Mr. Seward, of Lichfield, who was 
passmg through Ashbourne in his way home, drank tea with us. 
Johnson desenbed him thus — “Sir, his ambition is to be a fine 
talker; so he goes to Buxton, and sui;h places, where he may find 
companies to listen to him. And, Sir, he is a valetudinarian, one 
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of those ’v\ho arc mcndlnp themscU'es I do not Lnow a more 

disagreeable character tlian a \Tilctudinanan, svho thinks he may do 
onj thing that Jt for hi* ease, and indulges himself in the grossest 
freedoms Sir, he bnnps himself to the state of n hog in a stve ” 

Dr Tnjior’s nose happening to bleed, he said, it 'vas because 
he had omitted to ha\c himself blooded four dn>’s after a quarter of 
a >ear'a internd. Dr Johnson, t\ho s\'a 3 a great dnbbler in physick, 
disapprcncd much of periodical bleeding “nor (said he) jou 
accustom j'oursclf to nn c\acuatlon x^hich hTaturc cannot perform 
of herself, and therefore the cannot help ^tiu, should "jou from 
^fo^gclfulne3s or an> other cause omit it, so j-ou maj be suddenly 
suffocated You maj accustom > ourself to other penodical cx^acu- 
ations, because should jou omit them, Katurc can supply the 
omission; but Nature cannot open a xcin to blood j-ou ” — "I do 
not like to take an cmctick, (said Taj lor.) for fear of breaking some 
•mall xcssels ’* — “Pohl (said Johnson,) if yon hax^ so man> tiling* 
that 1x111 break, j'ou had better break i*our neck at once, and there’* 
on end on’t You ivlll break no small icsscls ” (blowing wnth high 
dcnsion ) 

I mentioned to Dr Jolmson, that Daxnd Hume’* persisting in 
his mfidclitj, •when he was dying, shocked me much joiikso'J. 
“Wliy should it shock >ou, Sir? Hume owned he had ncicr read 
the New Testament wnth attention Here then •was a man who had 
been at no pains to enquire into the truth of religion, and had 
continuaffy turned his mind the other way ft was not to be 
eipiected that the prospect of death would alter his waj of tiunking 
unless God should send an angel to set him right ” I said, I had 
reason to belies c that the thought of annihilation gave Hume no 
paim joitKSON “It was not eo. Sir He had a vanity in bemg 
thought easy It is more probable that he should assume nn appear- 
ance of case, than so \cry improbable a thing should be, as a man 
not afraid of going (as, in spite of his dcluswe theory, he cannot 
be sure but he may go), Into on unknoivn state, and not being 
uneasy at leaving all he knew And jtju ore to consider, that upon 
his own pnnaplc of annihilation he had no motixc to speak the 
truth " The horrour of death, which I had nlwajTS observed in Dr 
Johnson, appeared strong to-night I ventured to tell him, that I 
had been, for moments in my life, not afraid of death, therefore I 
could suppose another man m that state of mind for a considerable 
space of time He said, “he never had □ moment in which death 
was not temblc to him “ He added, thot it had been observed, 
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that scarce any man dies in publick, but with apparent resolution ; 
from that desire of praise which never quits us. 

On Wednesday, September 17, Dr. Butter, physician at Derby, 
drank tea with us ; and it was settled that Df. Johnson and I should 
go on Fnday and dine with him. Johnson said, “ I’m glad of this.” 
He seemed weary of the uniformity of life at Dr Taylor’s. 

Talking of biography, I said, in writing a life, a man’s peculianties 
should be mentioned, because they mark his character Johnson: 
” Sir, there is no doubt as to peculianties : the question is, whether 
a man's vices should be mentioned, for instance, whether it should 
be mentioned that Addison and Parnell drank too freely; for people 
will probably more easily indulge in dnnking from knowing this; 
so that more ill may be done by the eicample, than good by telling 
the whole truth ” Here was an instance of his varying from himself 
in talk, for when Lord Hailes and he sat one morning calmly 
conversmg in my house at Edmburgh, I well remember that Dr. 
j Johnson maintained, that “If a man is to wnte A Panegynck, 
he may keep vices out of sight, but if he professes to wnte A Life, 
he must represent it really as it was,” and when I objected to the 
danger of teUing that Parnell drank to excess, he said, that “it 
would produce an instructive caution to avoid dnnking, when it 
was seen, that even the learning and genius of Parnell could be 
debased by it.” 

He had this evening, partly, I suppose, from the spint of con- 
tradiction to his Whig fnend, a violent argument with Dr. Taylor, 
as to the inclinations of the people of England at this time towards 
the Royal Family of Stuart, He grew so outrageous as to say, “ that, 
if England were fairly polled, the present Kang would be sent away 
to-night, and his adherents hanged to-morrow.” Taylor, who ivas 
as violent a Whig as Johnson was a Tory, was roused by this to a 
pitch of bellowing. He denied, loudly, what Johnson said; and 
maintamed, that there was an abhorrence against the Stuart family, 
though he admitted that the people were not much attached to the 
present King Johnson: “Sit, the state of the country is this’ the 
people knowing it to be agreed on all hands that this King has not 
the hereditary nght to the crown, and there being no hope that he 
who has it can be restored, have grown cold and indifferent upon 
the subject of loyalty, and have no warm attachment to any King 
They would not, therefore, risk any thing to restore the exiled 
family. They would not give twenty shillings a piece to bnng it 
about. But if a mere vote could do it, there w’ould be twenty to one, 
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Qt least, there w-ould be a \*cry great majonty of s'oices for it For, 
Sir, i^ou arc to consider, that alt those who think a King has a nght 
to hb crown, os o man has to his estate, which i* the just opinion, 
would be for rcstonng the King who ccrtarnlj has the hereditary 
right, could he be trusted with it, in which there would be no 
danger now, when laws and c\ crj thing else arc so much ads'anced * 
and csxry King wall gosxm b> the Uws And you must also con- 
aider. Sir, that there is nothing on the other side to oppose to this 
for It 13 not ollcdgcd b> an> one that the present fomilj has an> 
inherent nght to that the Whigs could not ha\c a contest ben%een 
two nghu ” 

Dr Taylor said something of the slight foundation of the here- 
ditary nght of the house of Stuart. " Sir, (said Johnson,) the house 
of Stuart succeeded to the full nght of both the houses of York and 
Lancaster, whose common source had the undisputed nght A 
nght to a throne i3 like a nght to on> thing else Possession is 
sufficient, where no better nght can be shown This was the case 
with the RojTil Familj of England, as it is now wnth the King of 
France for os to the first begmrung of the nght wx are in the 
dark." 

Thursdaj, September i8 Last night Dr Johnson had proposed 
that the crystal lustre, or chandelier, in Dr Ta>lor’s large room, 
should be lighted up some time or other Tn>lor said, it should be 
lighted up next night “That will do \xry well, (said I,) for it 
IS Dr Johnson’s birth-da> " \Mien we were in the Isle of Sk>, 
Johnson had desired me not to menfron his birfh-da> He did 
not seem pleased at this time that I mentioned it, and said 
(somewhat ttcmly,) "he would noi have the lustre lighted the next 
day ’’ 

Some ladies, who had been present yesterday, when I mentioned 
his btrth-daj, came to dinner to-da>, and plagued him unmtention- 
flll>, by wTshing him joy I know not why he disliked haxing his 
'birth-da>' mentioned, unless it were that it reminded him of 
his approachmg nearer to death, of which he had a constant 
1 dread 

He observed, that a gentleman of eminence on literature had got 
mto a bad style of Poetry' of late "He puts (said he) a \ cry common 
thing m a strange dress till he docs not know it himself, and thinks 
other people do not know it.” BostvixL “That is owing to his 
being lo much sxrsimt m old English poetry ” JOHKSON "\\Tiat is 
that to the purpose, Sir? If I say a man is drunk, and y-ou tell me 
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it 13 owing to his taking much drink, the matter is not mended- 

No, Sir, has taken to an odd mode. For example, he’d write 

thus: 

“ * Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Weanng out life’s evening gray.’ 

Gray evening is common enough ; but evening gray he’d think fine. — 
Stay; — ^we’U make out the stanza: 

“ ‘ Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, f 

Wcarmg out life's evening gray: 

Smite thy bosom, sage, and tell, i 

What 18 bliss? and which the way? ’ ” , 

BOSWELL: “But why smite his bosom, Sir?” Johnson: “Why to 
shew he was in earnest,” (smiling). — He at an after period added 
the following stanza* 

" Thus I spoke; and speakmg sigh’d; 

— Scarce r^resa’d the starting tear, — 

When the Emding sage reply’d — /' 

— Come, my lad, and dnnk some beer.” ^ L.-— 

Friday, September 19, after breakfast, Dr. Johnson and I set 
out in Dr. Taylor’s chaise to go to Derby. 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his love of dnving 
fast in a post-chaise. “If (said he) I had no duties, and no reference 
to futunty, I would spend my life m dnvmg briskly in a post-chaise 
with a pretty woman , but she should be one who could understand 
me, and would add something to the conversation,” I observed, 
that we were this day to stop just where the Highland army did m 
1745* JOHNSON: “It was a noble attempt.” boswell- “I wish we 
could have an authentick history of it ” JOHNSON. “ If you were not 
an idle dog you might wnte it, by collecting from every body what 
they can tell, and putting down your nuthonties.” boswell; “But 
I could not have the advantage of it m my life-time.” Johnson: 
“You might have the satisfaction of its fame, by printing it m 
Holland; and os to profit, consider how long it was before wnting 
came to be considered m a pecimiary view. Baretti says, he is the 
first man that ever received copy-money in Italy.” 

We dmed with Dr. Butter, whose lady is daughter of my cousin 
Sir John Douglas, whose grandson is now presumptive heir of the 
noble family of Queensbeny. Johnson and he had a good deal of 
medical conversation. Johnson said, he had somewhere or other 
given an account of Dr. Nichols’s discourse “De amma Medica." 
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He told us "that ivhatc^'cr n man** distemper ^va$, Dr Nicoli 
■ttotild not attend him as a ph>'slcian, if his mind "was not at ease; 
for he believed that no medicines tvould have any influence He 
once attended a man in trade, upon wlvom he found none of the 
medicines he prescribed had any effect; he asked the man's vvifc 
priv-ately whether his affairs were not m a bad vrny '* She said no 
He continued his attendance some time, still ’mthout success At 
length the man's wife told him nhe had dticovercd that her 
husband’s affairs tzere m a bad \va> WTicn Goldsmith was djnnp, 
Dr Turton said to him, 'Vour pulje i* m preater disorder than 
It should be, from the de^mce of fever svhich yaiu have is ^tiurmind 
at case?’ Goldsmith answered it was nor " 

He said, "Goldsmith vvas a plant that flowered late There 
appeared nothing remarkable about him when he w'as j'ounp; 
thouph when he had pat hiph in farrie, one of his fnends bepan to 
recollect somclhinp of his being distmpuivbed at College Goldsmith 
in the same manner recollected more of that fnend's carlj years, 
as he grew a greater man '* 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, he awal ed cver>' 
mommp at four, and then for his health pot up and walked in his 
room naked, with the window open, which he called taking an 
air bath , after which he went to bed again, and slept two hours more 
Johnson, who was alwaj-s ready to boat down any thing that seemed 
to be exhibited with disproportionate importance, thus observed, 
"I suppose. Sir, there is no more in tt than this, he wiikcs at four, 

[ and cannot sleep till he chills himself, and makes the warmth of the 
bod a grateful sensation " 

V I talked of the difficulty of nsing m the morning Dr Johnson 
told me, "that the learned Airs Carter, at that penod when she 
was eager in study, did not awalx as early os she wished, and she 
therefore had a contnvance, that, at a certain hour, her chamber- 
light should bum n string to which a heavy weight was suspended, 
v/hich then fell with a strong sudden noise this roused her from 
sleep, and then she had no difficulty m getting up " 

As we drove back to Ashbourne, Dr Johnson recommended to 
me, as he had often done, to dnnk wntcr only " For (said he) you 
are then sure not to get drunk, whereas, if you dnnk wine, you ore 
never sure ” I said, drinking wine vvos a pleasure I was unwilling 
to give up “Why, Sir (said he,) there is no doubt that not to dnnk 
wine IS a great deduction from life but it may be necessary’ ” He 
however owned, that in his opinion a free use of wine did not 
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shorten life; and said, he would not give less for the life of a certain 
Scotch Lord (whom he named) celebrated for hard dunking, than 
for that of a sober man “ But stay (said he, with his usual intelh- 
gence, and accuracy of enquiry,) does it take much wme to make 
him drunk?” I answered, “a great deal either of wme or strong 
punch.” — "Then (said he) that is the worse.” 

On Saturday, September 20, after breakfast, when Taylor was 
gone out to hfs farm, Dr, Johnson and I had a serious conversation 
by ourselves on melancholy and madness ; which he was, I always 
thought, erroneously inclined to confound together. 

Johnson said, “A madman loves to be with people whom he 
fears; not as a dog fears the lash but of whom he stands m awe.” 

He added, " Madmen are all sensual in the lower stages of the 
distemper. They are eager for gratifications to sooth their minds, 
and divert their attention from the misery which they suffer: 
but when they grow very ill, pleasure is too weak for them, and 
they seek for pain Employment, Sir, and hardships, prevent melan- 
choly. I suppose in all our army in America, there was not one 
man who went mad.” 

I suggested a doubt, that if I were to reside in London, the 
exquisite zest with which I relished it in occasional visits might 
go off, and I might grow tired of it. Johnson: "Why, Sir, you 
* find no man, at all intellectual, who is willmg to leave London 
No, Sir, when a man is tired of Ixmdon, he is tired of life; for there 
is in London all that life can afford.” 

We talked of employment being absolutely necessarj’^ to preserve 
the mmd from wearying and growmg fretful, especially m those 
who have a tendency to melancholy; and I mentioned to him a 
saying which somebody had related of an Amencan savage, who, 
when an European was expatiating on all the advantages of money, 
put this question "Will it purchase occupation?” Johnson: 
"Depend upon it, Sir, this saying is too refined for a savage 
And, Sir, money will purchase occupation; it will purchase all 
the convemences of life; it will purchase vanety of company, it 
will purchase all sorts of entertainment ” 

I shall present my readers with a senes of what I gathered this 
evening from the Johnsoman garden, 

“ Did we not hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, we should think 
more highly of his conversation. Jack has a great vanety of talk, 
Jack is a scholar, and Jack has the manners of a gentleman But 
after hearing his name sounded from pole to pole, as the phoenix 
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of convivial feliaty, vix ore diioppointed in ha company He luti 
always been at we* but I would do Jack o Lmdneas, rather than not 
The contest a now oicr ” 

“Collej Cibber once consulted me a* to one of his birthda> 
Odes, a long time before it was wanted I objected stry fircly lo 
scseral passages Cibber lost patience, and would not read bis Ode 
to an end WTien we had done writh cnticism, wc ivallcd oscr to 
Richardson's, the nuthour of C/ansta, and I wondered to find 
Richardson displeased that I *dtd not treat Cibber woth more 
rcspfct ’ Now, Sir, to talk of retpeet for a p/ojerl " (smiling disdain- 
fully ) nos\MXL "There, Sir, jou are olwaj'i heretical jou never 
will allow ment to o pla>*cr " joiivsov "Merit, Sir, what ment? 
Do >xiu respect a rope-dancer, or a ballad-singer’*’ tiosuxu. 

" No, Sir , but we respect a great player, as a man who can concen e 
lofty sentiments, and can express them gracefullj " jOItvios 
"\Vhat, Sir, a fellow who claps a hump on his back, and a lump 
on his leg, and cnes, W am Ricfiard the Third'} Nay, Sir, n ballad- 
singer 13 a higher man, for he does two things, he repeats and he 
sings there is both recitation and musick in ha performance 
the placer onij reates ” nosatTix "M> dear Sirl 'jou ma> turn 
an> tiling into ndiculc I allow, that n plajcr of farce is not entitled 
to respect, he docs a little tiung but he who can represent exalted 
characters, and touch the noblest passions, has teiy respectable 
powers, and mankind have agreed in ndmmng great talents for the 
stage Wc must consider, too, that a great plater does what tery 
few are capable to do "his art is a t cry rare lacultj can repent 
Hamlet's soliloquy, 'To be, or not to be,’ os Gamck docs it?" 
jororeoN "Any body may Jemmy, there (a boy about eight years 
old, who was in the room) will do it as well in a week ** nosttiXL 

No, no, Sir end as a proof of the ment of great acting, and of the 
value which mankind set upon it, Gamck has got a hundred 
thousand pounds." joiiNbON "Is getting a hundred thousand 

pounds a proof of excellence? That has been done by a scoundrel 
commissary " 

On Monday, September aa, when at breakfast, I unguardedly 
said to Dr Johnson, "I wish I saw yxiu and Mrs Macaulay 
1 together He grew very angry , and, after n pause, while a cloud 
gathered on his brow, he burst out, "No, Sir, yxiu would not see 
us quarrel, to make you sport Don't you know that it is very un- 
aviT to pit two people against one another?" Then, checking 
himself, and wishing to be more gentle, he added, "I do not say 
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you should be hanged or drowned for this , but it ts very unavil.” 
Dr Taylor thought him m the wrong, and spoke to him pnvately 
of it, but I afterwards acknowledged to Johnson that I was to 
blame, for I candidly owned, that I meant to express a desire to 
see a contest between Mrs Macaulay and him, but then I knew 
how the contest would end, so that I was to see him triumph. 
JOHNSON; “ Sir, you cannot be sure how a contest wiU end; and no 
man has a right to engage two people m a dispute by which their 
passions may be enflamed, and they may part with bitter resentment 
against each other I would sooner keep company with a man from 
whom I must guard my pockets, than with a man who contnves 
to bnng me into a dispute with somebody that he may hear it. 

This IS the great fault of , (nammg one of our friends) en- 

deavourmg to mtroduce a subject upon which he knows two people 
m the company differ ” boswell: "But he told me, Sir, he does 
It for instruction ” Johnson. “Whatever the motive be, Sir, the 
man who does so, does very wrong He has no more right to 
instruct himself at such nsk, than he has to make two people fight 
a duel, that he may learn how to defend himself.'’ 

He had found great fault with a gentleman of our acquaintance 
for keepmg a bad table. " Sir, (said he,) when a man is invited to 
dinner, he is disappointed if he does not get something good. I 
advised Mrs. Thrale, w'ho has no card-parties at her house, to give 
sweet-meats, and such good things, in an evening, as are not 
commonly given, and she would find company enough come to 
her, for every body loves to have things which please the palate put 
in their way, without trouble or preparation ” Such was his 
attention to the imnutus of life and manners. 

He thus characterised the Duke of Devonshire, grandfather of 
the present representative of that very respectable family* "He 
Was not a man of superior abilities, but he was a man strictly 
faithful to his word If for instance, he had promised you an 
acorn, and none had grown that year m his woods, he would not 
have contented himself with that excuse* he would have sent to 
Denmark for it. So unconditional was he m keepmg his word 
so high as to the pomt of honour." This was a liberal testimony 
from the Tory Johnson to the virtue of a great Whig nobleman. 

Talkmg of Dr. Johnson's unwillingness to believe extraordinary 
things I ventured to say, "Sir, you come near Hume’s argument 
against miracles, ‘That it is more probable witnesses should be, 
or be mistaken, than that they should happen.”’ JOHNSON: "Why, 
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Sir, Hume, toking the proposition 8impl> , is right But the ChriMian 
rm elation ii not proved by the miracles alone, but os connected 
■mth prophecies, and with the doctnnes m confirmation of which 
the miracles -were wrought.’* 

He repeated his observation, that the difTcrcnccs among 
Christians ore really of no consequence. “ For instance, (said he,) 
if 0 Protestant objects to a Papist, ‘You worship images,' the 
Papist can nnstscr, 'I do not insist on vour doing it, ^•ou mav be o 
\cr> good Papist w^thout it I do it onlj ns n help to m> devotion 
I Bald, the great article of Chmtiamtj is the rcvclauon of im* 
mortality Johiuon admitted it was 

In the cv'cnmg, o gentleman-farmer, who was on n \nsit ot Dr 
Ta^dor’a, attempted to dispute with Johnson in favour of Mungo 
Campbell, who shot Alexander, Earl of Fghntoune, upon hifl 
hasdog fallen, when retreating from hts lordship, who he belles ed 
was about to scuc his gun, as he had threatened to do, He said, 
he should have done just as Campbell did. joifvsov “Wliocvcr 
would do as Campbell did, desen ca to be hanged , not that I could, 
as a jurjTnan, have found him legallj guilt) of murder, but I am 
glad they found means to convnet him " Tlic gcitilcman- farmer said, 
“A poor man has os much honour as a nch man, find Campbell 
had iJtat to defend” Johnson exclaimed, "A poor man has no 
honour” The English )'eoman, not disma)*cd, proceeded' "Lord 
Eglmtotmc was a damned fool to run on upon Campbell, after being 
w-amed that Campbell would shoot him if be did " Johnson, who 
could not bear an)*thing like swearing, angnlj replied, “He was 
«at a damned fool he onl) thought too well of Campbell He did 
not believe CompbcII would be such a damned scoundrel, as to do 
so damned a thing” IIis emphasis on damned, accompanied with 
frownmg looks, reproved his opponent’s want of decorum in hit 
presence. 

During this mtcrvicw ot Ashbourne, Johnson seemed to be 
more uniformly social, cheerful, and olcrt, than I had almost 
ever seen him He was prompt on great occasions and on small 
Ta)lor, who praised every thing of his ovvm to excess, in short, 
“whose geese were all swans,” ns the proverb saj’s, expatiated on the 
excellence of Irn bull-dog, which he told us, was "perfeal) well 
shaped " Johnson, after examining the animal attcnuvcly, thus 
repressed the vnm-glory of our host — ” No, Su, he is not well 
shaped, for there is not the quick transition from the thickness of 
the fore-part , to the tenuity — the thin part — behind,— which o 
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bulldog ought to have.” This temtity was the only hard word that I 
heard him use during this interview, and it will be observed, he 
instantly put another expression m its place Taylor said, a small 
bull-dog was as good as a large one Johnson “No, Sir, for, m 
proportion to his size, he has strength* and your argument would 
prove, that a good bull-dog may be as small as a mouse ” 

This evening, (Sept. 23rd.) while some of the tunes of ordinary 
composition were played with no great skill, my frame was agitated, 
and I was conscious of a generous attachment to Dr Johnson, as 
my preceptor and fnend, mixed with an affectionate regret that he 
was an old man, whom I should probably lose in a short time I 
thought I could defend him at the pomt of my sw^ord My reverence 
and affection for him were in full glow I said to him, “ My dear 
Sir, we must meet every year, if you don’t quarrel with me.” 
JOHNSON, “Nay, Sir, you are more likely to quarrel with me, than 
I with you. My regard for you is greater almost than I have words 
to express; but I do not chuse to be always repeating it, write it 
down in the first leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt of it 
agam ” 

I talked to him of misery being “the doom of man,” m this hfe, 
as displayed m his f^amiy of Human Wishes Yet I observed that 
I things were done upon the supposition of happiness ; grand houses 
,were built, fine gardens were made, splendid places of publick 
j amusement were contrived, and crowded with company Johnson. 
“Alas, Sir, these are all only struggles for happmess. When I 
/first entered Ranelagh, it gave an expansion and gay sensation to 
I my TTund, such as I never experienced any where else But, as 
Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense army, and considered 
that not one of that great multitude would be ahve a hundred year 
afterwards, so it went to my heart to consider that there was not 
one m all that brilliant circle, that was not afraid to go home and 
think; but that the thoughts of each mdividual there, would 
be distressmg when alone.” 

I suggested, that bemg in love, and flattered with hopes of 
success, or having some favourite scheme m view for the next 
day, rmght prevent that wretchedness of which we had been 
talkmg JOHNSON “Why, Sir, it may sometimes be so as you 
suppose; but my conclusion is in general but too true.” 

\Vhile Johnson and I stood in calm conference by ourselves m 
Dr. Taylor’s garden, at a prettj* late hour m a serene autumn night, 
lookmg up to the heavens, I directed the discourse to the subject 
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of a future state My fnend tras in a pladd and most benignant 
frame of mind “ Sir, (said he,) I do not imagine that all things vrill 
be made dear to m immediately after death, but that the sv-aj** of 
Pro'vidence will be explained to ui \tr> gTnduall>," 1 \cnrurcd 
to ask him i\hcthcr, although the words of some text* of Scripture 
seemed strong in support of the dreadful doctnne of on ctemitj 
of punishment, \%c might not hope that the dcnunaation was 
figurative, and would not litcrallj be executed Joiivion "Sir, 
j-ou are to consider the intention of punuhment m a future state 
We have no reason to be sure that uc shall then be no longer 
liable to offend against God We do not know that even the angels 
arc quite m a slate of sccunti , na>, we know that some of them 
have fallen It ma> therefore, perhaps, be ncccsiarj, in order to 
prescn'c both men and angel* in o state of rectitude, tliat they 
should havx conunuallj before them the punishment of those who 
have deviated from it but we ma> hope that by some other means 
a fall from rectitude ina> be prc\cnlcd Some of the texts of 
Senpture upon this subject, arc, a* j-ou observe, indeed strong, 
but thc> ma> admit of a miugatcd interpretation " He talked 
to me upon this awful and delicate question in a gentle tone, and 
as if afraid to be dccuivc 
I departed on September 24 
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CHAPTER IX 
In Seventeen Sevefity-eight 

On Wed^iesday, March i8, [1778], I amved in Lxindon, and 
was informed by good Mr Francis, that his master was better 
and was gone to Mr Thrale’s at Streatham, to which place I wrote 
to him, begging to know when he would be in town He was not 
expected for some time ; but next day havmg called on Dr. Taylor, 
m Dean’s-yard, Westminster, I found him there, and was told he 
had come to town for a few hours He met me with his usual 
kindness, but instantly returned to the writing of something on 
which he was employed when I came m, and on which he seemed 
much mtent. Finding him thus engaged, I made my visit very short, 
;• and had no more of his conversation, except his expressing a 
‘ senous regret that a fnend of ours was livmg at too much expence, 
* considering how poor an appearance he made “ If (said he) a man 
has splendour from his expence, if he spends his money m pnde 
or m pleasure, he has value : but if he lets others spend it for him, 

^ which 18 most commonly the case, he has no advantage from it ** 
On Fnday, March 20, I found him at his own house 
Tom Davies soon after joined us He had now unfortunately 
failed in his circumstances, and was much mdebted to Dr. Johnson’s 
kindness for obtairung for him many alleviations of his distress 
After he went away, Johnson blamed his folly in quitting the 
stage, by which he and his wife got five hundred pounds a year. I 
said, I beheved it was owing to Churchill’s attack upon him, 

' He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone ’ 

JOHNSON • “ I believe so, too. Sir But what a man is he, who is 
to be driven from the stage by a hne? Another line would have 
dnven him from his shop.” 

I told him that I was engaged as Counsel at the bar of the 
House of Commons to oppose a road-bill m the county of Stirlmg, 
and asked him what mode he W'ould advise me to follow in ad- 
dressing such an audience JOHNSON “Why, Sir, you must provide 
yourself with a good deal of extraneous matter, which you are to 
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produce occoiionalli , ta to nU tip the time, for you must con- 
sider, that they do not listen much If >qu liefpn mih the ttrenpth 
of jour cause, it may be lost before thej bc^:in to listen \Vltcn >ou 
catch a moment of attention, prc*s Uic mtnts of the question upon 
therm” He said, ns to one point of the menu, that he Uioupht "it 
Tfould be a ivTong thing to depavo the small landholders of the 
pmTlegc of assessing ihcmseUc* for making and repat nng the high 
roads, it imi destroytnf; a certatn portion cj lihrriy, tttihttui a 
reason, rclttch tear o/rroyj a had thtn^ ” \\'hcn I mentioned this 
obscnation next day to Mr Wilkes, he pleasantly raid, “N^Ttatlj 
docs he talk of liberty? Lif-crt\ ts as ndiculous jn An moutli as 
Reltsion m tmne *' Mr cs’s advice as to the bc^ mode of speaking 
at the bar of the Home of Commons, svas not more respectful 
tmvords the renate, than that of Dr Johnson ** Be as impudent 
esytm can, os meny as j*ou can,and aaj hates creomta uppermost 
Jaci. Lee is the best heard there of enj Counsel , and he is the most 
impudent dog, and alwaj-s abusing us ” 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr Thmlc’r, I t\eni to 
Streatham on Monday, March 30 
Next morning, svhilc we v. ere at breakfast, Johnson gate a s*cry 
earnest recommendation of what he himself practised wiUi the 
utmost conscientiousness 1 mean a strict attention to truth, c\en 
I in the most minute particular* “Accustom your children ('aid he) 

^ constantly to this, if a thing happened at one windov, and they, 

! when relating it, say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, 
^but instantly check them, you do not know where dc\Tation 
from truth wdl end " noswTLL “It may come to the door and 
when once on account is at all \*ancd in one circumstance, it may 
by degrees be \aned, so os to be totally’ difTercnt from what really 
happcnecL" Our h%ely hostess, whose fancy was impatient of the 
rein, fidgeted at this, and %cnturcd to say. “Nay, this is too much 
If Mr Johnson should forbid me to dnnk tea, I would comply, 
ns r should feel the rcstramt only ttiicc a day , but little t-anations* 
m narramc must happen a thousand times a day, if one is not 
tkjietually w-atching ” joHNsov “Well, Madam, and you ought 
to be perpetually watching It is more from carelessness about truth 

than from mtcntional lynng, that there is so much falsehood m the 
world 

Tal^g of ghosts, he said, "It u wonderful that fi%e thousand 
years faa\e now elapsed smcc the creation of the world, and sUlI 
It i* undecided whether or not there has ct-cr been an instance of 
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the spint of any person appearing after death. All argument is 
against it, hut all belief is for it ” 

He said, “John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never at 
leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certam hour. This is very 
disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and have out his 
talk, as I do." 

On Fnday, Apnl 3, I dmed with him m London, m a company 
where were present several eminent men, whom I shall not name, 
but distmguish their parts in the conversation by different letters. 

F. “ I have been loolong at this famous antique marble dog of 
Mr Jenrungs, valued at a thousand gumeas, said to be Alcibiades’s 
dog " JOHNSON “His tail then must be docked. That was the mark 
of Alcibiades’s dog ” E “A thousand gumeas! The representation 
of no animal whatever is worth so much At this rate a dead dog 
would indeed be better than a hvmg lion " Johnson: “Sir, it is 
not the worth of the thmg, but of the skill in formmg it which is 
so highly estimated Every thing that enlarges the sphere of human 
powers, that shews man he can do what he thought he could not do, 
IS valuable The first man who balanced a straw upon his nose, 
Johnson who rode upon three horses at a tune, m short, all such 
men deserved the applause of mankind, not on account of the use 
of what they did, but of the dextenty which they eidubited ” 
BOSWELL* “Yet a misapplication of tune, and assiduity is not to be 
encouraged Addison, in one of his Spectators, commends the judge- 
ment of a Kmg, who as a suitable reward to a man that by long 
perseverance had attamed to the art of throwing a barley-corn 
through the eye of a needle, gave him a bushel of barley ’’ JOHNSON 
I "He must have been a Kmg of Scotland, where barley is scarce.” 
F “ One of the most remarkable antique figures of an animal is the 
boar at Florence." Johnson “The first boar that is well made in 
marble, should be preserved as a wonder. When men amve at 
a facility of makmg boars well, then the workmanship is not of 
such value, but they should however be preserved as examples, 
and as a greater security for the restoration of the art, should it be 
lost.” 

E “We hear prodigious complamts at present of emigration. 
I am convmced that emigration makes a country more populous.” 
J: “That sounds very much like a paradox ” E “Exportation of 
men, like exportation of all other commodities, makes more be 
produced ” JOHNSON* “But there would be more people were 
there not emigration, provided there were food for more ” E* “No; 
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leave a few breeder*, and >‘ou'H lia« niort people than tf thetc 
were no cmicranon ” 1 QUV<on *'No>, Sir, it n plain there will be 
more picoplc, if there arc more brcedcra Thtn> cowt in ir>o<l 
posture wtU produce more calves ilian ten cows, pro v^ Jed they 
hav e good bulls " E ” There are bulb cnouphm Ireland 
(nniltnp,) '* So, Sir, 1 should think from )*our argument,” rtmvTUL 
"Vou said, cacportation of men, like exportation of oilier coti- 
modiUcs, makes more be produced But a bount> n giv cn to en- 
courage the exportation of com, and no bounty is piven for the 
exportation of men, though, indeed, those who go pain b> it ” 
R "But the bount> on the exponauon of com u pud at home ” 
E “That u the lame thuig’'jonv5os "No, Sir.'* U.“ A man who 
•ta>*5 at home, gains nothing bj his nciphbout’s cmigratinp ** 


DOSWIXL “I can understand that emigration ma> be the cause tlvat 
more people may be produced in a country, but the country will 
not therefore be the more populous, for the people issue from it 
It con only be said tlut there u a flow of people It is an encourage- 
ment to have cMdrcn, to know that they con get a living by emt- 
grotion ” R “Ves, if there were on emipniion of childnm under 
BIX ycois of age But they don’t cmipratc till they could cam ilieir 
hvehhood in some way at home ” C “It « remarkable that the 
most unhealthy countnes, where there are the most destructive 
diseases, wch ns Egypt and Bengal, arc the most populous “ 
JOHKSov “Countnes which arc the most populous have the mosf 
destmrtivo diseases That is the true state of the proposition,” 
c Holland is very unhealthy, yet it exceedingly populous" 

JOHNSON “I know not that Holland IS unhealthy But ns populous- 

ncss 13 mving to an influx of people from all other countnes Disease 
cannot be the cause of populousncss, for u not only cames off a 
great portion of the people , but those w ho arc left tre vv cakened 
and unfit for the purposes of increase ” ' 

R “Mr E , I don’t mean to flatter, but when postenty reads 
one of ^ur speeches In Parliament, it will be difficult to bclicv e that 

that not one vote would be gamed by it,”C "Wan mg your 

^pl^ent to me, I thaU say m general, that it is very well ^rth 
^hile for a man to take pains to speak wcU m parluZnTA ^ 
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Its effect. Though an act which has been ably opposed passes into 
a law, yet in its progress it is modelled, it is softened in such a 
manner that we see plainly the Mmister has been told, that the 
members attached to him are so sensible of its mjustice or absurdity 
from what they have heard, that it must be altered.” Johnson. 
“And, Sir, there is a gratification of pnde. Though we cannot 
out-vote them we will out-argue them. They shall not do wrong 
without Its bemg shown both to themselves and to the world,” 
E : “ The House of Commons is a mixed body (I except the mmonty, 
which I hold to be pure, [smilmg] but I take the whole House ) 
It 13 a mass by no means pure, but neither is it wholly corrupt, 
though there is a large proportion of corruption m it. There are 
many members who generally go with the Minister, who will not 
go all lengths There are many honest well-meaning country 
gentlemen who are in parliament only to keep up the consequence 
of their families Upon most of these a good speech wiU have in- 
fluence.” JOHNSON: “We are all more or less governed by interest. 
But mterest will not make us do every thing In a case which admits 
of doubt, we try to think on the side which is for our mterest, and 
generally bring ourselves to act accordingly But the subject must 
admit of diversity of colounng, it must receive a colour on that 
side. In the House of Commons there are members enough who 
will not vote what is grossly unjust or absurd No, Sir, there must 
always be nght enough, or appearance of right, to keep wrong 
in countenance.” boswell. “There is surely always a majority 
in parliament who have places, or who want to have them, and 
who therefore will be generally ready to support government 
without requiring any pretext ” E; “True, Sir, that majority will 
always follow 

‘ Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium'." ^ 

BOSWELL’ "Well, now, let us take the common phrase, Place- 
hunters I thought they had hunted without regard to any thing, 
just as their huntsman, the Munster, leads, looking only to the prey.” 
J* “But taking your metaphor, you know that in hunting there 
are few so desperately keen as to follow without reserve. Some 
do not choose to leap ditches and hedges and risk their necks, 
or gallop over steeps, or even to dirty themselves in bogs and 
mire ” boswell- “I am glad there are some good, quiet, moderate 
political hunters.” E. “I believe in any body of men in England 

^ Where clamour and the crowd of partisans call. 
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I should have been m the Mmonty, I ha^-e dwai-s been m the 
Mmonty" P* "The House of Commons resembles a pnv'atc 
company How seldom ii any man comnneed bj another’s aj^ru- 
ment, passion and pndc nse against tt ” R* "^Vhat nould be the 
consequence, if a Minister, sure of n majontj in the House of 
Commons, should resolve that there should be no speddng at 
all upon bis side?" E. "He must soon go out That has been tried; 

but It was found it tvould not do " 

E "From the experience which I ha\e had,— and I ha\c had 
a great deal, — I have learnt to think btttir of mankind " joirvsov 
"From my experience I hav-c found them worse m commercial 
dealings, more disposed to cheat than I had an> notion of, but more 
disposed to do one another good than I had conceiscd " J "Less 
just and more bcncficcnL" joitNSON "And really it is wonderful, 
considering how much attention is necessary for men to take care 
of themsches, and ward off immediate enU which press upon 
them, it is wonderful how much they do for others. As it w said of 
the greatest liar, that he tells more truth than falsehood, so it may 
be said of the worst man, that he docs more good than cvfl " 
nos\N'Etx "Perhaps from cxpcncnce man may be found happier 
than we suppose" joii>*sos "No, Sir, the more we enquire we 
shall find men the less happy *’ P *' As to thinking better or worse 
of mankind from experience, some cunning people wfll not be 
satufied unless they hare put men to the test, os thej think There 
15 a very good story told of Sir Godfrej KncHcr, m his character 
of a Justice of the peace, A gentleman brought his servant before 
him, upon an accusation of banng stolen some money from him , 
but It having come out that he had laid It purposely m the servant’s 
way, m order to try his honesty. Sir Godfrey sent the master to 
prison " JOHNSOV "To resist temptation once, is not a sufficient 
proof of bonestj’ If a servant, indeed, were to resist the cootuiued 
temptation of aflver lying m o window, as some people let it lye, 
when he is sure his master does not know how much there is of 
It, he would give a strong proof of honesty But this is o proof to 
which you have no right to put a man You know, humanly 
speaking, there is a certam degree of temptation, which wrill over- 
come any virtue. Now, m so far as you approach temptation to 
man, you do him an injury, and, if he is ov'crcome, ^'ou share his 
guilt.” P "And, when once overcome, it is easier for him to be 
got the better of again," boswell “Yes, you are his seducer, you 
have debauched hun I have known a man resolve to put fnendship 
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to the test, by asking a man to lend him money, merely wjth that 
view, when he did not want it.” Johnson: “That is very wrong, 
Sir. Your fnend may be a narrow man, and yet have many good 
qualities: narrowness may be his only fault Now you are trying 
his general cliaracter as a fnend, by one particular smgly, m which 
he happens to be defective, when, m truth, his character is composed 
of many particulars.” 

E . “ I understand the hogshead of claret, which this society was 
favoured with by our fnend the Dean, is nearly out; I think he 
should be written to, to send another of the same kind Let the 
request be made witli a happy ambiguity of expression, so that we 
may have the chance of his sending it also as a present.” Johnson 
“I am wilLmg to offer my services as secretary on this occasion " 
P; “As many as are for Dr. Johnson being secretary hold up your 
hands — Carned unanimously.” boswbll; “He will be our 
Dictator.” Johnson: “No, the company is to dictate to me. I am 
only to wnte for wine; and I am quite dismterested, as I drink 
none; 1 shall not be suspected of havmg forged the application. 
I am no more than humble senbe." E “ Then you shall presenbe.” 
BOSWELL; “Very well The first play of words to-day.” J, “No, 
no; the bulls m Ireland” Johnson: “Were I your Dictator, you 
should have no wine. It would be my business cctvere ne qtnd 
detriincnti Respubltca caperet,^ and wme is dangerous. Rome was 
rumed by luxury,” (smilmg.) E: “ If you allow no wine as Dictator, 
you shall not have me for your master of horse ” 

On Saturday, April 4, I drank tea with Johnson at Dr Taylors, 
where he had dined He entertamed us with an account of a tragedy 
written by a Dr Kennedy, (not the Lisbon physician.) “The 
catastrophe of it (said he) was, that a King, who was jealous of his 
Queen with his pnme-minister, castrated himself. This tragedy was 
actually shewn about in manusenpt to several people, and, amongst 
others, to Mr. Fitzherbert, who repeated to me two lines of the 
Prologue . 

‘ Our hero’s fate we have but gently touch’d; 

The fair might blame us, if it were Jess couch’d ' 

It is hardly to be believed what absurd and indecent images men 
will mtroduce into their wntings, without being sensible of the 
absurdity and indenccncy. I remember Lord Orrery told me, 
that there was a pamphlet v-'ritten against Sir Robert Walpole, the 

* To see that tlic State suffered no harm, 
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whole of which was on n]Iccor> on the piiallick onscrsiTi The 
Duchess of Buckingham asked Lord Orrery tc/io this penon was? 
He answered he did not know Slie said, she wouJd tend to Mr 
Ptdtcnej , \rho, she supposed, could inform her So then, to prc\ cut 
her from making herself ridiculous, Lord Orrery sent her Groce 
a note, m which he ga\c her to understand what was meant ” 

He was \cry' silent this (rvening, and read m n sTincty of books, 
suddcnlv thrownng down one, and taking up another 

He talked of going to Streotham that night TAi’i.on '‘You’ll 
be robbed, if you do or you must shoot a highwayman Now I 
would rather be robbed than do that, I would not shoot n highwav- 
man " joiiNSOV "But I would rather shoot him m the instant when 
he IS attempting to rob me, than afterwards swear against him at 
the Old Bailey, to take away hit life, after he has robbed me I am 
surer I am right in the one case, than in the other I may be 
mistaken as to the man wlicn I swear I cannot be mistaken, if I 
shoot him in the act. Besides, we feel less reluctance to take oway 
a man's life, when we arc heated by the injury, than to do it at a 
distance of time by an oath, after we have cooled " doswtxl 
"So, Sir, you ivould rather net from the moii\*c of pnvatc passion, 
than that of publick adiantage" joirvsos "Nay, Sir, when 1 
shoot the higlnvayman, I act from both " doswtu. "Very well, 
scry well — ^Thcrc is no catchmg him " joii'tsoN "At the same 
time, one does not know what to say' For perhaps one may, a year 
after, hang hinuelf from uncasmess for hanng shot a highwayman 
Few minds arc fit to be trusted with so great a thing " boswxix* 
“Then, Sir, you would not shoot him?” joirssos "But I might 
be vexed afterwards for that too *’ 

'ITinile'a carnage not haimg come for him, os he expected, I 
accompanied him some part of the way home to his own house 
I told him, that I had talked of him to Mr Dunning e few days 
before, and had said, that in his company' we did not so much 
mterchange conversation, as listen to him, and that Dunmng 
observed, upon this, "One is olwny’s willing to listen to Dr ) 
Johnson,” to which I answered, "That is a great deal from you, 
Sir” — "Yes, Sir, (said Johnson,) a great deal indcecL Here is a 
man ■wflling to listen, to whom the world is listciung all the rest of 
the year” nosw-Eix "I think, Sir, it is right to tell one man of 
such a handsome thmg, which has been said of him by another. 
It tends to increase benevolence ” johnson "Undoubtedly it is 
right. Sir ” 
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On Tuesday, April 7, I breakfasted with him at his house. He 
said, “nobody was content.” I mentioned to him a respectable 
person in Scotland whom he knew, and asserted, that I really 
believed he was always content Johnson “No, Sir, he is not con- 
tent with the present; he has always some new scheme, some 
new plantation, something which is future. You know he was not 
content as a widower; for he mamed again " doswell* “But he 
is not restless ” Johnson* “ Sir, he is only locally at rest. A cbymist 
IB locally at rest; but his mind is hard at work This gentleman has 
done with external exertions. It is too late for him to engage in 
distant projects” boswell. “He seems to amuse himself quite 
well; to have his attention fixed, and his tranquillity preserved by 
very small matters. I have tned this, but it would not do with me ” 
JOHNSON: (laughing,) “No, Sir; it must be bom with a man to be 
contented to take up with little things Women have a great ad- 
vantage that they may take up with little things, without disgracing 
themselves a man cannot, except with fiddling Had I learnt to 
fiddle,'! should have done nothing else.” boswell. “Pray, Sir, did 
you ever play on any musical instrument?” Johnson* “No, Sir. 
I once bought me a flagelet, but I never made out a tunc ” boswell: 
“A flagelet, Sirl — so small an instrument? I should have liked to 
hear you play on the violoncello. That should have been yoitr 
instrument.” Johnson: “Sir, I might as well have played on the 
violoncello as another; but I should have done nothing else No, 
Sir; a man would never undertake great things, could he be amused 
with small. I once tried knotting. Dempster’s sister undertook to 
teach me; but I could not learn it. boswell; So, Sir, it wU be 
I related m pompous narrative, ‘Once for his amusement he tned 
knotting; nor did this Hercules disdain the distafif,’” Johnson: 
“Knitting of stockings is a good amusement. As a freeman of 
Aberdeen I should be a knitter of stockings ” He asked me to go 
down with him and dine at Mr. Thrale’s at Streatham, to which I 
agreed. I had lent him An Account of Scotland^ in 1702, wntten by 
a man of various enquiry, an English chaplain to a regiment 
stationed there, Johnson. “ It is sad stuff, Sir, miserably written, as 
books in general then were. There is now an elegance of style 
universally diffused. No man now writes so ill as Martin’s Account 
of the Hebrides is written. A man could not write so ill, if he 
should try. Set a merchant’s clerk now to write, and he'll do better.” 

He talked to me with senous concern of a certain female friend’s 
“laxity of narration, and inattention to truth.” — “I am as much 
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vexed (said he) nt the ease with wWdi the heart it mentioned to her, 
M at the thine ittelf I told her, ‘Madam, you are contented to 
hear every day laid to >X)U, nhat the hiphcst of mankind ha\‘e 
* died for, rather than bear ’—You know, Sir, the hiRhett of mankind 
have died rather than bear to be told they had uttered o faltchood. 
Do talk to her of it lam wcaty ” 

Talking of dnnkinR wine, he said, "I did not leave off wine, 
became J could not bear It, 1 ha\'e drunk three bottle* of port 
ndthout being the worse for it Unhetaitj* Collepc has wtnessed 
this ’* noswEiX "Why, then. Sir, did you leave it ofT?” joilv^K* 
"Why, Sir, because it is lo much better for a man to be sure that 
he is never to be intoxicated, neter to lose the power o\cr himself 
I shall not begin to drink w^ne again till I grow' old, and want it." 
BOSWELL, " I think, Sir, >x)U once said to me, that not to dnnk 
wine was a great deduction from life " joitNSOS "It i* a dimin- 
ution of pleasure, to be sure, but I do not say n diminution o( 
happiness There is more happiness in being rational " 

"But if we could have pleasure alwei**, should not wc be happy? 
The greatest part of men wxiuld compound for pleasure *’ joirrs’sos” 
"Supposing we could have plcasurc'ahvaj’s, an intcllccnial man 
would not compound for it The greatest part of men weuld 
compound, because the greatest port of men ore gross " noswxix 
"I allow there may be greater pleasure than from wane I have 
had more pleasure from jxnir conversation I have indeed, I assure 
you I ha^c*" joitNSOV "When wc talk of pleasure, wc mean 
sensual pleasure \Micn a man sa^*a. he had pleasure with a woman 
he does not mean conversation, but something of n veiy* difTerenl 
nature Philosophers tell you, that pleasure u contran' to happiness 
Gross men prefer aninrml pleasure So there arc men who have 
preferred Imng among aavages Now what a wretch must he be, 
who IS content wnth such conversation as can be had among 
savages I You may remember, an olhcer at Fort Augustus, whe 
had served in Amenca, told u* of a woman whom they were 
obliged to bmd, m order to get her back from savage life." bosweix' 
"She must have been an animal, a beast." Johnsov* "Sir, she was 
a speaking cat," 

I mentioned to him that I had become very weary In a company 
where I heard not a tingle intellectual sentence, except that "e 
man who had been settled ten ycara In Minorca was become o 
much infenour man to what he xvas in London, because a man’i 
mmd grows narrow m a narrow place " Johnson "A man’s mind 
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grows narrow in a narrow place, whose mind is enlarged only 
because he has lived m a large place: but what is got by books 
and thinkmg is preserved in a narrow place as well as in a large 
place A man cannot know modes of life as well in Minorca as in 
London; but he may study mathematics as well m Minorca." 
BOSWELL: "I don’t know, Sir. if you had remained ten years m the 
Isle of Col, you would not have been the man that you now are." 
JOHNSON. “Yes, Sir, if I had been there from fifteen to twenty-five; 
but not if from twenty-five to thirty- five " boswell* “I own, 
Sir, the spirits which I have in London make me do every thing 
with more readmess and vigour. I can talk twice as much in 
London as any where else," 

At dinner, Mrs Thrale expressed a wish to go and see Scotland 
r JOHNSON. “Seeing Scotland, Madam, is only seeing a worse 
England It is seeing the flower gradually fade away to the naked 
stalk Seemg the Hebrides, indeed, is seemg quite a different 
scene.” 

He and I returned to town in the evening. Upon the road, I 
endeaTOured to mamtam, in argument, that a landed gentleman 
IS not under any obligation to reside upon his estate ; and that by 
hvmg m London he does no mjury to his country, Johnson " Why, 
Sir, he does no injury to his country in general, because the money 
which he draws from it gets back agam in arculation; but to his 
particular district, his particular parish, he does an injury All 
that he has to give away is not given to those who have the first 
claim to It. And though I have said that the money circvilates back, 
It IS a long time before that happens. Then, Sir, a man of family and 
estate ought to consider himself as having the charge of a district, 
over which he is to diffuse civility and happiness," 

On Thursday, Apnl 9, 1 dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
with the Bishop of St. Asaph, (Dr. Shipley,) Mr. Allan Ramsay, 
Mr. Gibbon, Mr Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson observed, that it was long 
before his ment came to be acknowledged, that he once complained 
to him, in ludicrous terms of distress, “Whenever I wnte any thing, 
the publick make a point to know nothing about it ” but that his 
Traveler brought him into high reputation, langton. “There is 
not one bad line m that poem; not one of Dryden’s careless verses." 
sra JOSHUA: “I was glad to hear Charles Fox say, it was one of the 
finest poems in the English language." langton. "’Wfiiy were you 
glad? You surely had no doubt of this before," Johnson. “No; 
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the ment of The Trai'tUer is to well citnbhshcd, that Mr Fox’s 
pnuse cannot augment it, nor hi* censure diminish it " sir josiruA 
"But hts fnend* naay suspect they had too great a partiality for 
him ” joiiNSOV “Nay, Sir, the partiaht>' of his fnends was alwa>'s 
against him It was -mth difhculty we could gn-c him a hcanng 
Goldsmith had no settled notion* upon any subject, so he talked 
always at random It seemed to be hts intention to blurt out what- 
ever was in his mind, and see what would become of it He was 
angry, too, when catched in on absurdii> , but it did not prcv'cnt 
him from falling into another the next minute I remember Chamicr, 
after talking with him some tune, said 'Well, I do belics’e he 
wrote thu poem himself and, let me tell >'ou, that is bcliei'ing 
a great deal * Chanucr once asked him, what he meant b> ilon the 
last word in the first Ime of The Traveller^ 

* Remote, unfnended, mclancholj, slow,* — 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion? Goldsmith, who would 
say something without consideration, answered, 'Yes ’ I was 
sitting by, and said, 'No, Sir, >ou do not mean tardiness of loco- 
motion, you mean, that sluggishness of mind which comes upon 
a man in solitude ’ Chamicr believed then that I had wTittcn the 
line, as much as if he had seen me write it Goldsmith, however, 
was B man, who, whatevrr he wrote, did it bener than any other 
man could do He deserved a place in Wcstminstcr-Abbcy; and 
csery jear he lived, would have desened it better He had, indeed, 
been at no pains to fill his mmd with knowledge He transplanted 
It from one place to another, and it did not settle in his mind , so he 
could not tell what was m his own books.” 

We talked of living m the country joiiNSov “ No wise man wall 
go to live m the country, unless he has some thmg to do which 
can be better done in the country. For instance, if he is to shut 
himself up for a year to study a science, U is better to look out to 
the fields, than to an opposite wall Then, if o man walks out in 
the country, there is nobod> to keep him from WTilking m again, 
but if a man wralks out in London, he i* not sure when he shall 
walk in again- A great aty is, to be sure, the School for studj-ing 
life, and ' The proper study of mankmd is man,’ as Pope observ'cs ” 
BOSWELL "I fancy, London is the best place for society, though I 
have heard that the very first soaety of Pans is still beyond any 
thing that we have here " Johnson "Sir, I question if in Parts, 
such a company as is sittmg round this table could be got together 
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in less than half a year. They talk in France of the felicity of men 
and women living togetherr the truth is, that there the men are 
not higher than the women, they know no more than the women 
do, and they arc not held down in their conversation by the presence 
of women.'* ramsay: "Literature is upon the growth, it is in its 
spring in France* here it is rather passtfe.** Johnson; "Literature 
was in France long before we had it. Paris was the second city for 
the revival of letters: Italy had it first, to be sure. What have we 
done for literature, equal to what was done by the Stephani and 
others m France? Our literature came to us through France. Caxton 
printed only rivo books, Chaucer, and Gower, that were not 
translations from the French; and Chaucer, we know, took much 
from the Italians. No, Sir, if literature be in its spnng in France, 
it is a second spring, it is after a winter. We are now before the 
French in literature; but we had it long after them. In England, 
any man who wears a sword and a powdered wig, is ashamed to be 
illiterate. I believe it is not so in France. Yet there is, probably, a 
great deal of learning in France, because they have such a number 
of religious establishments; so many men who have nothing else 
to do but study. I do not know this; but I take it upon the common 
principles of chance, Where there are many shooters, some will hit,” 

We talked of old age. Johnson (now in his seventieth year) said, 
" It is a man’s own fault, it is from want of use, if his mind grows 
torpid in old age.” The Bishop asked, if an old man docs not 
lose faster than he gets. Johnson: "I think not, my Lord, if he 
exerts himself." One of the comp.nny rashly observed, that he 
thought it was happy for an old man that insensibility comes upon 
him. JOHNSON; (with a noble elevation and disdain,) “No, Sir, 
I should never be happy by being less rational.” DisiiOP of st. 
ASAPH ; "Your Wish then, Sir, is yrjpdo-Kciv JOHNSON : 

"Yes, my Lord.” His Lordship mentioned a charitable cstablish- 
, ment in Wales, where people were maintained, and supplied with 
everything, upon the condition of their contributing the weekly 
produce of their labour; and he soid, they grew quite torpid for 
want of property. Johnson: "They have no object for hope. Their 
condition cannot be better. It is rowing without a port.” 

This season, there was n whimsical fashion in the news papers 
of applying Shalcspeare’s words to describe living persons well 
known in the world, which was done under the title of Modem 
Characters from Shahspcarc’, many of which were admirably 
* To grow old while learning. 
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adapted Thefancj took *o much, that they were afterwards collected 

mto a pamphlet. Somebody said to Johnson, ocross the table, that 
he had not been in those character* Yes (said he) I have I should 
have been lorry to be left out *’ He then repeated what had been 
applied to him, 

' You must borrow roe Gahoa-vtua’s mouth * - 

Miss Reynolds not perccivuiff at once the meaning: of this, he 
was obliged to explain it to her, which had something of an 
nuksvard and ludicrous effect. "%Vhy, hfadam, it has a reference 
to nie, as using big words, which retjuirc the mouth of a giant to 
pronounce them. Gargantua i* the name of a giant in Rabelais.’* 
Bosw'ELL But, Sir, there is another amongst them for jou 

'* He svould not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Or Jove for hi* power to thunder * ” 

JOHNEOV "There is nothing marked in that No, Sir, Gargantua 
18 the beat ’’ Notvnthitamling this ease and good humour, when I, 
a little afterwards, repeated his aarcaim on Kennek, which was 
received with applause, he asked, **Who said that?" and on my 
suddenly answering, — Gargantua, looked ecnous, which was a 
sulhacnt indication that he did not wish It to be kept up 

After wandering about m a kind of pleasing diitraction for some 
time, I gor into a comer, with Johnson, Gamck, and Ham* 
CAioucK (to Hams ) "Pray, Sir, have you read Pottcr’a /Escbjlus?*' 
BARBis "Yes; and think it pretty' " oarrick (to Johnson ) "And 
wfifff dunk ytrer, Sw, af cc?” jOfcysov "/ rfiougfit w hat / read of 
It verbiage but upon Mr Ham*** recommendation, I will read o 
play (To Mr Hams ) Don't prescribe two ’’ Mr Hams suggested 
one, I do not remember which joiiKSON "We muit try its effect 
cs on Enghsh poem; that is the way to judge of the ment of a 
translation Translation* are, in general, for people who cannot 
read the original " t mentioned the vulgar saying, that Pope’s 
Homer was not a good representation of the onginal joirvsov' 
"Sir, It is the greatestworkofthe kind that has ever been produced " 
BOSWELL "The truth is, it U impossible perfectly to translate 
poetry In a different language it may be the fame tunc, but it 
has not the lame tone. Homer plays it on a bassoon, Pope on a 
flagelet ’ HARRIS "I think, heroick poetry i* best m blank verse, 
yet It appears that rhyme is essential to Hngltsh poetry, from our 
deficiency in metrical quantities In my opmion, the chief CJC- 
celJencc of our Jonguage is numerous prote.” johneon' "Sit 
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Wyiiam Temple was the first writer who gave cadence to English 
prose. Before this time they were careless of arrangement, and did 
not mind whether a sentence ended with an important word or an 
insignificant word, or witli what part of speech it was concluded." 
Mr. Langton, who now had jomed us, commended Clarendon 
JOHNSON; "He is objected to for his parentheses, his involved 
clauses, and his want of harmony. But he is supported by his matter. 
It IS, mdeed, owing to a plethory of matter that his style is so 
faulty every substance, (smiling to Mr. Hams,) has so many 
accidents — ^To be distinct, we must talk analytically If we analyse 
language, we must speak of it grammatically , if we analyse argument, 
we must speak of it logically.” garrick “ Of aU the translations 
that ever were attempted, I think Elphinstone’s Martial the most 
extraordinary He consulted me upon it, who am a little of an 
epigrammatist myself, you know. I told him freely, ‘You don’t 
seem to have that turn.' I asked him if he was serious, and finding 
he was, I advised him against pubhshmg Why, his translation is 
more difficult to understand than the original I thought him a man 
of some talents; but he seems crazy in this." Johnson. “Sir, you 
have done what I had not courage to do. But he did not ask my 
advice, and I did not force it upon him, to make him angry with 

me.” GARRICK "But as a fnend, Sir ” Johnson: "Why, such 

a friend as I am with him^ — no ” garrick • "But if you see a friend 
gomg to tumble over a precipice?" Johnson. “That is an extra- 
vagant case, Sir You are sure a friend will thank you for hindering 
him from tumbhng over a precipice: but, in the other case, I should 
hurt his vamty, and do him no good. He would not take my 
advice. His brother-in-law, Strahan, sent him a subscription of 
fifty pounds, and said he would send him fifty more, if he would 
not pubbsh " garrick: “What! ehl is Strahan a good judge of an 
Epigram? Is not he rather an obtuse man, eh?” Johnson: “Why, 
Sir, he may not be a judge of an Epigram: but you see he is a 
judge of what is not an Epigram ” boswell: “It is easy for you, 
Mr. Garrick, to talk to an authour as you talked to Elphinstone, 
you, who have been so long the manager of a theatre, rejecting the 
plays of poor authours. You are an old Judge, who have often 
pronounced sentence of death You are a practised surgeon, who 
have often amputated limbs, and though this may have been for 
the good of your patients, they cannot like you Those who have 
undergone a dreadful operation are not very fond of seeing the 
operator agam.” garrick. “Yes, I know enough of that. There 
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Tvas a reverend gentlcTTvanr (Mr Havrkrns,^ who Ttmte a tragedy, 
the SIEGE of something^ which I refused " iiAlilUS, "So, the siege 
was raised " joitssov “Ay, he came to me and complained, and 
told me, that Gamch said his play was vTong in the concorhort 
Now, what IS the concoction of o play?" (Here Gnmch started, 
and twisted himself, and seemed sorely \cxcd, for Johnson told 
me, he bclicnsd the storj was true ) CAltniCK “ I — I I — said, Jlrjt 
concoction ” joiinson (milmg) "Well, he left out/irrf And Rich, 
he said, refused him in false Engltjh' he could show it under hit 
hand " cahhick "He wrote to me in \iolcnt wTsth, for having 
refused his play * Sir, tlus is growing o very senous and terrible 
affair I am resolved to publish mj pla> I \^^1I appeal to the vi'orld, 
and how will your judgement appear?’ I answered, ‘Sir, notwith- 
standing all the Bcnousness, end all the terroura, 1 hsv c no objection 
to jTiur publishing j*our play, and as you live at a great distance, 
(Devonshire, 1 believe) if jxiu will send it to me, 1 will convey it to 
the press ’ I never heard more of it, hal hal hnl " 

On Friday, April lo, I found Johnson ot home m the morning 
We resumed the conversation of yesterday 

I said to him, “You were >*c3tcrday, Sir, in remarkably good 
humour, but there was nothing to offend >’Ou, nothing to produce 
imtatjon or violence. There was no bold ofTender There was not 
one capital conviction. It was a maiden assutc You had on }*our 
white gloves ’’ 

He found fault with our friend Langton for having been too 
silent “ Sir, (said I,) you will recollect that he very properly took up 
Sir Joshua for being glad that Charles Fox had praised Goldsmith's 
Traveller, and>*ou jomed him Johnson “Yes, Sir, I knocked Fox 
on the head, without ceremony Rcjmolds is too much under Fox 
and Burke at present. He is under the Fox star, and the Insh 
constellatton He is always under some planet " boswtll “They 
say, indeed, a fox and a dog arc the some animal *’ 

I reminded him of a gentleman, who, Mrs Cholmondclcy said 
was first talkauve from affectation, and then silent from the same 
cause, that he first thought, “I ahall be celebrated as the hvchcai 
man m every company,” and then, all at once, “ OI it is much more 
respectable to be grave and look wise " " He has rev ersed the 
Pythagorean disdplmc, by being first talkative, and then silent He 
reverses the course of Nature too, he was first the gay buttcrflj, 
and then the creeping worm " Johnson laughed loud and long a1 
this expansion and illustration of what he himself had told me 



We dined together with Mr Scott (now Sir William Scott, his 
Majesty’s Advocate General), at his chambers m the Temple, 
nobody else there The company being small, Johnson was not 
in such spirits as he had been the preceding day, and for a con- 
' siderable time little was said. At last he burst forth: " Subordmation 
‘ is sadly broken down in this age. No man, now, has the same 
authority which his father had, — except a gaoler. No master has it 
> over his servants: it is diminished in our colleges, nay, m our 
‘grammar-schools” boswell* “What is the cause of this. Sir?” 
JOHNSON: “Why, the coming in of the Scotch,” (laughing sar- 
castically) BOSWELL “That IS to say, things have been turned 
topsy-turvy. — But your senous cause.” Johnson “Why, Sir, there 
are many causes, the chief of which is, I think, the great increase 
of money. No man now depends upon the Lord of the Manour, 
when he can send to another country, and fetch provisions. The 
shoe-black at the entry of my court docs not depend on me I can 
depnve him but of a penny a day, which he hopes somebody else 
will bnng him, and that penny I must carry to another shoe-black, 
so the trade suffers nothmg I have explained, in my Jotmtey to the 
HebndeSt how gold and silver destroy feudal subordination But, 
besides, there is a general relaxation of reverence. No son now 
depends upon his father, as in former times. Paternity used to be 
considered as of itself a great thing, which had a right to many 
claims. That is, in general, reduced to very small bounds My 
hope 13 that as anarchy produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation 
will produce /rem strictio."^ 

Talking of fame, for which there is so great a desire, I observed, 
how httle there is of it in reality, compared with the other objects 
of human attention. “ Let every man recollect, and he will be sen- 
sible how small a part of his time is employed m tallung or thinking 
of Shakspeare, Voltaire, or any of the most celebrated men that have 
ever hved, or are now supposed to occupy the attention and 
admiration of the world. Let this be extracted and compressed; 
mto what a narrow space will it go I” I then silly introduced Mr. 
Garrick’s fame, and his assuming the airs of a great man. Johnson: 
“ Sir, it IS wonderful how little Gamck assumes. No, Sir, Garrick 
fortunam reverenter habet.* Consider, Sir; celebrated men, such as 
you have mentioned, have had their applause at a distance; but 
Garrick had it dashed in his face, soimded in his ears, and went 
home every night with the plaudits of a thousand in his cranittm. 

^ Tightening of the reins. * Carries his luck respectfully. 
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Then, Sir, Gimck did not Jintf. but made his wa> to the lablcJ, lb 
le\cc5, and amongst the bed chumbera of the great. Then, Sii 
Gamck had under him n numerous body of people, who, fror 
fear of his power, and hopes of lus fav*our, and admiration of hi 
talents, were constantly submtssne to him And here u a man wh 
has advanced the digmt> of his profcssiom Gamck has made 
player a higber character'* SCOTT "And he u a very tpnghtl 
writer too " joitNSOV* "Yes, Sir, and all this supported b> gre: 
wealth of his own acquisition. If all this had happened to me, 
should have had o couple of fellows with long poles wnllung befoi 
me, to knock down every body that stood in the way Conside 
if all this liad happened to Cibber or Quin, they'd have jumpe 
over the moon — Yet Gamck speaks to lu" (smilmg ) nos\i.TU 
“And Gamck is a vcr> good man, a charitable man " loiDisO’' 
"Sir, a liberal man- He has gi%*cn awa> more moticj than or 
man in England. There may be a little vanity mixed, but he h 
•hewn, that money is not his first object.” boswtll "Yet Too 
used to sa> of him, that he WTilkcd out wnlh an intention to do 
generous action, but turning the comer of a street, he met wni 
the ghost of a halfpennj, which frightened him " joirvsoN "Wli 
Sir, that is very true, too, for I never knew a man of v\hom it cou 
be said with less certainty to-da>, what he will do to-morrow, thi 
Garrick, it depends so much on his humour at the time ” SCOT 
"I am glad to hear of his liberality He has been represented , 
vcryaaving ” joiikson' " With his domcstick savnng we havcnothir 
to do I remember dnnking tea with him long ago, when Pi 
Woffington made it, and he grumbled at her for making it t( 
strong He had then begun to feel money in his purse, and did n 
know when he should have enough of it " 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, and the cfTcc 
of that art which is called economy, he observed, "It is wonder! 
to think how' men of very large estates not only spend their ycai 
incomes, but are often actually in want of money It is dear th 
have not value for what they spend Lord Shelburne told me, th 
a man of high rank, who looks mto hu own afratrs, may have i 
that he ought to have, all that can be of any me, or appear wi 
any advantage, for five thousand pounds a year Therefore 
great proportion must go in waste, and, indeed, this is the ca 
with most people, whatever their fortune is ” Dosvv n t " j 
no doubt, Sir, of this But how is it? ’What is waste?” john'so 
' "Why, Sir, breaking bottles, and a thousand other things Wni 



cannot be accurately told, though we arc sensible how destructive 
it IS. Economy on the one hand, by which a certain income is made 
to maintain a man genteely, and waste on the other, by W'hich, on 
the same mcome, another man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. 
It IS a very mce thing, as one man wears his coat out much sooner 
than another, we cannot tell how.” 

We talked of war. Johnson: “Every man thinks meanly of 
himself, for not havmg been a soldier, or not having been at sea ” 
BOSWELL. "Lord Mansfield does not” Johnson. "Sir, if Lord 
Mansfield were m a company of General Officers and Admirals 
►vho have been m service, he would shrink; he’d wish to creep under 
the table” boswell. “No; he’d think he could try them all” 
fOHNSON “Yes, if he could catch them but they’d try him much 
>ooner No, Sir were Socrates and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden 
Doth present m any company, and Socrates to say, ‘ Follow me, and 
lear a lecture in philosophy,’ and Charles, laying his hand on his 
iwordj to say, ‘ Follow me, and dethrone the Czar,’ a man would be 
ishamed to follow Socrates Sir, the impression is universal: 
f^et It is strange As to the sailor, when you look down from the 
juarter-deck to the space below, you see the utmost extremity of 
luman misery such crowding, such filth, such stench I ” bosnvell: 
‘Yet sailors are happy.” Johnson “They arc happy as brutes are 
lappy, with a piece of fresh meat, — ^with the grossest sensuality. 
But, Sir, the profession of soldiers and sailors has the dignity of 
langer Mankind reverence those who have got over fear, which is 
lo general a weakness ” scott. "But is not courage, mechanical, 
md to be acquired?” Johnson: “Why yes, Sir, m a collective 
ense Soldiers consider themselves only as part of a great machme ” 
;coTT. “We find people fond of bemg sailors” JOHNSON. “I 
annot account for that, any more than I can accoimt for other 
trange perversions of imagmation ” 

He sometimes could not bear bemg teazed with questions I 
vas once present when a gentleman asked so many, as “What did 
fou do. Sir?” “What did you say, Sir?” that he at last grew en- 
aged, and said, “I will not be put to the question. Don’t you 
nnsider, Su, that these are not the manners of a gentleman? I 
viU not be baited with what and why\ what is this? what is that’ 
vhy is a cow’s tail long ? w'hy is a fox’s tail bushy? ” The gentleman, 
vho was- a good deal out of countenance, said, "Why, Sir, you arc 
o good, that I venture to trouble you.” Johnson: “Sir, my being 
o good IS no reason why you should be so til." 
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He ulkcd "With an uncommon antmadon of travelling into duian 
countnes; that the mmd v.-aa enlarged by it, and that an ocriuisiuot 
of diEmt> of character u as denv cd from it He expressed a particula 
enthusiasm with respect to visiting the wiOl of China I catched i 
for the moment, and aaid I really believed 1 should go and see thi 
wall of China had 1 not children, of whom it was my dut> to UK 
care " Sir. (said he,) by domg so, yon would do what would be o 
importance in raising jxmr children to emincnec. There would b 
a lustre reflected upon them from >‘our eptnt and cunotitj The 
■vTOuld be at all times regarded as the children of a man v\ho hai- 
gone to wJit the wall of Qiina I am serious, Sir 

On Sunday, April la, he and I, and Mrs ^\^l^ams, went to 
dine with the Reverend Dr Percy Talking of Goldsmith, Johnson 
said, he wa* ven envnous 1 defended him, by observing tliat he 
owned It franUj upon all occasions joiisfos "Sir, you are 
enforcing the charge He had so much envy, that he could not 
conceal it. He was so full of it, that he merflowed He talked of 
It to be sure often enough r^ow. Sir, wliat a man avows, he it not 
ashamed to think, though many a man thinks what he is ashamed 
to avow We are all ennous naturally, but b> checking envy, we 
get the better of it So we arc nil thieves naturally , n child always 
tncs to get at what it wanu the nearest way, by good instruction 
and good habits this u cured, till a man has not even an inclination 
to seae what w another’s, has no struggle with himself about it " 
And here I shall record a scene of too much heat betw cen Dr. 
Johnson and Dr Percy, which 1 should have suppressed, were it 
not that it gave occasion to dispby the truly tender and benev olent 
heart of Johnson, who os soon ns he found a fnend was at nil hurt 
by any thing which he had "said in his wrath," was not only prompt 
and desirous to be rcconcdcd, but exerted himself to make ample 
reparation 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson praised 
Pennant very highly, as he did at Dunvegan, in the Isle of Skye 
Dr Percy knowing himself to be the heir male of the ancient 
Percaes, and having the warmest and most dutiful attachment to 
the noble House of Northumberland, could not sit quietly and hear 
a man praised, who bad spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick- Castle 
and the Ehike’s pleasure-grounds, especially as he thought meanly 
of his travels He therefore opposed Johnson eagerly JOHNSON 
“Pennant, m what he has said of Alnwick, has done what he in- 
tended, he has made you very angry " PERCV "He has said the 
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garden is trim, which is representing it like a citizen’s parterre, 
when the truth is, there is a very large extent of fine turf and 
gravel walks.” JOHNSON “According to your o^vn account, Sir, 
Pennant is nght. It is trim Here is grass cut close, and gravel rolled 
smooth Is not that trim? The extent is nothing against that; a 
mile may be as tnm as a square yard. Your extent puts me m nund 
of the citizen's enlarged dinner, two pieces of roast-beef, and two 
puddings. There is no vanety, no mind exerted m laying out the 
ground, no trees.” Percy: “He pretends to give the natural history 
of Northumberland, and yet takes no notice of the immense number 
of trees planted there of late.” JOHNSON “That, Sir, has nothing 
to do with the natural history, that is civtl history. A man who gives 
the natural history of the oak, is not to tell how many oaks have 
been planted m this place or that A man who gives the natural 
history of the cow, is not to tell how many cows are milked at 
Ishngton. The animal is the same, whether milked m the Park or 
at Islington.” PERCY. “Pennant does not desenbe well; a earner 
who goes along the side of Lochlomond would desenbe it better.” 
JOHNSON* “I think he desenbes very weU.” Percy; “I travelled 
after him.” Johnson: “And I travelled after him.” Percy : “But, 
ray good fnend, you are short-sighted, and do not see so well as I 
do.” I wondered at Dr. Percy’s venturmg thus. Dr. Johnson said 
nothing at the time* but inflammable particles were collecting for 
a cloud to burst. In a little while Dr. Percy said somethmg more in 
disparagement of Pennant Johnson: (pointedly) “This is the 
resentment of a narrow nund, because he did not find every thmg 
in Northumberland.” Percy, (feelmg the stroke) " Sir, you may be 
as rude as you please ” Johnson* “ Hold, Sir I don’t talk of rudeness; 
remember, Sir, you told me, (puffing hard with passion struggling 
for a vent) I was short-sighted. We have done with avility We are 
to be as rude as we please.” PERCY. "Upon my honour. Sir, I did 
not mean to be uncivil ” Johnson. “I cannot say so, Sir; for I 
did mean to be unavil, thinking you had been uncivil.” Dr. Percy 
rose, ran up to him, and takmg him by the hand, assured him 
affectionately that his meaiung had been misunderstood, upon 
which a reconciliation instantly took place. Johnson; “ My dear Sir, 

I am willmg you shall hang Pennant.” PERCY, (resunung the former 
subject) “Pennant complains that the helmet is not hung out to 
invite to the hall of hospitahty. Now I never heard that it w’as a 
custom to hang out a helmet” Johnson: “Hang him up, hang him 
up.” BOSWELL: (humouring the joke) “Hang out his skull instead 
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of a helmet, jtnd you may dnnL ale out of it tn ^“our halt of Odin, 
as he ia your cncmj , that witl be tnjl> ancient TJurre will be 
Northern j^nfi^tia ” JOHNSON “Hc'b a ITT-iir, Sir, o sad doz, 
^situhog at hts own violent cxprcasiona, mcrclj forpo/ifim/ difference 
of oplmoru) But he's the best traxTlIcr I e\ cr read , he observes more 
things than any one else does ** 

We had a calm after the atorm. staid the csming and supped, and 
vrere pleasant and ga> But Dr Pcrc> told me he was very' uncasj 
ot whnt had passed, for there was a gentleman tlicrc v\ho was well 
ocqujonted s%ath the Northumberland faintl>, to whom he hoped 
to have oppeared more respectable, by shewing how tntrmare he 
was with Dr Johnson, and who might row, on the contrary, go 
awni with an opinion to his disadvTintage He begged I wuuld 
mention this to Dr Johnson, which I ofterw'ards did His obser- 
vation upon It was, “This comes of itmfogrm , had he told me that 
he wished to appear to advantage before that gentleman, he 
should have been at the top of the house ell the time “ lie ipolce 
of Dr Percy in the handsomest manner “Tlien, Sir, (said I) may 
I be allowed to suggest a mode b> which ^-ou maj effectually 
counteract »ny unfaiDurable report of what passed I will wnie 
a letter to ^du upon the tubjcct of the unlucky contest of tliat da> , 
and ^-ou will be kind enough to put in wmung as an answer to that 
letter, what you have now laid, and as Lord Percy is to dine with 
us at General Paolfs soon, I will take an opportunity to read the 
correspondence in his Lordship’s presence ’* This fncndly scheme 
was accordingly earned Into execution without Dr Perm’s 
knowledge Johnson’s letter placed Dr Percy’s unquestionable 
ment uj the fairest point of view, and I contnved that Lord Percy 
should hear the correspondence, by introducing it at Gener^ 
Paoh’a, as an instance of Dr Johnson’s land dispiosition towards 
one m whom his Lordship was interested Thus cv cry unfavuurablc 
impression was obviated that could possibly have been made on 
those by whom he wished most to be regarded 

On Monday, April 13, I dmed with Johnson at Mr. Langton’s, 
where were Dr Porteus, then Bishop of Chester, now of London, 
and Dr Stmton, He was at first m a very silent mood. Before 
dinner he said nothing but "Pretty baby,” to one of the children. 
Langton said very well to roe aftciwarxis, that he could repeat 
Johnson's conversation before dinner, as Johnson had said that he 
could repeat a complete chapter of The Natural Hulory oj Jeehnd, 
from the Danish of Horrebow, the whole of which was exactly thus* 
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'‘Chap, LXXII, 'Vonteniing Snakes^ 

''There are no snakes to be met ■with throughout the whole 
island.” 

Mr. Tophara Beauclerk came in the evening, and he and Dr. 
Johnson and I staid to supper. It was mentioned that Dr Dodd 
hod once wished to be a member of the literary club Johnson: 
“ I should be sorry if any of our Club were hanged I will not say 
but some of them deserve it.” beauclerk: (supposing this to be 
-qimed at persons for whom he had at that tune a wonderful fancy, 
which, however, did not last long,) was imtated, and eagerly said, 
“You, Sir, have a fnend (naming him) who deserves to be hanged, 
for he speaks behmd their backs against those with whom he lives 
on the best terms, and attacks them in the ne'ws-papers He 
certainly ought to be kicked ” Johnson “ Sir, we all do this in some 
degree ‘ Veniam petimus damusque victsnm'^ To be sure it may be 
done so much, that a man may deserve to be kicked ” beauclerk : 
“He is very malignant.” Johnson. “No, Sir, he is not malignant. 
He IS mischievous, if^ou vtoU. He would do no man an essential 
injury, he may, indeed, love to make sport of people by vexing their 
vanity. I, however, once knew an old gentleman who was absolutely 
malignant He really wished evil to others, and rejoiced at it.” 
BOSWELL: “The gentleman, Mr Beauclerk, against whom you are 
so violent, is, 1 know, a man of good principles.” beauclerk, 
"Then he docs not wear them out in practice ” 

On Tuesday, April 14, 1 dmed with him at General Oglethorpe’s, 
with General Paoh and Mr. Langton. General Oglethorpe de- 
claimed against luxury. Johnson: “Depend upon it, Sir, every 
state of society is as luxunous as it can be Men always take the best 
they can get” OGLETHORPE* “But the best depends much upon 
ourselves, and if we can be as well satisfied with plain thmgs, 
we are in the wrong to accustom our palates to what is high- 
seasoned and expensive. What says Addison on his Cato, speaking 
\of the Numidian? 

‘ Coarse arc his meals, the fortune of the chace, 

Amid the running stream he slakes hts thirst, 

Toils all the day, and at the approach of night. 

On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 

Or rests his head upon a rock till mom , 

And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.' 

’We ask and give forgiveness m turn 
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*'Lct m luivc that land of luxurj, Sir, if >’ou vnll ** joirst'OS 
"But hold, Sir, to be merely latuficd is not enauRh It u in 
refinement and elegnncc that the ctNtltzcd man diffcra from the 
aavase A great part of our \ndustr>, end eU our ingenuity is 
etcrased in procuring pleasure , and. Sir, o hungry man has not the 
tame pleasure in eating a plain ditmcr, that n hungry man has in 
eating n luxurious dinner You see 1 put the ease fairli. A hungry 
man ma> ha\ c ns much, naj , more pleasure in eating b plain dinner, 
than a man groum fastidious lias in eating a luxurious dinner. But 
I aupposc the man v\ho deadcs between the two dinncn, to be 
cquallj B hungrv maru" 

Talking of different gotemments, — joiivsos* "The more 
contracted power is, the more castl> it is dcstro>cd A countty 
gD’v'emcd bj a despot is an im'ertcd cone Go\emmcnt there cannot 
be to firm, os when it rests upon a broad basts gradually coniracted, 
a* the government of Great Britain, which is founded on the 
parliament, then is in the pnv>-counal, then m the l^ng *' 

At Mr Dflly** next day svcrc Mrs Knovrlct, the ingenious 
Quaker lad>. Miss Seward, the poetess of Liclirteld, the Reverend 
Dr Mayo, and the Rev Mr. Beresford, Tutor to the Duke of 
Bedford Before dinner Dr Johnson tciied upon Mr Charles 
Shendon't Account of the late Revolutton in Steedm, and seemed 
to read it ravenously, as if he dcvxiurcd it, whicli wtis to nil appear- 
ance his method of studying "He know* how to read better than 
any one (said Mrs Knowles), he gets at the substance of a book 
directly, he tears out the heart of it.’* He kept it wrapt up m the 
table-doth m his lap during the time of dinner, from on avidity 
to have one entertainment in readmes*, when he should hove 
finished another, resembling (if I may use »o coarse a »tml!c) a 
dog who holds a bone in his paws m reserv c, while he cats something 
else which has been thrown to him. 

The subject of cookery having been very naturally introduced 
at a table where Johnson, who boasted of the nicenew of his 
palate, owned that "he alway* found a good dinner," he said "1 
could wntc n better book of cookery than has ever vet been wntten, 
It should be a book upon phflosophicol principles Bharmaej' is 
now made much more simple Cookery may be made so too A 
prescription which u now compounded of five ingredients, had 
formerly fifty in it So m cookery, If the nature of the ingredient* 
be well known, much fewer wiU do Then, os you cannot make bad 
meat good, 1 would tell what is the best butcher’s meat, the beat 
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beef, the best pieces; how to choose young fowls; the proper 
seasons of different vegetables, and then how to roast and boil 
and compound dilly: “Mrs Glasse’s Cookery ^ which is the best, 
was written by Dr. Hill. Half the trade know this " joHNSON. 
“Well, Sir. This shews how much better the subject of Cookery 
may be treated by a philosopher I doubt if the book be wntten 
by Dr Hill, for, in Mrs Glasse’s Cookery, which I have looked 
into, salt-petre and sal-prunella are spoken of as different substances, 
whereas sal-prunella is only salt-petre burnt on charcoal ; and Hill 
could not be ignorant of this However, as the greatest part of such 
a book IS made by transcnption, this mistake may have been care- 
lessly adopted But you shall see what a Book of Cookery I shall 
makel I shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copy-nght ” Miss 
SEWARD: “That would be Hercules with the distaff mdeed.” 
JOHNSON . “ No, Madam Women can spm very well , but they cannot 
make a good book of Cookery.” 

JOHNSON* “OI Mr Dilly — ^you must know that an English 
Benedictine Monk at Pans has translated The Duke of Berwick's 
Memoirs, from the original French, and has sent them to me to sell. 
I offered them to Strahan, who sent them back with this answer — 
‘That the first book he had published was the Duke of Berwick’s 
Life, by which he had lost: and he hated the name ’ — Now I 
honestly teU you, that Strahan has refused them , but I also honestly 
tell you, that he did it upon no principle, for he never looked 
into them.” dilx,y “Are they well translated, Sir?” Johnson: 
“Why, Sir, very well — m a style very current and very clear. I 
have written to the Benedictme to give me an answ^er upon two 
pomts; — What evidence is there that the letters are authentick? 
(for if they are not authentick, they are nothing;) — ^And how long 
will It be before the original French is published ? For if the French 
edition is not to appear for a considerable time, the translation will 
be almost as valuable as an onginal book They wall make two 
volumes in octavo; and I have imdertaken to correct every sheet 
as It comes from the press ” Mr Dilly desired to see them, and said 
he would send for them. He asked Dr Johnson, if he would 
write a Preface to them JOHNSON. “No, Sir. The Benedictines 
were very kind to me, and I’ll do what I undertook to do; but I 
will not mingle my name wath them. I am to gain nothing by them. 
I’ll turn them loose upon the world, and let them take their 
chance.” dr. mayo: “Pray, Sir, are Ganganelli’s letters authen- 
tick?” JOHNSON; “No, Sir. Voltaire put the same question to 
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the edjtor of them, that T did to Maqihcncm— Where lire the 
ongmalt?" 

Mrs Knowle* affected to cotnplavn that men had much mon 
liberty allotred them than women joitNSoK ''\Vh>, ^^adam 
women have all the liberty they ahould wish to have» Wc have al 
the labour end the danper, and the women all the nd^antape Wi 
go to »ca, wc buOd houses, we do every thing, m ihort, to pay oui 
court to the women " mrs Ksowua "The Doctor reasons ver] 
wittily, but not convincingly Now, take the inttance of building 
the mason’s wjfc, if ahe is ever seen tn liquor. Is ruined; the masor 
ma> get himself drunk as often as he pleases, with little loai o 
character, nay, may let his wife and children starve " joircsov 
” Madam, you must consider, if the mason docs get himself drunk 
and let his wife and children starve, the parish will oblige him tc 
find Security for their maintenance Wc h3V*c different modes ol 
restraining evil Stocks for the men. a ducking-stool for women 
and a pound for beasts If wc require more perfection from womcr 
than from ourselves, it is doing them honour And women htr\ e noi 
the same temptations that wc have, tlicy may always Inc Ir 
virtuous company, men must Irvx in the world indiicnmmatcl> 
If a woman has no mclination to do what U wrong, being tccurt 
from It is no restraint to her I am at liberty to walk into the 
Thames, but if 1 were to try It, my fnends wxuld restrain me in 
Bedlam, and I should be obliged to them ” sms KNOWTJ 3 Still, 
Doctor, I cannot help thinkuig h a hardship that more indulgence 
IS allowed to men than to women It gives a supenonty to men, 
to which I do not sec how they ore entitled " joiiKSON " It li 
plain, Madam, one or other mutt hove the superiority, Aa 
Shakspeare sayi, *If two men ndc on t horse, one must ride 
bchmd, DtLLY ** I Suppose, Sir, Mrs Knowles would have 
them nde in panniers, one on each side ” JOIIKSON “Then, Sir, 
the horse would throw them both " MM KNOWXES* "Well, I hope 
that in another world the scses wiH be equal ’’ BOSW-RU, "That is 
bemg too ambitious, Midam, TFe might as well desire to be equal 
with the angels Wc shall all, I hope, be happy in a future state, 
but We must not expect to be all happy in the same degree It is 
enough, if we be happy according to our scvxral capacities, A 
wtirthy carman wiTl get to heaven as well at Sir Isaac Newton 
Yet, though equally good, they will not have the tame degrees of 
happiness " iohnbon "Probably not," 

Dr Mayo having asked Johnson’s opinion of Soame Jenyns’a 
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Victo of the Internal Evidence of the Christian ReJisiout — ^JOHNSON: 
"I think It a pretty book; not very theological indeed; and there 
seems to be an affectation of case and carelessness, as if it were not 
suitable to his character to be very serious about the matter.’’ 
BOSWELL* “He may have intended this to introduce his book the 
better among genteel people, who might be unwilling to read 
too grave a treatise. There is a general levity in the age. We have 
physicians now with bag-wigs; may we not have airy divines, at 
least somewhat less solemn in their appearance than they used 
to bei” jOHNSOTiS- “Jenyna might mean as you say.” boswell* 
“ You should like his book, Mrs. Knowles, as it maintams, as your 
friends do, that courage is not a Chnstian virtue.” mbs. knowles. 
“Yes, indeed, I like him there; but I cannot agree with him, that 
friendship is not a Christian virtue.” Johnson; “Why, Madam, 
strictly speaking, he is right AU friendship is preferring the interest 
of a fnend, to the neglect, or, perhaps, against the interests of 
others; so that an old Greek said, 'He that has/nends has nofrioid ' 
Now Christianity recommends universal benevolence, — to consider 
all men as our brethren; which is contrary to the virtue of friend- 
ship, as described by the ancient philosophers. Surely, Madam, your 
sect must approve of this; for, you coll all men friends'* mbs. 
KNOWLES; “We arc commanded to do good to all men, ‘but 
especially to them who are of the household of Faith.’ ” Johnson • 
“Well, Madam. The household of Faith is wide enough ” mbs. 
knowles; “But, Doctor, our Saviour had twelve Apostles, yet 
there was one whom he loved. John was called ' the disciple whom 
JESUS loved.’” JOHNSON, (with eyes sparkling benignantly) “Very 
well, indeed, Madam. You have said very well.” boswell* “A 
fine application. Pray, Sir, had you ever thought of it?” Johnson; 
“I had not. Sir.” 

From this pleasing subject, he 1 know not how or why, made 
a sudden transition to one upon which he was a violent aggressor; 
for he said, “lam willing to love all mankind, e.rcept an American'.** l 
and his inflammable corruption bursting mto horrid fire, he 
“breathed out threatenings and slaughter;” calling them, “Rascals 
— ^Robbers — ^Pirates,” and exclaiming, he’d “bum and destroy 
them,” Miss Seward, looking to him with mild but steady astonish- 
ment, said, “Sir, this is an instance that we arc always most 
violent against those whom we have injured.” — He was irritated 
still more by this delicate and keen reproach; and roared out another 
tremendous volley which one might fancy could be heard across 
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the Atlantick Dunng this tempest I rat tn irreat unce^mesf, 
lamenting his heat of temper, til!, by degrtei, I di\ cited hw at* 
tendon to Other topicks 

Diu MA\o, (to Dr. Johnson ) "Pray, Sir, havic you read Cdnardi, 
of New England, on Grate?** JOltNSO't *‘No, Sir*' IicWWXU- 
“It puzilei me so much oa to the freedom of the human will, by 
ttating, with wonderful acute mgenmt> , our being actuated by a 
senes of motj'vcs which we cannot reairt, that the only relief I had 
was to forget it" '^A^o "But he makes the proper ditunctlon 
betn-cen moral and phj’sical necessity ** uoswiXL* "Alas, Sir, they 
come both to the same thing You may be bound ns hard by chains 
when cmxrcd by leather, os when the iron appears The argument 
for the moral necessity of human actions ts aliraji, I obsent, 
fortified by supjwsing unti cital prescience to be one of the attributes 
of the Deitj " JOHNSON "You arc surer that sou arc free, than you 
arc of prescience, you ore surer that you can lift up your finger 
or not as you please, tlian you ore of any' conclusion from a deduction 
of rcasonmg But let us consider a little the objection from pre- 
science. It u certain I tra either to go home tonight or not, that 
docs not prevent my freedom *' boswtxl "Tliat it is certain you 
arc athcr to go home or not, does not prevent your freedom 
because the liberty of choice between the two is compatible tMth 
that certainty But if one of these events be certam note, you have 
no future power of vohuon If it be certain you are to go home 
to-mght, you must go home ’* Johnson " If I am well acquainted 
with a man, I can judge with great probability' how he wfll act in 
any case, without his being restrained by my judging CJod may 
have this probability increased to certainty ** bosv^tll "\\Ticn it 
IS mcreased to certainty, freedom ceases, because that cannot be 
certainly fordenown, which is not certain at the time, but if it 
be certain at the time, it is a contradiction in terms to maintain 
that there can be afterwards any conitnsency dependent upon the 
cxerase of will or any thing else ’’ Johnson "AH theory is against 
the freedom of the wfllj all experience for it ** 
fHe, ns usual, defended luxury "You cannot spend money m 
luxury mthout doing good to the poor Noy you do more good to 

^ luxury, you make them exert industiy, 
whereas by giving it, you keep them idle I own, indeed, there may 
be more virtue in giving it immediately in chanty, than m spendmg 

^ m that too ” Miss Seward 
Mfced, if this was not Mandcville’s doctrine of "private vices 
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publick benefits.*' Johnson: "The fallacy of that book is, that 
Mandeville defines neither vices nor benefits He reckons among 
vices every thmg that gives pleasure He takes the narrowest system 
of morality, monastick morality, which holds pleasure itself to be 
a vice, such as eating salt with our fish, because it makes it eat 
better, and he reckons wealth as a publick benefit, which is by no 
means always true. Pleasure of itself is not a vice Havmg a garden, 
which we all know to be perfectly mnocent, is a great pleasure. 
At the same time, m this state of being there are many pleasures 
vices, which however are so immediately agreeable that we can 
hardly abstain from them The happiness of Heaven will be, that 
pleasure and virtue will be perfectly consistent Mandeville puts 
the case of a man who gets drunk at an alehouse, and says it is a 
publick benefit, because so much money is got by it to the pubhek. 
But It must be considered, that all the good gained by this, through 
the gradation of alehouse-keeper, brewer, maltster, and farmer is 
overbalanced by the evil caused to the man and his family by his 
getting drunk This is the way to try what is vicious, by ascertaining 
whether more evil than good is produced upon the whole, which 
13 the case in all vice It may happen that good is produced by 
vice, but not as vice; for instance, a robber may take money from 
Its owner, and give it to one who will make a better use of it Here 
IS good produced but not by the robbery as robbery, but as 
translation of property. I read Mandeville forty, or, I believe 
fifty years ago. He did not puzzle me; he opened my views into 
real life very much. No, it is clear that the happiness of society 
depends on ^'lrtue. In Sparta, theft was allowed by general consent; 
theft, therefore, was there not a crime, but then there was no 
security; and what a life must they have had when there was no 
secuntyl Without truth there must be a dissolution of society. 
As It is, there is so little truth, that we are almost afraid to trust 
our ears, but how should we be, if falsehood were multiplied ten 
times I Society is held together by communication and information; 
and I remember this remark of Sir Thomas Brown’s, "Do the 
devils he? No; for then Hell could not subsist.’’ 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. Mason’s prosecution 
of Mr Murray, the bookseller, for having inserted in a collection 
of Gray's Poems, only fifty lines, of which Mr Mason had still the 
exclusive property, under the statute of Queen Anne; and that 
Mr. Mason had persevered, notwithstanding his being requested 
to name his own terms of compensation. Johnson signified his 
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dtsplca^rc ot Mr Moson** conduct \*crv itronply, but nddcd^ by 
wny of shewing thnt he was not lurpmcd nt tt, *’ Mason's a Whip " 
MTis KNOwTXS, (not hearing distinctly ) “Whatl a Png, Sirl" 
joitMSON "Worse, Madam, a WTug! Dut he is both!"* 

1 expressed a horrour ot the thought of death iTM, KN'OWTXS* 
“Nay, thou ihould’st not ha%c a honour for what It the gate of 
life ’’ joirs’soN (standing upon the hearth rolling about, s\nth a 
acnous, solemn, and tomcv.bat gloomy air*) “No rational man can 
die without uneasy apprehension “ KfRS iCNOwxrSt “The Scriptures 
tell us, 'The nghtcou* sliall haw hope m his death joirvsov* 
“Yes, Madam, that is, he shall not base despair But, consider, his 
hope of salt'ation must be founded on the terms on which It Is 
promised that the mediation of our SAvnotm shall be applied to us, — 
namely, obedience, and where obedience has failed, then, as 
supplctor^ to It, repentance. But what man can say that hU 
obedience has been such, as he would approx e of In another, or 
exrjn in himself upon close examination, or that his repentance 
has not been such os to require being repented of? No man can be 
sure that his obedience and repentance wilt obtain solxmion " 


MBS KNOWLES * But dixmc Intimation of acceptance may be made 
to the soul " joitvsoN “ Madam, u ma> , but I should not think 
the better of a man who should tell me on his death-bed, he was 
sure of salvation, A man cannot be sure Vumsclf that he has dixane 
mumation of acceptance, much less can he make others sure that 
he has it “ boswell “ Then, Sir, wc must be contented to acknoxv- 
ledge that death is a terrible thing “ joitKsON “Yes, Sir, 1 haxc 
made no approaches to a state which can look on it ns not terrible," 


MBS KNowus (seeming to enjoy a pleasing serenity in the per- 
suasion of benignant divine light ) “Does not St Paul tay, 'I 
hax-c fought the good fight of faith, I hax-c finished my course; 
henceforth u laid up for me a crown of life’?" Johnson* “Yes, 
Mad^, but here was m man inspired, a man who had been con-' 
verted by supernatural intcrposiuon ” Bosxx’ttx “In prospect 
d^th IS ^dful , but m fact we find that people die easy." Johnson 
W hy, Sir, most people have not thought much of the maHcr so 
cannot loy much, and it is supposed they die easy Few believe it 
^am they are then to die, and those who do, set thcmselxe* to 
behave with resolution, „ a man doe. who is going to be hanged 
—he IS not the less imvnlling'to be hanged " miss sew'ard' “There 
IS one mode of the fear of death, which Is certainly absurd and that 
* ' Prig ’ in i8th Century slang meant " thief' 
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is the dread of annihilation, -which is only a pleasing sleep wthout 
a dream.” Johnson: "It is neither pleasing, nor sleep, it is 
nothing. Now mere existence is so much better tlion nothing, that 
one would rather exist even m pain, than not exist ” boswell 
“If annihilation be nothing, then existing in pain is not a com- 
parative state, but is a positive evil, which I cannot think we should 
choose. 1 must be allowed to differ here, and it would lessen the 
hope of a future state founded on the argument, that the Supreme 
Being, who is good as He is great, will here after compensate for our 
present sufferings in this life. For if existence, such as we have it 
here, be comparatively a good, we have no reason to complain, 
though no more of it should be given to us. But if our only state 
of existence were in this world then we might with some reason 
complain that we are so dissatisfied with our enjoyments compared 
with our desires ” JOHNSON: “The lady confounds annihilation, 
which is nothmg, with the apprehension of it, which is dreadful 

13 m the apprehension of it that the honour of annihilation 
consists.” 

Of John Wesley, he said, “He can talk well on any subject.” 
BOSWELL: “Pray, Sir, what has he made of his story of a ghost?” 
JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, he beheves it; but not on sufficient authonty. 
He did not take time enough to examine the girl It was at Newcastle, 
where the ghost was said to have appeared to a yovmg woman several 
times, mentioning something about the right to an old house, 
advismg application to be made to an attorney, which was done; 
and, at the same time, saying the attorney would do nothing, which 
proved to be the fact. ‘This (says John) is a proof that the ghost 
knows our thoughts.' Now (laughing) it is not necessary to know 
our thoughts, to tell that an attorney will sometimes do nothing. 
Charles Wesley, who is a more stationary man, docs not believe 
the story. I am sorry that John did not take more pains to enquire 
into the evidence for it ” miss sewabd, (with an incredulous smile*) 
“What, Sir! about a ghost?” Johnson: (with solemn vehemence.) 
“Yes, Madam: this is a question, which, after five thousand years, 
is yet undecided; a question, whether in theology or philosophy, 
one of the most important that can come before the human under- 
standing ” 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned, as a proselyte to Quakerism, Miss 

, a young lady well known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he had 

shewn much affection; while she ever had, and still retained, a 
great respect for him Mrs. Knowles at the same time took an 
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oppottximty of lettmg hurt know “that the amiable ^"oung creature 
was sorry at finding that he was offended at her lea\ mg the Church 
of England, and embracing a simpler faith and, in the gentlest and 
most pcrtuasiv c truinncr, solicited his land indulgence for what was 
since^y a matter of conscience joiissov (fro\v’nmg \ ciy' finpril> ,) 
“Madam, she is an odious srcnch. She could not have any proper 
conviction that it was her dut^ to change her religion, which is the 
most important of all subjects, and should be studied with all care 
and with all the helps we can get. She knew no more of the Church 
which she left, and that which she embraced, than she did of the 
difference between the Copemican and Ptolcmaick systems.** 
MBS KNOWXES “She had the New Testament before her." 
jomtsoM “ Madam, she could not understand the Mew Testament, 
the most difficult book m the world, for which the sludj of a life is 
required ’’ ^tBS KNOWXEs “It is dear as to essentials *’ joicssos 
“But not as to controversial points The heathen were casilj 
conXerted, because thc>' had nothing to give up, but we ought not, 
without very strong conviction indeed, to desert the religion m 
vyhich we have been educated That is the religion given jyiu, the 
rchgion m which it may be said Providence has placed jyiu. If you 
hvx comacnoously in that rdigion, >ou may be safe. But errour 
fa dangerous indeed, if you err when >ou choose a rchgion for 
yourself*’ mbs “Must we then go b> imphat faith?*' 

JOHNSON “Why, Madam, the greatest part of our Imowlcdgc is 
implicit faith, and ss to religion, have we heard all that n disaple 
of Confuaus, all that a Mahometan, can say for himself?” He then 
rose again mto passion, and attacked the young proselyte in the 
sev^crest terms of reproach, so that both bdics seemed to be much 
shocked. 

April 17, bemg Good-Fnday, I waited on Johnson, as usual 

I expressed some tndmation to publish an account of m> Travels 
upon the contment of Europe, for which I had a \Tinety of materials 
collected. JOHNSON* “I do not lay. Sir, you maj not publish jtiur 
traveb, but I give you my opimon, that j^ou would lessen > ourself 
by It. \Vhat can j-’ou tell of coimtnes so well known ns those upon 
the continent of Europe, which you have wsited?” Dosw'Eix* 
‘*But I can give an entertauung narrative, with man> inadcnts, 
anecdotes, jeux d'opnt, and remarks, so ns to make very pleasant 
reading ” Johnson " Why, Sir, most modem traveUers m Europe 
who have published their travels, have been laughed at 1 would 
not have you added to the number The world is now not contented 



to be merely entertained by a traveller’s narrative, they want to 
learn something Now some of my friends asked me, why I did not 
give some account of my travels in France. The reason is plain, 
intelligent readers had seen more of France than I had You rmght 
have liked my travels m France, and the club might have liked 
them; but, upon the whole, there would have been more ndicule 
than good produced by them.” boswell “ I cannot agree with you. 
Sir. People would like to read what you say of anything Suppose 
a face has been painted by fifty painters before, still we love to see 
it done by Sir Joshua.” Johnson: “True, Sir, but Sir Joshua 
cannot pamt a face when he has not time to look on it ” boswell* 
” Sir, a sketch of any sort by him is valuable And, Sir, to talk to 
you m your own style (raising my voice, and shaking my head,) 
you should have given us your travels in France. I am sure I am 
right, and there's an end on't " 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my fnend Dempster 
had observed m his letter to me upon the subject, that a great part 
of what was in his Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, had 
been in his mind before he left London Johnson: “Why yes, Sir, 
the topicks were, and books of travels will be good m proportion 
to what a man has previously in his mind; his knowmg what to 
observe; his power of contrasting one mode of life with another. 
As the Spanish proverb says, ‘He, who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of the Indies with him.’ 
So It 13 in travelling; a man must carry knowledge with him, if 
he would bring home knowledge.” BOSWELL* "The proverb, I 
suppose, Sir, means, he must carry a large stock with him to trade 
with ” JOHNSON “Yes, Sir.” 

It was a delightful day: as wc walked to St Clement's church, 
I again remarked that Fleet-street was the most cheerful scene in 
the world “ Fleet-street (said I,) is m my mind more delightful than 
Temp6.” Johnson* “Ay, Sir; but let it be compared with Mull.” 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of one of the most 
curious incidents in Johnson’s life, of which he himself has made 
the followmg minute on this day “In my return from church, I 
was accosted by Edwards, an old fellow-collegian, who had not seen 
me since 1729. He knew me, and asked if I remembered one 
Edwards , I did not at first recollect the name, but gradually as we 
walked along, recovered it, and told him a conversation that had 
passed at an alehouse between us. My purpose is to continue our 
acquaintance.” 
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ItvNa^inDutchcr-rowthatthumccimchnpix-ned Mr Fd^^Td^, 
who a dccont-looUnp eldcriy man in dolhr^, and <, ^^•1E 
rtvam, cuvU. accosted Johnson x^nth fam.hor confidence, knoxvmg 
x^ho he xras. xxhnc Johnson returned ht* 

formality, a» to a stranper But w ioon as Ed^^‘tlrds had brouftht to 
his rccScction their hasnOR been at Pcmbrohc-Cohepc topethcr 
rune-and-forty years ago. he teemed much pleaded ashed %she« 
he Used, and laid he thould be fitad to sec him In Dolt-court* 

EDvsAmw “Ah. S.rlwcareoldmennoxv/’jottv'SON ^vho ncs'er 

liked to think of being old ) " Don't let us discourage one another 
eowmim "hVhy, Doctor, 'i'ou look stout and hearty*. T am happy 
to tee you to, for the ne'espapers told us you ncrc very ih 
joitNiaov "Ay, Sir. they art always tclhnp lies of vs oM/rl/otrr,'’ 
Wishing to be present at more of to tingular a comxrsation as 
that between two fellow -coUegians. who liad lived forty years in 
London wnihout c\cr hatnOg chanced to meet, I whwpcrcd to Mr. 
EdwTirds that Dr Johnson was going home, and that he bad better 
accompany him now So Edwards walked along with us, 1 eagerly 
assisting to keep up the oomcrsation Mr Edwards informed 
Dr Johnson that he bad practised long os a sohaior in Chancery, 
but that he now liicd in the country upon b little farm, about sucty 
acres, just by Stevenage, m Hertfordshire, and that he came to 
London (to Barnard’s Inn, No 6,) generally ti\icc a week. 

WTien we got to Dr Johnson’s house, and were seated m his 
library, the dialogue went on admirably ihwabds *' Sir, J remember 
you -woidd nov lei -us sify prtpdigioia ni College For c\cn then. Sir, 
(turning to me,) he was delicate in language, and we all feared him " 
JOIDCSOV (to Edwards), " Trom your havnng practised the law long. 
Sir, I presume you must be nch " CDWARD3 " No, Sir, I got a good 
deal of money , but X had a number of poor relations to whom I 
gave a great part of it," joKnsov "Sir, you have been nch In the 
most valuable sense of the word " edw’ahos "But I shall not die 
nch ’’ JOHNSOV "Nay, sure, Sir, it is better to live nch, than to 
(he nch." EDWARDS “ I wish I had continued at College ’’ jojnesov 
" Why do you wish that. Sit ? " EDWARDS “ Because I think 1 should 
have had a much easier life than mine has been I should have been 
a parson, and had a good living, like Dloxham and several others, 
and lived comfortably " JOHNSON " Sir, the life of a parson, of a 
coruaentious clergyman, u not easy I have always considered a 
clergyman as the father of a larger family than he is able to maintain, 
I would rather have Chancery suits upon roy liands than the cure of 
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souls. No, Sir, I do not envy a clei^rman’s life as an easy life, nor 
do I envy the clergyman who mokes it an easy life.”— Here taking 
himself up all of a sudden, he exclaimed, ”0! Mr. Edwards 1 I’ll 
convince you that I rccoUect you. Do you remember our dnnking 
together at an alehouse near Pembroke gate? At that time, you 
told me of the Eton boy, who, when verses on our saviour’s 
turning water into wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought 
up a single Ime, which was highly admired 

‘ Vidit ct crubuit lympha pudica Deum.’^ 

and I told you of another fine hne m Camden's Remains, an eulogy 
upon one of our Kings, who was succeeded by his son, a prince 
of equal ment. 

‘ Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est ' "* 

EDWARDS' "You are a philosopher. Dr. Johnson. I have tried 
too in my time to be a philosopher, but, I don’t know how, cheer- 
fulness was always breakmg m.” Edwards: "I have been twice 
married. Doctor You, I suppose, have never known what it was to 
have a wife.” Johnson: "Sir, I have known what it was to have a 
wife, and (m solemn tender faultenng tone) I have known what it 
was to lose a wife — It had almost broke my heart.” 

EDWARDS. “How do you live. Sir? For my part, I must have my 
regular meals, and a glass of good wme. I find I require it ” 
JOHNSON. "I now dnnk no wine. Sir. Early m life I drank wme, 
for many years I drank none. I then for some years drank a great 
deal.” EDWARDS: “Some hogsheads, I warrant you.” Johnson; 
“ I then had a severe illness, and left it off, and I have never begun 
it again. I never felt any difference upon myself from eatmg one 
thmg rather than another, nor from one kind of weather rather than 
another. There are people, I believe, who feel a difference, but I 
am not one of them. And as to regular meals, I have fasted from the 
Sunday’s dinner to the Tuesday’s dinner, without any incon- 
venience. I believe it is best to eat just as one is hungry: but a man 
who is m business, or a man who has a family, must have stated 
meals. I am a straggler. I may leave this town and go to Grand 
Cairo, without bemg nussed here or observed there,” edwards; 
“Don’t you eat supper, Sir?” Johnson: “No, Sir” edwards, 

“ For my part, now, I consider supper as a tum-pike through which 
one must pass, in order to get to bed.” 

^ The bashful water saw GOD and blushed 
* I tell a wonder: the sun set and no night followed. 
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JOHNSON "Vou ort a lawyer, Mr Edwards Lavv>-cra kntw' life 
pracocallj A boolmh rnan should olwa>'S ha\*e ihcm to comerse 
with They hfl\T wbot he wants** mwABUS "I nm grown old. 
I am «xt>-fhe-” JOHNSON* '*! shall be sixty-eighl next birthda>. 
Come, Sir, dnnk water, and put in for o hundred *’ 

Mr Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had left hts whole 
fortune to Pembroke College JOHNSON ‘'\Vhclher to Ica\c one’s 
whole fortune to a College be nght, must depend upon dreum- 
Btanccs I would leave the interest of the fortune 1 bequeathed to 
G college to mi relations or my friends, for their In*c3 It is the same 
thing to a College, which is a permanent soact^ , whether it gets 
the money now or twenty years hence, and I would msh to make 
my relations or friends feel the benefit of it " 

This mtcr%ncw confirmed my opinion of Johnson’s most humane 
and bcncs'oicnt heart. His cordial ond placid bchadour to on old 
fellow collegian, a man so different from himself, and his telling 
him that he would go down to his farm and \^slt him, shewed a 
kindness of disposition \*ery rare ot on advanced age lie obsentd, 
” how wonderful it was that they had both been m London fort> 
years, without hanng cicr once met, and both w'nlkcrs in the 
street tool” Mr Edwards, when going owo>, again recurred to hii 
consaousness of senihty, and looking full in Johnson’s face, said 
to him, ‘'You’ll find m Dr Young, 


O my cociiji 1 remnants of j ourscinrs ” 

Johnson did not relish this at all, but shook his head with im- 
patience. Edwards walked off accmlngly highly-pleased with the 
honour of havmg been thus noticed by Dr Johnson men he was 
gone, I fiaid to Johnson, 1 thought lum but a weak man Johnson 
Why, yes, Sir Here is a man who ho# passed through life mthout 
experience yet I would rather ha\c him with me than a more 
sensible man who will not talk rcadil> This man is alwnj-s wiUing 
to say what he has to say ” Yet Dr Johnson had himself b> no 
means that wilhngncss which he praised so much, and I tbmk ao 
jwtly, for who has not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, 
when there is a total sncnce m o company, for any Icngtli of Umc^ 
or, which IS as bad, or perhaps worse, when the com ersation is with 
difficulty kept Up by a perpetual effort? 

JoWn on« ob«n«l to me, “Tom Tj-en dacribed me the 
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Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr. Johnson should 
have been of a profession. I repeated the remark to Johnson that 
I nught have his own thoughts on the subject. Johnson . *' Sir, it 
ivould have been better that I had been of a profession. I ought to 
have been a lawyer.” BOSWELL: “I do not think, Sir, it would have 
been better, for we should not have had the English Dictionary.** 
JOHNSON: “But you would have had Reports.** boswell: “Aye, 
but there would not have been another, who could have written 
the Dictionary There have been very many good Judges. Suppose 
you had been Lord Chancellor; you would have delivered opinions 
with more extent of mind, and in a more ornamented manner, than 
perhaps any Chancellor ever did, or ever will do But, I believe, 
causes have been as judiciously decided as you could have done.” 
Johnson: “Yes, Sir. Property has been as well settled ” 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floating in his mind, 
and had, undoubtedly, often speculated on the possibility of his 
superemincnt powers being rewarded in this great and liberal 
country by the highest honours of the State. Sir William Scott 
informs me, that upon the death of the late Lord Lichfield, who 
was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, he said to Johnson, 
“ What a pity it is, Sir, that you did not follow the profession of the 
law. You might have been Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and 
attamed to the digmty of the peerage; and now that the title of 
Lichfield, your native aty, is extmet, you might have had it.” 
Johnson, upon this, seemed much agitated; and, in an angry tone, 
exclaimed, “ Why -will you vex me by suggestmg this, when it is too 
late?” 

But he did not repine at the prosperity of others. The late Dr. 
Thomas Lcland told Mr. Courtenay, that when Mr. Edmund 
Burke shewed Johnson his fine house and lands near Beaconsfield, 
Johnson coolly said, “Non eqnidem inxndeo, miror magis.***- 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, complained one day, 
in a mixed company, of Lord Camden. “I met him (said he) 
at Lord Clare’s house in the country, and he took no more notice 
of me than if I had been an ordmary man ” The company havmg 
laughed heartily, Johnson stood forth in defence of his fnend 
“Nay, Gentlemen, (said he,) Dr. Goldsmith is in the right A 
nobleman ought to have made up to such a man as Goldsmith; 
and I think it is much against Lord Camden that he neglected 
him.” 

^ I do not envy, rather, I admire. 
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Nor cCTutd he patitaiJy endure to heat, that tuclr respect os he 
thouRht due only to higher mtellectual qualities, should be bestowed 
on men of slighter, though perhaps more nmusing, talents I told 
hun, that one morning, when I went to breakfast with Gurnck, 
who was very vam in his intimacy with Lord Camden, he accosted 
me thus — “Pray now, did you — did you meet a hide lawyer 
turning the comer, ehV — ^'No, Sir, (said I ) Pray what do you 
mean by the question? " — **\Vhi, (replied Gatnek, with an 
affected indifference, yxt ts if standing on tip-toe,’l Lord Camden 
has this moment left me We had had a long walk together " 
jOHSSox “Well, Sir, Gamck talked very properly Lord Camden 
tear a little Umyer to be ossoaatmg so farmharly with a plajxr *’ 

Sir Joshua Bcynolds observed, svith great truth, that Johnson 
considered Gamck to be as it were his property He would allow 
no man either to blame or to praise Gamck m his pretence, wnihout 
contradiaing him 

Hatnng fallen into a \xry serious frame of mind, in which mutual 
cipressions of kindness passed between us, such as would be thought 
too vam in me to repeat, I talked with regret of the sad mcvntable 
CCTtamty that one of us must sumtx the other JOun-son “Yea, 
Sir, that u on affecting consideration, 1 remembenng Smft, in 
one of his letters to Pope, says, ‘ I intend to come over, that we may 
meet once more, and when wx must part, il is what happens to 
all human bemgs iioswell “The hope that we shall ace our 
departed friends again must support the mind “ Joiikson “WTiy, 
yxs. Sir ” Bosw'Eix “There is a strange unwallmpness to port with 
life, mdependent of aenous fears as to futurity A ixscrcild fnend 
of ours (naming him) tells me, that he feels an uneasiness at the 
thoughts of leaving his house, hts study, his books ” jonvsoN 
This is foolish in ^ man need not be uneasy on these 

grounds, for, as he will retain his consciousness, he may say with 
the philosopher, OiTumi men mecum porto Boswell “True Sir 
we may carry our books in our heads, but atiU there is something 
pamfiil m the thought of leaving for cv cr what has gt\xn us pleasure, 
I remember, many ycarB ago, when my imagination was warm, and 
I happen^ to be in a melancholy mood, it distressed me to thmk 
of going into a state of being m which Shakespeare's poetry did 
not exist A lady whom I then much admired, a \cry amiable 
woman, humoured my fancy, and rclie\xd me by saying, 'The first 
thing you wiU meet m the other world, wiU be an elegant copy of 
* AH my property I catiy with me 





Shakspeare’s works presented to you.’” Dr. Johnson smiled 
bemgnantly at this, and did not appear to disapprove of the notion. 

On Saturday, April i8 I drank tea with him 

Talking of a recent seditious delinquent, he said, "They should 
set him m the pillory, that he may be pumshed in a way that would 
disgrace him ” I observed, that the pillory does not always disgrace. 
And I mentioned an instance of a gentleman, who I thought was 
not dishonoured by it. Johnson* "Ay, but he was, Sir He could 
not mouth and strut as he used to do, after having been there. 
People are not willing to ask a man to their tables, who has stood 
in the pillory.” 

The gentieman who had dmed with us at Dr Percy’s came in. 
Johnson attacked the Amen cans with intemperate vehemence of 
abuse I said something in their favour, and added, that I was always 
sorry, when he talked on that subject. This, it seems, exasperated 
him; though he said nothing at the time. The cloud was charged 
with sulphureous vapour, which was afterwards to burst in thunder 
— We talked of a gentleman who was running out his fortune m 
London; and I said, "We must get him out of it All his fnends 
must quarrel with him, and that will soon drive him away.” 
JOHNSON. "Nay, Sir, we’U send you to hun If your company 
does not drive a man out of his house, nothing will ” This was a 
horrible shock, for which there was no visible cause. I aftenvards 
asked him, why he had said so harsh a thmg Johnson " Because, 
Sir, you make me angry about the Amencans.” boswell: "But 
why did you not take your revenge directly?” Johnson, (smiling,) 
" Bccaus?, Sir, I had nothing ready. A man cannot strike till he has 
his weapons.” This was a candid and pleasant confession. 

We talked of the numbers of people that sometimes have com- 
posed the households of great families I mentioned that there 
were a hundred in the family of the present Earl of Eghntoune’s 
father. Dr Johnson seeming to doubt it, I began to enumerate. 
"Let us see* my Lord and my Lady two.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, if 
you are to count by twos, you may be long enough ” boswell; 
"Well, but now I add two sons and seven daughters, and a servant 
for each, that will make twenty; so we have the fifth part already.” 
JOHNSON* "Very true You get at ti\*enty pretty readily, but you 
will not so easily get further on We grow to five feet pretty readily; 
but It is not so easy to grow to seven ” 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter day, after the solemnities of 
the festival in St. Paul's Church, I visited him, but could not 
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tto> to dinner I exprctscd o %n»h to hfl'c the orBumcnn for 
Chnstmnjty always in readiness, that rny rehpious faith rnifiht l>c 
as firm and dear as any proposition whatc\ cr, fo that I need not be 
under the least uneasiness, when it ahould be attacked join'SO>, 

'* Sir, you cannot answer cU objections ^ ou bnve demonstration 
for a Firtt Cause you see be must be good as well os poiverful, 
because there is nothing to make him otherwise, and goodness of 
Itself IS preferable Yet you hate against this, what is very certain, 
the unhappiness of human life *T*his, howcitr, gites us reason to 
hope for a future state of compensation, that there may be a perfect 
system But of that tve wrcrc not sure, till we had a positive re- 
s’elotion ” 

On Monday, April ao, I found bun at home in the morning. 
We talked of a gentleman who we apprehended was gradually 
invoUnng his arcumitances by bad management joiivjov 
‘’Wasting a fortune is evaporation by a thousand imperceptible 
means If it were a stream, they'd stop it You must speak to him 
It 15 really imseroble Were he a gamester, it could be laid he had 
hopes of winnmg Were he o bankrupt in trade, he might has e giown 
nch; but he has neither tpint to spend, nor resolution to spare 
He docs not spend fart enough to ha\x pleasure from it. He has 
the crime of prodigality, and the wretchedness of parsimony If n 
man is killed in a duel, he is killed as many a one has been killed; 
but It is a sad thing for a mon to lie down and die, to bleed to 
death, because he has not fortitude enough to sear the wound, or 
even to stitch it up ’’ 

On Saturday, April 25 , 1 dined with him at Sir Joshua Rcynolds'i, 
with the learned Dr Muigmxe, Counsellor Leland of Ireland, ton 
to the historian, Mrs Cholmondeley, end tome more ladies 
"The Project,” a new poem, was read to the company by Dr 
Muigraie joitNsoN "Sir, ithasnopcnvcr Were it not for the wctl- 
known names with which it u filled, it would be notlung the name* 
carry the poet, not the poet the name* *’ moscra\x " A temporary 
poem alwrays entertains us ” joiiNSov "So does on account of the 
cnmmals hanged yesterday entertain us " 

He proceeded — “Demotthenet Taylor, as he ivas called, (that 
w, the Editor of Dcmoithenes,) was the most silent man, the merest 
Jtatue of a man that I baiti ever seen I once dmed m company 
with him, and all he stud during the whole tune was no more than 
JRuJtard How a man should say only Richard, it is not easy to 
imagine But it was thus Dr Douglas wtis talkmg of Dr Zachary 
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Grey, and ascnbing to him something that was written by Dr. 
Richard Grey. So, to correct him, Taylor said, (imitating his 
affected sententious emphasis and nod) ‘ Richard ’ ” 

I happened, I know not how, to say that a pamphlet meant a 
prose piece. Johnson: “No, Sir, A few sheets of poetry unbound 
are a pamphlet, as much as a few sheets of prose.” musgrave: 
“A pamphlet may be understood to mean a poetical piece in 
Westminster-Hall, that is, in formal language, but m common 
language it is understood to mean prose.” JOHNSON' (and here was 
one of the many instances of his knowing clearly and telling 
eicactly how a thmg is,) “A pamphlet is understood in common 
language to mean prose, only from this, that there is so much more 
prose written than poetry ; as when we say a book, prose is under- 
stood for the same reason though a book may as well be in poetry 
as in prose. We understand what is most general, and we name what 
13 less frequent” 

We talked of a lady’s verses on Ireland. Miss REYNOLDS' “Have 
you seen them, Sir?” Johnson* “No, Madam, I have seen a 
translation from Horace, by one of her daughters She shewed 
It me ” ^^ss Reynolds* “And how was it Sir?” Johnson* “Why, 
very well for a young Miss’s verses; — that is to say, compared 
with excellence, nothing; but, very well for the person who wrote 
them I am vexed at being shewn verses in that manner.” miss 
REYNOLDS: “But if they ^ould be good, why not give them hearty 
praise?” Johnson: “Why, Madam, because I have not then got 
the better of my bad humour from having been shewn them You 
must consider, Madam; before-hand they may be bad as well as 
good. Nobody has a right to put another under such a difficulty, 
that he must either hurt the person by tellmg the truth, or hurt 
himself by tellmg what is not true." boswell* “ A man often shews 
his wntings to people of eminence, to obtain from them, either from 
their good-nature, or from their not being able to tell the truth 
firmly, a commendation, of which he may afterwards avail himself ” 
JOHNSON* “Very true. Sir. Therefore, the man, who is asked by 
an authour what he thinks of his work, is put to the torture, and 
is not obliged to speak the truth; so that what he says is not con- 
sidered as his opinion; yet he has said it, and cannot retract it; 
and this authour, when mankind are hunting him with a cannister 
at his tail, can say, ‘I would not have published, had not Johnson, 
or Reynolds, or Musgrave, or some other good judge commended 
the work.’ Yet I consider it as a very difficult question in con- 
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BCience, 'whether one should advise o mtm not to publish n wntV., 
if profit be his object, for the man may »a>, 'Had it not been for 
you, 1 should have had the money * Now ^tiu cannot be lUre; 
for you have onl> ^•our own opinion, and the pubhek rnay think 
very differently sir Joshua Reynolds “You must upon such an 
occasion have two judpements, one ns to the real value of the 
work, the other os to -what may please the ccneral taste at the 
tvrae" jottNsoM ‘'But 'you can be ture of neither; and therefore 
I should scruple much to give a suppressive vote Both Goldsmith’s 
comedies were once refused, his first by Gnmck, his second by 
Colman, who was prei'ailcd on at last by much sohcuanon, nay, a 
kind of force, to bnng it on Hts Krror of Wokefield I myself did 
not think ■would have had much success It was written and told 
to a bookseller, before his Traveller, but published after, so little 
cipectatton had the bookseller from it Hod it been sold after the 
Traveller, he might have had twice as much money for it, though 
sixty guineas was no mean pnee The bookseller had the advantage 
of Goldsmith’s reputation from TTie Traveller m the sale, though 
Goldsmith had it not in selling the copy ’* 

His fnend, Edward Cave, having been mentioned, he told us, 
“Cave used to sell ten thousand of The Genilemcm^s Maf^asine, 
yet such was then his minute attenuon and anxiety that the sale 
should not suffer the smallest decrease, that he would name a 
particular person who he heard had talked of leaving off the 
Afagazine, and would say, 'Let us have something good next 
month ' “ 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some dispositions 
JOHNSON “No man was bom a miser, because no man was bon 
to possession Every man is bom cuptdus — desirous of getting 
but not aoanis — desirous of keeping " Boswell “ I have heard oh 
Mr Sheridan maintain, with much mgcnuity, that a complct 
miser 13 a happy man , a miser who gives himself wholly to the on. 
passion of saving “ Johnson “That is flying in the face of tdl thi 
world, wbo have colled an avondous man a miser, because he i 
miserable No, Sir, a man who both spends and saves money is thi 
happiest man, because he has both enjoyments *’ 

He observed, "A man cannot with propriety speak of himself 
except he relates simple facts, as, '1 was at Bichmond ’ or whn 
dep«di on mensuration, as, ‘I am six feet high ’ He is sure hi 
been at Richmond, he is sure he is six feet high but he canno 
be sure he IS wise, or that he has any other eiccUencc Then, al 
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censure of a man’s self is oblique praise. It is in order to shew 
how much he can spare. It has all the invidiousness of self-praise, 
and all the reproach of falsehood, boswellt “Sometimes it may 
proceed from a man’s strong consciousness of his faults being 
observed. He knows that others would throw him down, and 
therefore he had better lie down softly of his own accord.’’ 

On Tuesday, April 28, he was engaged to dmc at General 
Paoli’s. 

At General Paoli’s were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr Langton, 
Marchese Gherardi of Lombardy, and Mr. John Spottiswoodo 
the younger, of Spottiswoode, the solicitor. At this time fears of an 
invasion were circulated; to obviate which, Mr. Spottiswoode 
observed, that Mr. Fraser the engineer, who had lately come from 
Dunkirk, said, that the French had the some fears of us. Johnson ' 
" It is thus that mutual cowardice keeps us in peace. Were one-half 
of mankind brave, and one-half cowards, the brave would be always 
beatmg the cowards. Were all brave, they would lead a very 
uneasy life; all would be continually fighting: but being all cowards, 
we go on very well.” 

We talked of dnnking wine Johnson “I require wine, only 
when I am alone. I have then often wished for it, and often taken it.’ ’ 
spottiswoode: “What, by way of a companion. Sir?’’ Johnson: 
“To get rid of myself, to send myself away. Wme gives great 
pleasure; and every pleasure is of itself a good. It is a good, unless 
counterbalanced by evil. A man may have a strong reason not to 
dnnk wme; and that may be greater than the pleasure. Wine makes 
a man better pleased with himself. I do not say that it makes him 
more pleasing to others. Sometimes it does. But the danger is, that 
while a man grows better pleased with himself, he may be growing 
less pleasing to others. Wine gives a man nothing. It neither 
gives him knowledge nor wit; it only animates a man, and enables 
him to bring out what a dread of the company has repressed. It 
only puts in motion what has been locked up in frost. But this may 
be good, or it may be bad.’’ spottiswoode: “ So, Sir, wine is a key 
which opens a box; but this box may be either full or empty?” 
JOHNSON: “Nay, Sir, conversation is the key: wine is a pick-lock, 
which forces open tlie box, and injures it. A man should cultivate 
his mmd so os to have that confidence and readiness without wme, 
which wme gives ’’boswell: “The great difficulty of resisting wine 
18 from benevolence. For instance, a good worthy man asks you 
to fastc his wine, which he has had twenty years in his cellar.” 
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JOHNSON " Sir, all this notion about bcnc\-olcncc nnics from a rnanV 
imagining hirmclf to be of more importance to other*, than he 
really is They don't care a farthing whether he dtinVa vnne or 
not ” sm JOSHUA Rin'NOLtrt “ Yc«, they do for the umc " jottNsoN . 
"For the time I — if they care th« minute, they forget it the next. 
And as for the good worthy man; how do >*ou know he is pood and 
worthy? No good and worthy man will imiit upon another man’* 
drinking wine As to the wmc twenty j-car* m the cellar,— of ten 
men, three *ay thu, merely because they must say jomtthing, 
three ore telling a be, when they *ay they hme had the wmc 
twenty years; — three would rather *n\e the wine, — one, perhaps, 
care* I allow it Is something to please one’* companj ; and people 
arc always pleased with those who partake pleasure with them 
But after a man has brought humdf to relinqubh the great penonal 
pleasure which antes from dnnkmg wine, any other consideration 
IS a tnQc To please other* by dnnkmg wine, is something only, 
if there be nothing against it I should, howeser, be tonr>‘ to 
offend wrorthj men: 

^ Curst be the s erse, how well so e*er It flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe ’ " 

BOSWELL "Curst be the spnag, the tcater " joiissoN "But let us 
consider what a sad thing it would be. If we were obliged to dnnk 
or do any thing else that may happen to be agreeable to the company * 
where we ore " ianoton " By the tame nile you must join wrth tt 
gang of cut-purse* " Johnson "Yes, Sir but >ct we must do 
juiaoe to wine, we must aJ?ow it the power it posscste* To moke 
a man pleased with himself, let me tell you, is doing a wry great 
thing. 

Si pamae volumu*, ti nobis mere ciri 

I was at this tune mjrself a watcr-dnnker, upon tnal, by Johnson’* 
recommendation JOHHSON "Boswell is n bolder combatant than 
Sir Joshua he argue* for wmc wnthout the help of vnne, but 
Sir Joshua with it." sir joshoa Reynolds "Bui to please one’s 
company is a strong motive." JOHNSON (who, from dnnkmg only 
water, supposed every body who drank wine to be elevated,) " J 
won’t argue any more with you, Sir You are too far gone ’’ arR 
JOSHUA "I should have thought so indeed, Sir, had I made such a 
speech as you have now done ’’ joiiNSON (drawmg himself in, and, 

I really thought blushing,) "Nay, don’t be angry I did not mean 
* If we wish to be dear to our country, to ourselves 
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to offend you.” sir joshua: “At first the taste of wine was dis- 
agreeable to me; but I brought myself to drink it, that I might be 
like other people. The pleasure of drinking wine is so connected 
with pleasing your company, that altogether there is something of 
social goodness in it” Johnson. “Sir, this is only saymg the same 
thing over again.” sir joshua* “No, this is new.” Johnson; “You 
put It in new words, but it is an old thought. This is one of the 
disadvantages of wine, it makes a man mistake words for thoughts.” 
BOSWELL: "I think it is a new thought; at least, it is m a new 
attitude.'’' JOHNSON* “Nay, Sir, it is only m a new coat; or an old 
coat with a new facuig (Then laughmg heartily.) It is the old 
dog in a new doublet — An extraordinary instance, however, may 
occur where a man’s patron will do nothing for him, unless he will 
dnnk* there may be a good reason for drinking.” 

I mentioned a nobleman, who I believed was really uneasy, if 
his company would not drink hard Johnson; “That is from 
having had people about him whom he has been accustomed to 
command ” BOSvmx: “Supposing I should be tite - h-tSte with him 
at table ” Johnson. “ Sir, there is no more reason for you drinking 
with him, than his bemg sober with you ” boswell* “Why, that is 
true, for Jt would do him less hurt to be sober, than it would do me 
to get drunk ” JOHNSON: "Yes, Sir; and from what I have heard of 
him, one would not-wish to sacrifice himself to such a man. If he 
must always have somebody to dnnk with him, he should buy a 
slave, and then he would be sure to have it. They who submit 
to dnnk as another pleases, make themselves his slaves.” boswell: 
“But, Sir, you will surely make allowance for the duty of hos- 
pitahty. A gentleman who loves dnnkmg, comes to visit me ” 
JOHNSON. “ Sir, a man knows whom he visits; he comes to the table 
of a sober man.” boswell; “But, Sir, you and I should not have 
been so well received in the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had not 
drunk with our worthy fnends. Had I drunk water only as you did, 
they would not have been so cordial.” Johnson: “Sir William 
Temple mentions, that in his travels through the Netherlands he 
had two or three gentlemen with him; and when a bumper was 
necessary, he put it on them. Were I to travel agam through the 
islands, I would have Sir Joshua with me to take the bumpers.” 
boswell; “But, Sir, let me put a case. Suppose Sir Joshua should 
take a jaunt into Scotland, he docs me the honour to pay me a visit 
at my house m the country; I am overjoyed at seeing him; we are 
quite by ourselves; shall I unsociably and churlishly let him sit 
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dnnkiOE by himstlf ? No, no, my dear Sir Joshua, you »hall not be 
treated »o, I mJt take a bottle with you ” 

On Wednesday, AprO ag, 1 dined with him at Mr Allan 
Ramsay’s, t\here were Lord Binninp, Dr Robertson the historian, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Honourable Mn Boacawen, 
widow of the Admiral, and mother of the present Viscouni 
Falmouth, 


HAMSAV ”I am old cnouph to ha\e been a contemporary of 
Pope His poetry was hiphly admired m his Itfc-twne, more a 
great deal than after his death," join'SO'i' "Sir, it has not been 
leas admired since his death; no authours es*er had so much fame 
m their own lifc-time as Pope and VoUaux, end Pope’s poetry has 
been as much admired since lus death as dunng his life; it has 
only not been as much talked of, but that is owing to Its being 
now more distant, and people having other wntmgs to talk of 
Wrgil is less talked of than Pope, and Homer is less talked of 
than Wrgil, but they arc not less admired We must read what the 
world reads at the moment. It has been maintained that this 
superfctation, this teemmg of the press in modem times, is pre- 
judicial to good htemture, because it obliges us to read so much of 
what 13 of infenour value, in order to be in the fashion; so that 
better works arc neglected for want of time, because a man w til hav e 
more jyati£catlon of his vanity in conversation, from having read 
modem books, than from havmg read the best works of antiquity 
But it must be considered that we lia\c now more knowledge 
generally diffused, al! our ladies rtsad now, which is a great cx- 
^ tension Modern writers arc the moons-of literature, -they shine 
reflected li^TVith nghTSorrOWed from the anaenta Greece 
appears to me to Se the fountam of knowledge , Rome of elegance ’’ 
BAMSAT " I suppose Homer* s llmd to be n collection of pieces which 
had been written before his time 1 should like to see a translation 
of n in poetical prose, like the book of Ruth or Job " sobfutbon 
''W ould you, Dr Johnson, who arc master of the English language, 
but try your hand upon a part of it," Jouneov *' Sir, you could not 
read It without the pleasure of verse " 

Dr Robertson expatiated on the character of a certain nobleman* 
he was one of the strongest-minded men that tier Inxd* 
that he iTO^d sit in company quite sluggish, whfle there wow nothing 
o call forth htt intellectual vigour, but the moment that anv 
im^^t object was started, for instance, how this country ,s 
to be defended against a French invasion, be would rouse himwlf. 
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and shew liis extraordinary talents with the most powerful ability 
and animation Johnson: “Yet this man cut his own thtoat The 
true strong and sound mind is the mind that can embrace equally 
. great things and small. Now I am told the ICing of Prussia will say 
to a servant, 'Bring me a bottle of such a wine, which came in such 
a year, it lies in such a comer of the cellars.* I would have a man 
great in great tlimgs, and elegant in little things.*' He said to me 
afterwards, when we were by ourselves, " Robertson was in a mighty 
romontick humour, he talked of one he did not know; but I 
downed him with the King of Prussia ’’ — "Yes, Sir, (said I,) you 
threw a bottle at his head ” 

An ingenious gdntlcman was mentioned, concerning whom both 
Robertson and Ramsay agreed that he had a constant firmness of 
mind; for after a labonous day, and amidst a multiplicity of cares 
and anxieties, he would sit down with his sisters and be quite 
cheerful and good-humoured. Such a disposition, it was observed, 
was a happy gift of nature Johnson* “ I do not think so; a man has 
from nature a certain portion of mind; the use he makes of it 
depends upon his own free will. That a man has always the same 
firmness of mind, I do not say; because every man feels his mind 
Jm firm at one time than another; hvt I think, a man's being in a 
good or bad humour depends upon his will,’* 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine. “A man (said he,) 
may choose whether he will have abstemiousness and knowledge, 
or claret and ignorance.” Dr. Robertson, (who is very companion- 
able,) was beginning to dissent as to the proscription of claret. 
JOHNSON : (with a placid smile,) “ Nay, Sir, you shall not differ with 
me ; as I have said that the man is most perfect who takes in the 
most things, I am for knowledge and claret.” robertson : (holding 
a glass of generous claret in his hand,) “ Sir, I can only drink your 
health ” Johnson: “Sir, I should be sorry if you should be ever in 
such a state as to be able to do nothing more.” robertson: “Dr, 
Johnson, allow me to say, that in one respect I have the advantage 
of you; when you were in Scotland you would not come to hear any 
of our preachers, whereas, when I am here, I attend your publick 
worship without scruple, and indeed with great satisfaction.” 
JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, that is not so extraordinary: the lOng of 
^iom sent ambassadors to Louis the Fourteenth; but Louis the 
Fourteenth sent none to the King of Siam.” 

Here my friend for once discovered a want of knowledge or 
forgetfulness; for Louis the Fourteenth did send an embassy to the 
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King of Siam, nod ihc Abfi6 Chom, v.Vio una cttipltricd tn it, 
published an account of U m two \ olumcs 
Next day, Thuradaj, Apnl 30, I found him ot home b> himicU 
joitssoN "WcU, Sir, Raimay gave us a splendid dinner, I love 
Ramsaj You will not find a man in ^vhosc contersauon there ts 
more instruction, more infonnation, and more elegance, than in 
Ramsay’s " boswtxl " What I admire Jn Rainsa> , in hii contmuing 
to be so young” joir*soN, ”Wh>, yes, Sir, it 11 to he admired I 
value mj-self upon this, that there is nothing of the old msn in my 
conversanon 1 am now sixty -eight, and 1 have no more of it than 
at twenty'-cight.” uosWTLL’ ”Bui, Sir, would not you siish to know 
old age? He who is never an old man, docs not Icnow the whole of 
human life, for old age is one of the diusions of in” JOHSWon* 
*' Nay, Sir, what talk is this ? ” noswEix ” I mean. Sir, the Sphinx’s 
description of it, — morning, noon, and mght I would know night, 
as well as morning and noon ” joiin'son "WTiat, Sir, would you 
know what It is to feel the enls of old age? Would you haie the 
gout? Would you ha^c decrepitude?” 

joirNSov “Mrs Thmlc’s mother said of me what flattered me 
much A clergyman was complaining of want of society in the 
country where he In’cd, and aaid, ’They talk of rwtt,* (that is, 
young cows ) *Sit, (said Mrs Salusbury,) Mr Johnson w'ould learn 
to talk of runts,* meaning that I was a man who would make the 
most of my situation, wrhatc\'cr it was ” He added, ” I think mi*self 
a very polite man ” 


On Saturday, May 2, I dmed wnth him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
where there was a s-ery large company and a great deal of con- 
versatron, but owing to some circumstances w’hich 1 cannot now 
rccoHect, I have no record of any part of it, except that there 
were several people there by no means of the Johnsonian school, 
so that less attention was paid to him than usual, w hich put him out 
of humour, and upon some imagmary offence from me, he attacked 
me wi^ such rudeness, that I vtss \cxcd and angry, because it 
^vc those persons an opportunity of enlarging upon his supposed 
ternaty, and ill-treatment of his best fnends I was so much hurt, 
and had my pnde so much roused, that 1 kept away from him for 0 
rad perhaps, might have kept away much longer, nay, gone 
to S^and without seeing him again, had not wx fortunately met 

^ps hablT^^'^^ ^mhappy chances arc human fnend- 


On Friday, TVlay 8. I dined with him at Mr Langton’s I was 
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reserved and silent, which I suppose he perceived, and might re- 
collect the cause. After dinner, when Mr. Langton was called out of 
the room, and we were by ourselves, he drew his chair near to mine, 
and said m a tone of conciliating courtesy, “Well, how have you 
done?” BOSWELL: “Sir, you have made me very uneasy by your 
behaviour to me when we last were at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. 
You know, my dear Sir, no man has a greater respect and affection 
for you, or would sooner go to the end of the world to serve you. 

Now to treat me so ” He insisted that I had mtemipted 

him, which I assured him was not the case ; and proceeded — “ But 
why treat me so before people who neither love you nor me?” 
JOHNSON “Well, I am sorry for it. I’ll make it up to you twenty 
different ways, as you please” boswell: “I said to-day to Sir 
Joshua, when he observed that you tossed me sometimes — I don’t 
care how often, or how high he tosses me, when only friends are 
present, for then I fall upon soft ground: but I do not like fallmg 
on stones, which is the case when enemies are present — I think this 
a pretty good image, Sir.” Johnson: “Sir, it is one of the happiest 
I have ever heard.” 

When Mr. Langton returned to us, the “flow of talk” went on. 
An eminent authour being mentioned, — ^Johnson: “He is not a 
pleasant man His conversation is neither instructive nor brilliant. 
He does not talk as if impelled by any fulness of knowledge or 
“^vivacity of unagmation His conversation is hkc that of any other 
sensible man. He talks with no wish either to inform or to hear, 

but only because he thinks it does not become to sit in a 

company and say nothmg ” 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of Addison having 
distinguished between his powers m conversation and in writing, 
by saymg, “ I have only nme-pence m my pocket , but I can draw 
for a thousand pounds;” — ^Johnson* “He had not that retort 
ready, Sir, he had prepared it beforehand.” langton: (tummg 
to me,) “ A fine surmise. Set a thief to catch a thief ” 

Johnson called the East-Indians barbanans -boswell: "You will 
'’^cept the Chmese, Sir?” Johnson: “No, Sir” boswell: “Have 
they not arts?” Johnson* “They have pottery.” boswell: “What 
do you say to the written characters of their language?” Johnson: 
“ Sir, they have not an alphabet They have not been able to form 
what all other nations have fonned ” boswell: “There is more 
learning m their language than in any other, from the immense 
number of their characters.” Johnson: “It is only more difiScult 
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from it» rudcnew; ** there it more labour in hermng dov-m b tree 
xsnth a ttone than trtth on tuc ” 

On Saturday, Ma> 9, tsc dmed by ourfel\"ct at the Mitre, ac- 
cordmg to old custorru There tras, on there occanom, a little 
circurnatance of kind attention to Mrt Williarm, which must not 
be omitted Before coming out, and lea\nng her to dine alone, he 
gave her her choice of a chicken, a aweetbread, or any other little 
nice thing, which was carefully »cnt to her from the tavern ready- 
drest. 

Our conveiaation to-da> , 1 know not how, turned, I think, for 
the onl> time at any length, during our long acquaintance, upon 
the acnsuol intercourse between the sexes, the delight of which he 
ascribed chiefly to unaginntioru "Were it not for imagination. Sir, 
(said he.) a man would be as happy m the arms of a Chambermaid 
as of a Duchess, But such is the adventitious charm of foncj , that 
we find men who ha\c violated the best prinaples of society* and 
ruined their fame and their fortune, that they might possess a 
woman of rank,*' It would not be proper to record the particulars of 
such a comersation m moments of unreserved frankness, when 
nobody was present on whom it could have any hurtful effect 

“From grave to gay, from hvel> to severe,'’— wc were soon 
engaged m very different speculation, humbly and rev*erentlj 
considering and wondermg at the universal m>*stcry of all things, 
as our imperfect faculties can now judge of them, “There are (said 
he) innumerable questions to which the Inquisitive mmd can m 
this state receive no tinswcr Why do you and I exist? ^Vhy was this 
world created? Since it was to ^ created, why was It not created 
sooner?'* 

On May the 13th, at Mrs Thrale's, at Streatham, talking of 
divorces, I asked if Othello's doctrine was not plausible 

" He that 11 robb'd, not wanting what is stolen, 

Let him not know’t, and he’s not robbed at all ” 

Dr Johnson and Mrs Thralc jomed agamat this jotissos* “Ask 
jmy man if he’d wish not to know of such an mjur> “ boswell 
ould you tell your friend to malce hun unhappy?*^ Joii>fsov 
'Perhaps, Sir, I should not, but that would be from prudence on 
^own account A man would tell his father ’’ noswixL- “Yes, 
he would not have spurious children to get any share of 
toe fan^y mhentance “ mks thrale "Or he would tell his 
brother ’ BOswEix “ Certainly, fajs e/der brother.” joins'SoN “You 
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would tell your fnend of a woman’s infamy, to prevent his marrying 
a whore . there is the same reason to tell him of his wife’s mfidehty 
when he is married, to prevent the consequences of imposition. 
It is a breach of confidence not to tell a friend.” boswell: “Would 

you tell Mr. ?” (naming a gentleman who assuredly was. not in 

the least danger of such a miserable disgrace, though mamed to a 
fine woman.) Johnson: “No, Sir; because it would do no good; 
he is so sluggish, he’d never go to parliament and get through a 
divorce.” 

He said of one of our friends, “He is r uinin g himself without 
pleasure A man who loses at play, or who runs out his fortune at 
court, makes his estate less, in hopes of making it bigger . (I am sure 
of this word, which was often used by him.) but it is a sad thing 
to pass through the quagmire of parsimony, to the gulph of ruin. 
To pass over the flowery path of extravagance, is very well.” 

Amongst the numerous prmts pasted on the walls of the dining- 
room at Streatham, was Hogarth’s “Modem Midnight Con- 
versation.” I asked bun what he knew of Parson Ford, who makes 
a conspicuous figure in the riotous group. JOHNSON “ Sir, he was 
my acquaintance and relation, my mother’s nephew. He had 
purchased a hving in the country, but not simoniacally. I never saw 
him but m the country. I have been told he was a man of great 
parts; very profligate, but I never heard he was impious ” boswell. 
“Was there not a story of his ghost having appeared?” Johnson: 
“Sir, it was believed. A waiter at the Hummums, m which house 
Ford died, had been absent for some time, and returned, not 
knowing that Ford was dead. Going down to the cellar, according 
to the story, he met him; going down again, he met him a second 
time. When he came up he asked some of the people of the house 
what Ford could be doing there. They told him Ford was dead. The 
waiter took a fever, in which he lay for some time. When he 
recovered, he said he had a message to dehver to some women 
from Ford ; but he was not to tell what, or to whom. He walked out , 
he was followed; but somewhere about St. Paul’s they lost him. 
He came back, and said he had delivered the message, and the 
women exclaimed, ‘Then we are all undone 1’ Dr. Pellet, who was 
not a credulous man, inquired mto the truth of this story, and he 
said, the evidence was irresistible. My wife went to the Hummums ; 
(it is a place where people get themselves cupped.) I believe she 
went with mtention to hear about this story of Ford At first they 
were unwilling to tell her; but, after they hod talked to her, she 
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camo «way satisfied that it vrru true To be sure* the man had n 
fever, end this \'i5ion may ha\e been the be^^mning of it. But if 
the message to the women, nnd their beha\nour upon it, were true 
as related, there \vaa something supernatural. That rests upon his 
word , nnd there it remams *' 

After Mrs. Thialc was gone to tied, Johnson and I sat up late. 
We resumed Sir Joshua Hejmolds'a argument on the preceding 
Sunday, that a man would be virtuous, though he had no other 
motive than to preserve his character jotivsov* " Sir, it is not true , 
for ns to this world, vice docs not hurt a man’s character ” nostN’txt.: 
“Yes, Sir, debauching a fnend'a wife wall " joirs'soN* “No, Sir. 
Who thinks the worse of For u?” Doswnx '* Lord svas 


not his fneniL*’ joitKSOS ‘“That is onlj a circumstance, Sir; a 
slight dutmction He could not get into the house but by Lord 
— — A man is chosen Knight of the shire, not the less for having 
debauched ladies “ nosvrXU- "What, Sir, if he debauched the ladies 
of gentlemen in the county, wall not there be a general tetentment 
against him?” Jo^Kso^. “No, Sir. He will lose those particulor 
I Ectjticmcn, but the rest will not trouble tlicir heads about it," 
(warmly) BOsnixx. “Well, Sir, I cannot think so " JOIUVson 
**Nay, Sir, there is no talking with a man who will dispute what 
e^ry body knows, (angrily ) Don’t you know this ? ” doswtll 
“No, Sir, and I wish to thmk better of >*our country than jtju 
represent it I knew in Scotland a genUeman obliged to Icav c it for 
debauching a lady , and m one of our covuiUts an Eail’s brother lost 
his election, because he had debauched the lady of another Earl In 
that county, and destroyed the peace of a noble famijj " 

Still he would not yield, He proceeded “ Will j-tm not allow , Sir, 
that vice docs not hurt a man’s character so os to obstruct his 

prosperity in hfe, when you know that wtw loaded with w calth 

tmd honours, a man who had acquired his fortune by such crimes, 
that his consciousness of them impelled him to cut his own throat ? ” 
Bosi;^ “You wm recofiect, Sir, that Dr Kobertson said, he cut 
to throat because he was weary of sriU life, httJe things not being 
^arat to move hu great mmd ’’ JOH^'soN (very angry,) “Nay, 
Sir, what stuff is this ? You had no more this opmion after Robertson 
It, before. I know nothing more offensive than repeating 
what one knows to be foolish things, by way of conunumg a dispute, 

answer,— to make him y-our butt! " fangner 

to siL^TTt, ^ intention as you seem 

to suspect, I had not indeed Might not this nobleman have fdt 
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every thing ‘weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ as Hamlet says?" 
JOHNSON: "Nay, if you are to bring in gabble, I’ll talk no more. 
I will not, upon my honour." — My readers will decide upon this 
dispute. 

I staid all next day with him at Streatham. He talked a great deal 
in very good humour. 

Looking at Messrs. Dilly’s splendid edition of Lord Chesterfield’s 
miscellaneous works, he laughed, and said, “Here are now two 
speeches asenbed to him, both of which were written by me: 
and the best of it is, they have found out that one of them is like 
Demosthenes, and the other like Cicero." 

He censured Lord Karnes’s Sketches of the History of Man, 
for misrepresenting Clarendon’s account of the appearance of Sir 
George Villiers’s ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly credulous, 
W'hen the truth is, that Clarendon only says, that the story was upon 
a better foundation of credit, than usually such discourses arc 
founded upon; nay, speaks thus of the person who was reported to 
have seen the vision, "the poor man, if he had been at all leaking’,'* 
which IvOrd Karnes has omitted. He added, "in this book it is 
maintained that virtue is natural to man, and, that if we would but 
consult our own hearts, we should be virtuous. Now after con- 
sultmg our own hearts all we can, and with all the helps we have, wc 
find how few of us are virtuous. This is saying a thing which all 
mankmd know not to be true." doswell . " Is not modesty natural ? ’’ 
JOHNSON: "1 cannot say, Sir, as we find no people quite m a state 
of nature; but I think the more they arc taught, the more modest 
they are. The French arc a gross, lU-brcd, untaught people ; a lady 
there will spit on the floor and rub it with her foot. What I gained 
by being m France was, learning to be better satisfied with my own 
country Time may be employed to more advantage from nineteen 
to twenty-four, almost in any way than in travelling; when you 
set travelhng against mere negation, against doing nothing, it is 
better to be sure , but how much more would a young man improve 
were he to study dunng those years. Indeed, if a young man is 
wild, and must run after women and bad company, it is better 
this should be done abroad, as, on his return, he can break off such 
connections, and begin at home a new man, with a character to form, 
and acquamtanccs to moke. How little does travelling supply to 
the conversation of any man who has travelled, how little to 

Beauclerk?" boswell: “What say you to Lord ?’’ Johnson: 

" I never but once heard him talk of what he had seen, and that was 
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of a large icrpcnt in one of the Pynmntds of ros\\TLL' 

Wen, I happened to hear hint tcU the fame thing, v.hich made me 
mention hmi ” 

1 talked of a country life — -jotiNSON "Were I to luT in the 
country, I v.’ould not devote myielf to the ccqutsuion of populantj' , 

I vTOuId live m a much better way, much more hoppllj I would 
have mj tunc at my own command ** noswtix *'* But, Sir, la it not 
a tad thing to be at a dmnnee from nil our literary' fricndt?" 
JOHNSON " Sir, you will by and by have enough of thit corntnation, 
which now' dcbghta you ao much ” 

As he was a aealous fnend of subordination, he was at all time* 
watchful to suppress the vulgar cant against the marmers of the 
great, "High people. Sir, (taid he,) ate the best, take a hundred 
ladies of quality, you*!! find them better wmes, better mothen, 
more wfllmg to sacrifice their own pleasures to their children, than 
a hundred other women Tradeswomen (1 mean the svives of 
tradesmen) in the aty, who arc worth from ten to fifteen thousand 
pounds, are the worst creatures upon the earth, grossI> ignorant, 
and thinking vicfousness fashionable. Farmers, I think, arc often 
worthless fellows Few lords will cheat, and, if they do, they'll be 
ashamed of it farmers cheat and arc not ashamed of it they have 
kail the sensual v'lces too of the nobility’, with cheating into tlie 
rargam There is as much fornication and adultery amongst farmers 
’as amongst noblemen " boswxll "The noUon of the world. Sir, 
however, is, that the moral* of women of quality arc worse than 
those m lower stauona " JOHNSON "Yes, Sir, the liccntiousncis of 
one woman of quality mokes more noise than that of a number of 
women in lower stations , then. Sir, y'ou are to consider the malignity 
of women m the aty against women of quality, which will make 
them believe any thing of them, such as that they coll their coach- 
men to bed No, Sir, so far as I have observed, the higher in rank, 
the ncher ladies are, they arc the better instructed, and the more 
virtuous " 

On Sunday, May 17 , I presented to bun Mr Fullarton, of 
FuUarton 

He said, " Lord Chatham was a Dictator, be possessed the power 
of putting the State in motion, now there is no power all order is 
relaxed ’’ boswell' " la there no hope of o change to the better?" 
JOHNSON "Why, yes, Sir, when we ore weary of this relaxation 
So the City of London will appoint its Mayors again by seniority," 
BOSWELL "But IS not that taking a mere chance for having n good 
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or a bad Mayor?” Johnson; "Yes, Sir; but the evil of competition 
is greater than that of the worst Mayor that can come; besides, 
there is no more reason to suppose that the choice of a rabble will 
be right, than that chance will be right.” 

On Tuesday, May 19 , 1 was to set out for Scotland m the evening 
He was engaged to dine with me at Mr Dilly’s ; I waited upon him 
to renund him of his appointment and attend him thither; he gave 
me some salutary counsel, and recommended vigorous resolution 
against any deviation from moral duty, boswell: “But you would 
not have me to bind myself by a solemn obligation?” JOHNSON: 

I (much agitated,) “Whatl a vow — O, no, Sir, a vow is a hombic 
thmg, it is a snare for sin. The man who cannot go to heaven 

without a vow — may go ” Here, standing erect, m the middle 

of his library, and roUmg grand, his pause was truly a curious 
compound of the solemn and the ludicrous, he half-whistlcd in his 
usual way, when pleasant, and he paused, as if checked by religious 
awe. — Methought he would have added — to Hell — but was 
rcstramed. I humoured the dilemma “Whati Sir, (said I,) 'In 
ccclumjusserts ibitV^ ” alluding to his imitation of it, 

* And bid him go to IIcH, to Hell he goes ' 

My illustrious fnend and I parted with assurances of affectionate 
regard. 

^ He \viH go to the sky if you order him to. 
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CHAPTER X 
In Seventeen Sevfnty^ntttf 

I ARRIVED m London on Monday, March 15 . I779« 
morning nt a !atc hour, found Dr, Johnson Bitting o\cr his tea, 
attended by Mrt Dcsmoulim, Mr Levett, and a clergyTDQn, who 
had come to submit some poetical pieces to hw reiiOiion It is 
wonderful what a number and vancr> of ^vntcn, some of them 
e\*cn unltnown to him, prtn'ftlled on hU good*naturc to look o\tr 
their works, and suggest corrcctiom and impro\cmcnts My am\‘al 
mtcmiptcd for a little while the important business of this true 
representative of Bayes, upon its being resumed, I found that the 
subject under immediate consideration was a translation, >ct in 
manusenpt, of the Carmen SecuUtre of Horace, which had this >ear 
been set to musick, ond performed as n pubhek eniertammcnt m 
London, for the jomt benefit of Monsieur Philidor ond Signor 
Boreta When Johnson had done reading, the outhour asked him 
bluntly, “If upon the whole it was a good translation?*' Johnson, 
whose regard for truth was uncommonly Birict, teemed to be 
puzzled for a moment, what answer to make, os he certainlj could 
not honestly commend the performanca: with exquisite address 
he evaded the question thus, “Sir, I do not saj that it may not be 
made a very good translation *’ Here nothing whatever in favour of 
the performance was affirmed, and yet the writer was not shocked 
A prmted “Ode to the Warlike Genius of Bntam'* came next in 
review, the bard was a lank bony figure, wnth thort block hair, 
he was wnthing himself in agitation, while Johnson read, and 
Bhewmg his teeth m a grm of earnestness, exclaimed in broken 
■entcnccs, and m a keen ihorp tone, “Is that poetry. Sir? — !• it 
Pindar?'’ jonKsoN "Why, Sir, there is here a great deal of what u 
called i>octry ’’ Then turning to me the poet cried "My muse has 
not been long upon the town, and (pointing to the OdeJ it trembles 
undertbehandof the great cntick," Johnson, m atone of displeasure 
aaked him, " Why do you praise Anson ? ’’ I did not trouble him by 
asking his reason for this question He proceeded, “Here is an 
errour. Sir, you have made Genius fenunmc " — “Palpable, Sir, v 
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(cried the enthusiast) I know it. But (in a lower tone) it was to 
pay a compliment to the Duchess of Devonshire, with which her 
Grace was pleased. She is walking across Coxlieath, in the military 
uniform, and I suppose her to be the Genius of Britain.” Johnson: 

Sir, you ore givmg a reason for it; but that will not make it right. 
You may have a reason why two and two should make five; but 
they will still make but four.” 

Although I was several times with him in the course of the 
following days, such it seems were my occupations, or such my 
negligence, that I have preserved no memorial of his conversation 
till Fnday, March 26, when 1 visited him. He said he expected to 
be attacked on account of his Lives of the Poets, ” However (said he) 
I would rather be attacked than unnoticed For the worst thing 
you can do to an authour is to be silent as to his works. An assault 
upon a town is a bad thing; but starving it is still worse; an assault 
may be unsuccessful, you may have more men killed than you kill, 
but if you starve the town, you are sure of victory.” 

Talking of a friend of ours associating with persons of very 
discordant pnnciples and characters; I said he was a very universal 
man, quite a man of the world Johnson: “Yes, Sir; but one may 
be so much a man of the world, as to be nothing in the world. I 
remember a passage in Goldsmith’s Vtcar of Wakefield, which he 
was afterwards fool enough to expunge* *I do not love a man who 
IS zealous for nothing.’” boswell: “That was a fine passage.” 
JOHNSON: “Yes, Sir: there was another fine passage too, which he 
struck out: ‘When I was a young man, being anxious to distinguish 
myself, I was perpetually starting new propositions. But I soon 
gave this over; for, I found that generally what was new was 
false.’ ” I said I did not like to sit with people of whom I had not 
a good opinion Johnson* “ But you must not indulge your delicacy 
too much; or you will be a tite-h-tite man all your life.” 

During my stay in London this spring, I find I was unaccountably 
negligent in preserving Johnson’s sayings, more so than at any 
time when I was happy enough to have an opportunity of hearing 
his wisdom and wit. I, therefore, m some mstances, can only exhibit 
a few detached fragments 

Talking of the wonderful concealment of the authour of the 
celebrated letters signed Junuis, he said, “ I should have believed 
Burke to be Junius, because T know no man but Burke who is 
capable of writing these letters, but Burke spontaneously denied 
it to me. The case would have been different, had I asked him if he 
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■v\Ti$ the nutViour, a man *o questioned, as to an onon^tnous publi* 
cation, may think he has a riRht to deny it.*' 

On Saturday, April 3, 1 vitlted him at night, and found him 
sitting in Mrs Wtlltams't room, vnth her, and one nhom he 
afterwords told me was a natural son of the second l-ord Southwell 
The table had a tingular appearance, being covered wnth a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of ojutera and porter for his company, and tea 
for himself I mentioned my having heard an eminent phjatetan, 
who was himself a Christian, argue In favour of unu crsal toleration, 
and maintain, that no man could be hurt by another man’s difTcrtng 
from him in opinion joifvsov, *‘Stf, you arc to a certain degree 
hurt by knowing that c%*cn one rrum docs not believe-** 

On Wednesday', April 7, 1 dined with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, I have not marked what company was there, Johnson 
harangued upon the qualities of different Itquoni , and tpokc with 
great contempt of claret, as so weak, that ** a man would be drowned 
by It before it made him drunk," He was persuaded to dnnk one 
glass of tt, that he might judge, not from recollection, which 
might be dim, but from immediate aeniation He shook hit head, 
and said, "Poor stuff! No, Sir, claret it the liquor for boys, port 
for men, but he who aspires to be a hero (smiling) must dnnJc 
brandy In the first place, the flavour of brandy is most grateful 
to the palate, and then brandy will do looncst for a man what 
drmlcmg can do for him There are, indeed, few who arc able to 
dnnk brandy That is a power rather to be wuhed for than attained 
And yet, (proceeded he) as m all pleasure hope is a considerable 
part, 1 know not but fruition comes too quick by brandy Ilorence 
wine I thmk the worst, it is wine only to the eye, it is wine neither 
while you are drinking it, nor after you have drunk it, it neither 
pleases the taste, nor cxhUamtes the spints " I reminded him 
how heartily be and I used to dnnk wme together, when we were 
first acquainted, and how I used to have a head-acho after sitting 
up with him He did not like to have this recalled, or. perhaps, 
thinking that I boasted improperly, resoUed to have a witty stroke 
^ me "Nay, Sir, it was not the tnne that made your head ache, 
but the iCTue that 1 put mto it." boswell '"What, Sir! will sense 

make the head ache?" Johnson* "Yei, Sir, (with a smfle) when it 
IS not used to It." 

On Thursday, April 8, 1 dined with him at Mr Allan Ramsay’s, 
wth Lord Graham, and some other company We talked of 
Shakespeare a witches Johnson "They are beings of his own 
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creation; they are a compound of malignity and meanness, tvithout 
any abilities: and arc quite different from the Italian magicians. 
Kmg James says in his Decmonology ‘Magicians command the 
devils, witches are their servants.’ The Italian magicians arc 
elegant beings.” ramsay: " Opera witches, not Drury-lane witches.” 
— ^Johnson observed, that abilities might be employed in a narrow 
sphere, as in getting money, which he said he believed no man could 
do, without vigorous parts, though concentrated to a pomt. ramsay: 
"Yes, like a strong horse m a mill; he pulls better.” 

Lord Graham, while he praised the beauty of Loch-lomond, 
on the banks of which is his family seat, complained of the climate, 
and said he could not bear it Johnson. “Nay, my Lord, don’t 
talk so: you may bear it well enough. Your ancestors have borne 
It more years than I can tell.” 

Lord Graham commended Dr. Drummond at Naples as a man 
of extraordinary talents; and added, that he had a great love of 
liberty. Johnson “He is young, my Lord ; (looking at his Lordship 
with an arch snule) all boyt love liberty, till experience convinces 
them they are not so fit to govern themselves as they imagined. 
We are all agreed as to our own liberty; we would have as much of 
it as we can get' but we are not agreed as to the liberty of others; 
for in proportion as we take, others must lose I believe we hardly 
wish that the mob should have liberty to govern us. When that was 


I the case some time ago, no man was at hberty not to have candles 
in his windows.” RAMSAY: “The result is, that order is better than 
j confusion.” Johnson: “The result is, that order cannot be had but 


I by subordination.” 

On Friday, April i6, I had been present at the trial of the 
unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of frantick jealous love, 
had shot Miss Ray, the favourite of a nobleman. 

This day a violent altercation arose between Johnson and 
Beauclcrk, which having made much noise at the time, I think it 
proper, in order to prevent any future misrepresentation, to give 
a mmutc account of it. 


In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, os Judge Blackstonc 
hod done, that his being furnished with two pistols was a proof 
that he meant to shoot two persons. Mr. Beauclerk said, “No; 
for that every wise man who intended to shoot himself, took two 

pistols, that he might be sure of doing it at once. Lord ’a 

cook shot himself with one pistol, and lived ten days in great 

agony. Mr. , who loved buttered muffins, but durst not cat 
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them because they disnptted vN-lth his •tomadi, reiohcd to shoot 
himself, and then he cat three buttered muflitw for breakfast, 
before shooting hitmelf, knowing that he should not be troubled 
with indigestion , hr had two charged putoh; one was found lying 
charged upon the table by him, after he had shot himself vnih the 
other ” — Well, (said Johnson, ■ndth an ntr of triumph,) you see 
here one pistol was sufficient ” Bcauclerk replied smartly, “Because 
It happened to Vah hitru ’ And either then or a very httle afterwards , 
being piqued at Johnson’s triumphant remark, added, “Thu is 
what >*ou don’t know, and 1 do “ *nicrc was then a cessation of the 
dispute, and some minutes mtervened, during which, dinner and 
the glass went on cheerfully, when Johnson suddcnlj and abruptly 
exclaimed, "Mr Bcauclerk, how came you to talk ao petulantly to 


me, as 'Thu u what you don’t know, but what I know?’ One thing 
I knem, which jwi don’t seem to know, that you are very unci\*n *’ ’ 
beauclcrk “Because you began by being uncivil, (which ynu 
always arc )’’ 'The words m parentheses were, 1 belie\*c, not heard 
by Dr Johnson Here agom there was a cessation of arms Johnson 
told me, that the reason why he waited at first some time without 


taking any notice of nhat Mr Bcauclerk said, was because be was 
tbmlong whether he should resent it. But when he considered that 
there were present a young Lord and an eminent tratellcr, txvo men 
of the world with whom he had never dined before, he was ap- 
prehensive that they might think they had a tight to take such 
liberties with him as Bcauclerk did, and therefore resolved he would 
not let It pass, adding, “that he would not appear a coward '* A 
^le while after thu, the conversation turned on the t'lolence of 
Hackman's temper Johnson then said, “It was his business to 
«wimartif his temper, as my fnend, Mr Bcauclerk, should lm*e 
done some tune ago “ deaocuerk “I should Icam of you, Sir “ 
JOHNSON "Sir, you have gi\*en me opportunities enough of learning, 
I have been in your company No man \ovo% to be treated 

Tt, (v.nth a polite inclination towards 

jolmstm ) Sir, you have tmown me twenty years, and however 
may have treated others, you may be sure I could never treat you 

"S-r. you h.« more thrm rm 
nearly Thm it aided, end Beeuderl’e coech oot hm-mg eome 

miU I, late, Dr Johiuon end tmothcr gentlemen eat 

“ '*“= Saturday ae'nn.ght 
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After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the following par- 
ticulars of his conversation; 

“I am always for getting a boy forward m his learning; for that 
is a sure good. I would let him at first read any English book which 
happens to engage his attention; because you have done a great 
deal, when you have brought him to have entertainment from a 
book. He’ll get better books afterwards.” 

” Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line of his projected life 
of the Duke of Marlborough. He groped for materials; and thought 
of It, till he had exhausted his mind. Thus it sometimes happens 
that men entangle themselves in their own schemes.” 

"To be contradicted, in order to force you to talk is mighty 
unpleasing. You shine, indeed; but it is by being ground.” 

Of a gentleman who made some figure among the LttcraU of his 
time (Mr. Fitzherbcrt,) he said, “What eminence he had was by 
a felicity of manner; he had no more leammg than what he could 
not help.” 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk’s, 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Jones (afterwards Sir William,) 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Paradise, and Dr. Higgins. I 
mentioned that Mr. Wilkes had attacked Gamck to me, as a man 
who had no friend Johnson; believe he is nght, Sir, 01 (plXoi, 
0^ (plXog—Bc had friends, but no fnend Gamck was so diffused, 
he had no man to whom he wished to unbosom himself He found 
people always ready to applaud him, and that always for the same 
thing; so he saw life with great uniformity ” I took upon me, for 
once, to fight with Goliath’s weapons, and play the sophist — 
” Garrick did not need a friend, as he got from every body all he 
wanted. What is a friend? One who supports you and comforts 
you, while others do not. Friendship, you know, Sir, is the cordial 
drop, ‘to make the nauseous draught of life go down.’ but if the 
draught be not nauseous, if it be all sweet, there is no occasion for 
that drop,” Johnson; ” Many men would not be content to live so, 
I hope I should not. They would wish to have an intunatc fnend, 
with whom they might compare minds, and cherish private virtues,” 
One of the company mentioned Lord Chesterfield, os a man who 
had no fnend, Johnson: "There were more materials to make 
friendship in Garrick, had he not been so diffused ” boswell: 
" Garrick was pure gold, but beat out to thin leaf. Lord Chesterfield 
was tinsel.” Johnson " Gamck was a very good man, the chccrfulest 
man of his age; a decent liver in a profession which is supposed 
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to give Indulpeiice to tnd a man rivo jw a^aj- 

fjtdy, money acqosrcd by KvmuU lit began tl»t 'W'tld ^ith a 
great hunt^ tor money', tltc *on of a half*p»y o^Kter, btr^ in a 
fajnjiT ^^hwe itoJy 'k« to make f(nir*pence do n moeb ti tnlwra 
made fout-pctioe halfSKon^ do But, xhen he Had got nmf>7, bo 
was verj' liberal *’ I prttumed to annnatl\en cm UU nilo^y on 
Gamck, m hu />c/r ^fiftt Pextt "You «y, Sw. hU deith coltpfed 
the gaiety of wuons ” joJiNStn: **1 could rot have wid morr nor 
leji It li the tnnh, rtUf'irA not rjfjrxici'mi, and bis drJth did 
ecltpte, It was like a itortm*' nosss-tu,* ‘’But why naitonr? Did h(» 
gaiety extend further than W* own nation?'* )ntt*'ttr<t ‘’Why, 
Sir, iome wraggeranon mint be allowed tktider, ruttom mat be 
aaid — if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, and to have rawty,— * 
which they hii\c not* Ycu art an eaccptiori, though Come, tmtle* 
tntn, Itt uj candidly admit that thete U one Scotchmm who 1* 
thterfuL" nEAudJEHK “ But ht w a very unnatural ScotchTnan *' 


I, howes-cr, continued to think the compltmcnt to CirticV htX'rr* 
boficaliy untrue. Hu acting had ceased aomettme lieffur hit death, 
at any rate he bad acted m Ireland, tmt a thori time, at an r^rly 
penod of hi* fife, and ncser in Scotland I objected aim to xthsX 


appear* an anticlnwa-x of praise, when contmted with tlie prttrding 
paiwcynck,— “and dlirnmshed the publidc stock of hamilot 
pleasure I "—-"It not harmlnt p/rotvrr uer> tame?” joits-spv, 
"Nay, Sir, harmless pleasure is the higlitst praue. PJcjsufc t* a 
word of dubious import, pleasure is in general dangerous, and 
peracious to sirtuc, to be able thereTort to furnish pleaium ihat 
is hannfess, pleasure pure and tmallo>Td, ,* as great a power at man 

^ perhaps, m mgemom a defence as etmJd 

be made, atfll, howe%er, 1 was notaatisSed. 

A ccfcbratcd wit being mentioned, he aajd, “One may ,:,y of 

.n, . “ «mP!my ttithhim, hoi nnti ptm-ntJ 

to ''f- b™ 

to t«d. „ 

hTpZu^™’ “ s 


Talking of the cfTectJ of dnnktnc, he ssud 
pracbstd with great * ne *ajd, Drmktng may he 

he I* intoxicated, has not the art ^ ^ j himtclf srhen 

Wpens occasionally to get dnmk 

miy get dnmk, readily enough goes m to a new 
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company, which a man who has been drinking should never do. 
Such a man will undertake any thing; he is without skill in in- 
ebriation. I used to slink home when I had drunk too much. A man 
accustomed to self-examination will be conscious when he is drunk, 
though an habitual drunkard will not be conscious of it. I Icncw a 
physician, who for twenty years was not sober; yet in a pamphlet, 
which he wrote upon fevers, he appealed to Garrick and me for his 
vindication from a charge of drunkenness. A bookseller (naming 
him) who got a large fortune by trade, was so habitually and 
equably drunk, that his most intimate fnends never perceived 
that he was more sober at one time than another.” 

Talking of celebrated and successful irregular practisers in 
physick, he said, “Taylor was the most ignorant man I ever knew, 
but sprightly Ward, the dullest. Taylor challenged me once to talk 
Latin with him; (laughing.) I quoted some of Horace, which he 
took to be a part of my own speech. He said a few words well 
enough.” heauclerk; “I remember. Sir, you said, that Taylor 
was an instance how far impudence could carry ignorance.” — 
Mr. Beauclcrk was very entertaining this day, and told us a 
number of short stones in a lively elegant manner, and with that air 
of the world which has I know not what impressive effect, ns if there 
were something more than is expressed, or than perhaps we could 
perfectly understand, As Johnson and I accompanied Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his coach, Johnson said, “There is in Dcauclerk a 
predominance over his company, that one docs not like. But 
he is a man who has lived so much in the world, that he has a 
short story on every occasion ; he is always ready to talk, and is never 
exhausted.” 

On May 3rd I set out for Scotland. 
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CHAPTER Xt 

Fmihrr Ccrtvtrjaitfnf t'tt Sn/nt^-nt^rf 

On Movoa\, October 4 , 1779» ^ 

-was \ip He tent for me to hb bedside, and «pr«w-d W» 

«f thb inadentai meeWifl s^ith as much viN-aaty as if he had t^rt 
m the gaiety of youth Ife called bn*Uy, ” FranV. go and get ccITec, 

and let us breaWast in spUndour'* ^ 

On Sunday, October 10, w-c dined tojrtthcr at Mr Stmhan * 
The convcmtion hanng turned on the prcx^ailinR practice nf rmnff 
to the East-Indiej in cpicst of wealth ,~]otTN?ON A tnan had 
better haiic ten thousand jwundi at the end of ten s'ears parsed in 
England, than tnenty thousand pounds at the end of ten ytirt 
passed tn India, because j-ou must compute wliat you rn-c for 
money, and 0 man who has hied ten years m India, hat ri'TO up 
ten years ofsoaaJ comfort and alt those adi'antagci which arise from 
Imng in England The mgcnious Mr Rroim, dutinfuishcd I>) the 
name of Capcbdtty Broten, told me, that he was once at the seat nf 
Lord Clive, who had returned from India wiih ETcal wraith, and 
that he shcnxd him at the door of hts bed-chamber a Jarre cJiesf, 
which he said he had once had fuff of gofd, upon which fJrown 
obsen cd, ‘ I am glad you can bear n so near your bcd<<li 3 mbrr.*’^ 
We talked of the state of the poor in London <— joirs'Wr^* 
"Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was once High-Constjiblc of 
Holbom, and had the best opportunities of knowing the state of the 
poor, told me that I under-rated the number, when I computed that 
twenty' a week, that is, above s thousand a year, died of hunper; 
not absolutely of immediate hunger; but of the wasting ind other 
disease* which arc the consequence* of hunger This happens only 
in 50 large a pkee ts London, where people are not known Wist 
we axe told about the great sums got by begging, is not true the 
trade 1* overstocked. And, you may depend upon It, there arc many 
who cannot get work A particular kind of manufacture fails* 
those who have been used to work at it, can for some tunc, work 
at nothing else You meet a man begging, you diargc him with 
idleness he says, ‘I am WTlhng to labour Wfll you give me work?' 
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— 'I cannot.’ — 'Why then you have no nght to charge me with 
idleness,’ ” 

I went home with him, and we had a long quiet conversation 

BOSWELL’ “Why, Sir, do people play this tnck which I observe 
now, when I look at your grate, puttmg the shovel against it to 
make the fire bum?” Johnson: “They play the tnck, but it does 
not make the fire bum. There is a better, (settmg the poker perpen- 
dicularly up at nght angles with the grate ) In days of superstition 
they thought, as it made a cross with the bars, it would dnve away 
the witch ” 

BOSWELL; “By associating with you, Sir, I am always gettmg 
an accession of wisdom. But perhaps a man, after knowing his own 
character — the limited strength of his own mind, should not be 
desirous of havmg too much wisdom, considering, quid valeant 
humen, how little he can carry.” Johnson. "Sir, be as wise as you 
can, let a man be ahis leettis, sapiens stbt.^ 

* Though pleas’d to see the dolphins play, 

I mind my compass and my way.* 

You may be wise in your study m the morning, and gay in company at 
a tavern in the evening. Every man is to take care of his own wisdom 
and his own virtue, without mmdmg too much what others think ” 

I mentioned to him a dispute between a fnend of mine and his 
lady, concemmg conjugal infidelity, which my fnend had mamtaincd 
was by no means so bad in the husband, as in the wife. 

JOHNSON: “Your fnend was in the right. Sir. Between a man and 
his Maker it is a different question; but between a man and his 
wife, a husband’s infidelity is nothing They are connected by 
children, by fortune, by serious considerations of community. 
Wise mamed women don’t trouble themselves about infidelity 
m their husbands; they detest a mistress, but don't mind a whore. 
My wife told me I might lye with as many women as I pleased, 
provided I loved her alone.” 

BOSWELL’ “ She was not in earnest,” 

JOHNSON " But she was; consider, Sir, how gross it is in a wife to 
complam of her husband’s going to other women, merely as women; 
it 13 that she has not enough of what she would be ashamed to avow.” 

BOSWELL: “And was Mrs. Johnson then so liberal, Sir? To be 
sure there is a great difference between the offence of infidelity in 
a man and his wife.” 

^ Cheerful to others, to himself iMse 
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tOHVSOS' “The difference i% boundless “ . 

nosu-EU- "Yes. boundless .* to propeit> »nd 
tmr^sos “The man imposes no bastards up<tn n« 

“Suppose,S.r,at^l.cfnserVC.U^^^^^^^ 

baa she any nRht to complain ot her husband i lnf,de\it> 1 
loitvsos “Sm ff refusea, *he has no rsRlvt to wmpValn 
OOSxvELt* "Then, Sir. accnrtlmj; to >a>ur doctnne e>t^ 

auch occasion a man mar nuke a note m hu podeet-booV. *nd do 
M he pleases oath t sale conscience*' 

lOiL's'SO'^ "Nay, Su, this Is ’wffd indeed (stnllmc^. you wumi^ 
consider that foniicauon is a dime in * smde man, and you j 
cannot hove more liberty by beinjj ms tried. 

He this cscnmR expressed himself strongly anintt the (toman 
Cathoheks, obsemnR, "In es-ery thmp m which they differ {tom 
us, they ate vrrong " He was even agamst the invomuon of fiinu; 
m short, he was m the humour of opposition. 

On Tuesday, October ix, I dined with him at Mr. lUrtisaj’*, 
mth Lord Newha\xn, and tome other company 

Lord Newhasen and Johnson earned on an orpumcnt for some 
trme, concerning the Middlesex election Johnson »aid, ** Parlianictit 
may be considered as bound by liw, as a man is bound where theft 
IS nobody to ue the knot. As tt ts clear that the House of Conimona 
may expel, and expel agam and again, why not allow of the powtr to 
mcapaatatc for that parliament rather than hai-e a perpetual contest 
kept up bertveen parliament and the people *' Lord Kewbsixn 
took the opposite Bide; but respectXullv »aid, "I apeak with (treat 
deference to you, Dr Johnson, I apeak to be instruclcth" TThis 
had its full effect on my fnend He bowed his head almost as low as 
the table, to a comphmentmg nobleman, and called our, " MyJLorrf, 
my Lord, I do not desire all this ceremony , let us tell our minds to one 
another quietly “ After the debate wras o\cr, he laid, "I hai’c |^t 
lights on the subject to-day, which 1 had not before." This wtm a great 
deal from him, especially as he had wntten a pamphlet upon it 
He observed, "The House of Commons was ongwaJly not it 
privilege of the people, but « check, for the Crown, on the House 
of Lords, I remember, Henry the Eighth wonted them to do some- 
thing, they hesitated m the morning, but did it in the afternoon 
He told them, ‘It is well yun did, or half j-our heads should have 
been upon Temple-bar ' But the House of Contmons is now no 
longerunderthcpowcrof the Cnrm, and therefore must be bribed " 
He added, " I have no delight in talking of pubhek afbdis " 
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Of hi'3 fellow- collegian, the celebrated Mr, George Whiteficld, 
he said, " Wlntcficld never drew as much attention as a mountebank 
docs; he did not draw attention by doing better than others, but 
by doing what was strange. Were Astlcy to preach a sermon standing 
upon his head on a horse’s back, he would collect a multitude to 
hear him; but no wise man would say he had made a better sermon 
for that. I never treated Whitcficld's ministry with contempt, I 
believe he did good. He had devoted himself to the lower classes 
of mankind, and among them he was of use. But when familiarity 
and noise claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we 
must beat down such pretensions.” 

What I have preserved of hia conversation during the remainder 
of my stay in London at this time, is only what follows . 1 told him 
that when I objected to keepmg company with a notorious inSdcl, 
a celebrated fnend of ours said to me, “ I do not think that men who 
live laxly in the world, as you and I do, can with propnety assume 
such an authonty: Dr, Johnson may, who is uniformly exemplary 
in his conduct. But it is not very consistent to shun on infidel to-day 
and get drunk to-morrow.” Johnson; “Nay, Sir, this is sad reason- 
ing. Because a man cannot be right in all things, is be to be right in 
nothing? Because a man sometimes gets drunk, is he therefore to 
steal? This doctnne would very soon bring a man to the gallows ” 

He, I know not why, shewed upon all occasions an aversion to 
go to Ireland, where I proposed to him that we should make a tour. 

) JOHNSON; “It is the lost place where I should wish to travel." 
Boswell: “Should you not like to see Dublin, Sir?” Johnson; 
"No, Sir; Dublin is only a worse capital.” boswell: “Is not the 
Giant’s- causeway worth seeing?” Johnson* “Worth seeing? yes, 
but not worth going to see ” 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation, and thus generously 
expressed himself to a gentleman from that country, on the subject 
of an UNION which artful Politicians have often had in view — “ Do 
not make an union with us, Sir. We should unite with you only 
to rob you. We should have robbed the Scotch, if they had had any 
thing of which we could have robbed them.”* 

I left London on Monday, October i8. 

* Boswell quotes about this period the following anecdote reported by 
Mr. Langton; 

“A gentleman ivho introduced bis brother to Dr. Johnson. %va3 earnest 
to recommend him to the Doctor's notice, which he did by saying, 
* When we have eat together some time, you'll find my brother grow 
■very entertaining,' — * Sir, (said Johnson,) I can wait ’ ” 
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CHAPTER Xn 
In Sevtnteen 

Monday, March i9f 17S11 I •m\cd >n London, tmd on 
Tuesday, the 20th, methun m Pkct-itrcct, v^'aHtlng, or rttthcr indeed 
mcmnR along, for his pccolur match is thus dctcribed in 0 \cr> 
just and picturesque manner, in a short Li/e of him published \cr> 
soon after his death- — “Vaicn he -wslhcd the ttrcet»,-v\hat vnth d\c 
constant roll of his head, end the concomitant motion of his 
body, he appeared to make his tvay by that motion, independent 
of his feet.'* Tlut he vitLt often much stated at while he advanced 
in this manner, may easily be believed, but it was not life to make 
sport of one *0 robust as he was Mr Langton saw him one day, m a 
fit of absence, by « sudden start, drive the load ofT a porter’s back, 
and -walk forward bnsVly, vnthout being conscious of what he had 
done The porter was t cty angry, but Stood still, ond eyed the huge 
figure with much caimestness, till he was satisfied that his wisest 
course was to be quiet, and take up his burthen ogam 

Our Bcctdcntfll meeting in the street after a long separation, was 
a pressing surpnze to us both He stepped aside with me into 
Fnlcon-coUrt, and made kind cnqmncs about my family, ond as 
vre were m a hurry going difTercot wrap's, I promised to call on him 
next day , he said he was engaged to go out m the morning " Earlj , 
Sir?" said 1 joiC'tsoN ’* Why, Sir, o London rooming docs not go 
with the sttn." 

1 found on vismng his friend, Mr Thralc, that he was now ' cry 
ill, and htd removed, I suppose by the solicitation of Mrs Thralc, 
to ft house in Grosvtnor-square. 1 was sorry to see him sadlj' 
changed in tus appearance 

He told me I nught now have the pleasure to tee Dr Johnson 
drmk wine again, for he had lately returned to it- When 1 mentioned 
this to Johnson, he said,"! dnnk It now sometimes, but not socially *'i 
The first evening that I was with him at Thrale’s, I observed be 
poured a large quantity of it into a glass, and swallowed it greedily 
Every thing about his character and manners was forcible and 
violent, there never -was any moderation, many a day did be fast, 



many a year did he refrain from wine; but when he did cat, it was 
voraciously, when he did drink wine, it was copiously. He could 
practise abstinence, but not temperance. 

Johnson’s profound reverence for the Hierarchy made him 
expect from Bishops the highest degree of decorum, he was offended 
even at their gomg to taverns; “A bishop (said he) has nothmg to 
do at a tipplmg-house. It is not indeed immoral in him to go to a 
tavern; neither would it be immoral m him to whip a top in 
Grosvenor-square; but, if he did, I hope the boys would fall upon 
him, and apply the whip to him There are gradations m conduct; 
there is morahty, — decency, — propnety. None of these should 
be violated by a bishop. A bishop should not go to a house where he 
may meet a young fellow leading out a wench.” boswell* “But, 
Sir, every tavern does not admit women.” Johnson . “ Depend upon 
it, Sir, any tavern will admit a well-drest man and a well-drest 
woman ; they wdl not perhaps admit a woman whom they see every 
mght walking by their door, m the street. But a well-drest man may 
lead m a well-drest woman to any tavern m London. Taverns sell 
meat and dnnk, and will sell them to any body who can eat and can 
dnnk. You may os well say, that a mercer will not sell silks to a 
woman of the town.” 

Johnson, and his fnend, Beauclerk, were once together in 
company with several clergymen, who thought that they should 
appear to advantage, by assuming the lax jollity of mm of the 
world, which, as it may be observed m similar cases, tliey earned 
to noisy excess. Johnson, who they expected would be mtertained, 
sat grave and silent for some time; at last, turning to Beauclerk, he 
said, by no means m a whisper, “This merriment of parsons is 
mighty offensive.” 

On Fnday, March 30 , 1 dmed with him at Sir Joshua Beynolds’s, 
with the Earl of Charlemont, Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr Ehot, of 
Port-Eliot, Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton; a most agreeable 
day, of which I regret that every circumstance is not preserved; but 
It is imreasonable to require such a multipUcation of felicity 

Mr. Ehot, with whom Dr Walter Harte had travelled, talked to 
us of his History of Giistavus Adolphus, which he said was a very 
good book m the German translation. Johnson “Harte was 
excessively vain. He put copies of his book in manuscript into the 
hands of Lord Chesterfield and Lord Granville, that they might 
revise it. Now how absurd was it to suppose that two such noblemen 
would revise so big a manuscript. Poor manl he left London 
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the day of the publicauon of hu book, that he mipht be out of the 
way of the great pnutc he was to receive j and he was ashamed 
to return, when he found how 31 his book had luccccdcd It was 
unlucky in coming out on the same da) with Robertson’* Iltstory 
of Scotland His hushandr), however, is good” boswtll: ”So 
he was fitter for that than for hcroick histor) he did well, when he 
turned his sword into a plough*sharc *’ 

Mr Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his country, 
which the Cornish fishermen dnnk. They call it Mahosony^ and it 
is made of two parts gin, and one part treacle, well beaten together. 

I begged to have some of it made, which was done wnh proper 
skill by Mr Eliot. I thought it very good liquor, and said it was a 
counterpart of what is colled Athol Rornd^c m the Highlands of 
Scotland, whndi is a mixture of whisky and honey Johnson said, 
“that must be a better liquor than the Cornish, for both its com- 
ponent parts arc better” He also observed, '* hfahoj;cn\ must be 
a modem name, for it is not long since the wood called mahogany 
was known in this country ” I mentioned his scale of liquors*— 
darct for boys, — port for men, — brandy for heroes “Then (said 
Mr Burke) let me hav e claret I love to be a boy , to hav e the careless 
gaictyof boyish days "joirvsoN “ I should drink claret too, if it would 
give me that, but it does not it neither makes boy* men, nor men 
boys You'll be drowned by it, before it has any cETcct upon you ” 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph m the newspapers, 
that Dr Johnson wus learning to dance of Vestns Lord Charlcmont, 
TocsViaEig to eatatt brum to taVs, propostiV m a wVnspcr, tViat he sViouid 
be asked, whether it w-as true ** Shall I ask him ? ” said hi* Lordship 
We were, by a great majonty, dear for the experiment Upon which 
his Lordship very' gravely, and with a courteous oir sstd, “Pmj, 
Sir, 13 It true that you are toking lessons of Vestns?" This was 
risking a good deal, and required the boldness of a General of 
Irish Volunteer* to make the attempt Johnson was at first startled, 
and in some heat answered, “ How can yxiur Lordship ask so simple 
a question?’' But immediately recovering himself, whether from 
unwiBuigness to be deceived, or to appear deceived, or whether 
from real good humour, he kept up the joke “ Nay, but if any body 
were to answer the paragraph, and contradict it, I’d have a reply, 
and Tvould say, that he who contradicted it was no friend either to 
Vestns or me. For why should not Dr Johnson add to hu other 
power* a little corporeal agihty? Socrates learnt to dance at an 
advanced age, and Cato leamt Greek at an advanced age. Then it 
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might proceed to say, that this Johnson, not content with dancing 
on the ground, might dance on the rope; and they might mtroduce 
the elephant dancing on the rope. A nobleman^ wrote a play, called 
Love tn a Holhyw Tree. He found out that it was a bad one, and 
therefore wished to buy up all the copies, and bum them. The 
Duchess of Marlborough had kept one , and when he was against 
her at an election, she had a new edition of it printed, and preSxcd 
to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a rope, to shew, 
that his Lordship’s wnting comedy was as aukward as an elephant 
dancmg on a rope ” 

On Sunday, April i, I dmed with him at Mr Thrale’s, with Sir 
Philip Jennmgs Clerk and Mr. Perkins, who had the superintendence 
of Mr Thrale’s brewery, with a salary of five hundred pounds a 
year. Sir Philip had the appearance of a gentleman of anaent 
family, well advanced in life He wore his own white hair m a bag 
of goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, 
and very rich laced ruffles, which Mrs. Thrale said were old 
fashioned, but which, for that reason, I thought the more respectable, 
more like a Tory; yet Sir Phihp was then in Opposition in 
Parhament “Ah, Sir, (said Johnson,) ancient ruffles and modem 
principles do not agree ’’ Sir Phihp defended the Opposition to 
the American war ably and with temper, and I joined him He said 
the majority of the nation was against the ministry. Johnson 
“ J, Sir, am agamst the ministry; but it is for havmg too little of 
that, of which Opposition thinks they have too much Were I 
mmister, if any man wagged his finger against me, he should be 
turned out , for that which it is m the power of government to give 
at pleasure to one or to another, should be given to the supporters 
of Government If you will not oppose at the expence of losing your 
place, your opposition wiU not be honest, you will feel no serious 
gnevance; and the present opposition is only a contest to get 
f what others have. Sir Robert Walpole acted as I would do. As 
to the American war, the sense of the nation is with the mimstry. 
The majority of those who can understand is with it; the majority 
of those who can only hear is agamst it; and as those who can only 
hear are more numerous than those who can understand, and 
Opposition is always loudest, a majonty of the rabble will be for 
Opposition.” 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr Dudley Long, (now North ) 
JOHNSON. “Nay, my dear lady, don’t talk so, Mr. Long’s character 

^ William, the first Viscount Gnmston. 
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U vcrj short It u nothing He fills a chair He i8 a man of genteel 
appearance, and that is all I knorv nobody who blasts b> praise B« 
i*ou do for whcncN'er there is exaggerated praise, ever> bodj is set 
ogainit a character Thej ore prosoked to attack it Koi^ there It 
Pepys, >*ou praised that man with such disproportion, that I was 
mated to lessen him, perhaps more than he deserves Hit blood 
IS upon your bead B> the tame pnnaplcs, your malice defeats 
itself, for junr ccniurc is too \iolcnt And yet (loolung to her with 
a Icermg smile) the is the first woman in the world, could the but 
rcstram that widted tongue of hert , — she would be the onl> woman, 
could she but command that little whirligig " 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise 1 took the liberty to sa> , 
that I thought there might be verj high praise ghen to a known 
character which deserved it, and therefore it would not be ex- 
aggerated Thus, one irught say of Mr Edmund Burke, he is n 
very wonderful man jotiKSOS “ No, Sir, you would not be safe, if 
another man had a mind perversely to contradict He might answ cr, 
‘ Where IS all the wonder? Burke is, to be sure, a man of uncommon 
abilities, wnh a great quantity of matter in hw mind, and a great 
fiucncy of language m his mouth But we arc not to be stunned and 
astonished bj him.* So >*00 tec. Sir, even Burke would suffer, not 
from any fault of his own, but from your foUj ** 

Mr Thrale appeared very Icthargick to-da> I saw him again on 
Monday evemng, #t which time he was not thought to be m 
immediate danger; but early m the morning of Wednesday the 4th, 
he estpvred * 

On Saturday, Aprd 7 , 1 dined with Johnson at Mr Hoole’s mth 
Governor Bouchier and Captain Orme, both of w horn had been long 
m the East- Indies, and being men of good sense and observation, 
were v'cry entertammg Johnson defended the oncntal regulation 
of difierent casts of men, which tens objected to os totally destructive 
of the hopes of ruing in soaety by personal merit. He shewed that 
there was a prtnapU in it suffiaently plausible by analogy “We see 
(said he) m metals that there are different speaes, and so likewise 
m amraals, though one speaes may not differ very widely from 
^othw, as m the speaes of dog 3 ,-*thc cur, the spaniel, the mastiff 
i ne Bnimim are the mastiffs of mankind ” 

On Thursday, April la, I dined wnth him at a Bishop’s, where 
were Sir Joshua Rey-nolds, Mr Berenger, and some more company 
He had dined the day before at another Bishop’s I have un- 
fortunately recorded none of his conversation at the Bishop’s 
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where we dined together; but I have preserved the ingenious 
defence of his dining twice abroad in Passion-week. "Why, Sir, 
a Bishop's calling company together in this week, is, to use the 
vulgar phrase, not the thing. But you must consider laxity is a bad 
thing; but preasencss is also a bad thing; and your general character 
may be more hurt by preciseness than by dining with a Bishop in 
Passion-week, There might be a handle for reflection. It might be 
said, ‘ He refuses to dine with a Bishop in Passion-wcek, but was 
three Sundays absent from church.”’ boswell: "Very true, Sir. 
But suppose a man to be uniformly of good conduct, would it not 
be better that he should refuse to dme with a Bishop in this week, 
and so not encourage a bad practice by his example?” Johnson. 
^'Why, Sir, you arc to consider whether you might not do more 
harm by lessening the influence of a Bishop’s character by your 
disapprobation in refusmg him, than by going to him.” 

On Friday, Apnl 13, being Good-Fnday, I went to St Clement's 
church with him as usual. There I saw again his old fellow-collegian, 
Edwards, to whom I said, "I think, Sir, Dr. Johnson and you meet 
only at Church.” “ Sir, (said he,) it is the best place we can meet in, 
except Heaven, and I hope wc shall meet there too.” Dr. Johnson 
told me, that there was very little communication between Edwards 
and him, after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. "But 
(said he, smiling) he met me once, and said, * I am told you have 
written a very pretty book called The Rambler.* I was unwilling that 
he should leave the world m total darkness, and sent him a set." 

Mr. Bcrcnger visited him to-day, and was very pleasing. We 
talked of an evening society for conversation at a house in town, 
of which we were all members, but of which Johnson said, " It will 
never do, Sir There is nothing served about there, neither tea, 
nor coflTee, nor lemonade, nor any thing whatever; and depend 
upon It, Sir, a man does not love to go to a place from whence he 
comes out exactly as he went in.” 1 endeavoured for argument’s 
sake, to maintain that men of learning and talents might have 
very good intellectual society, without the aid of any little gratifi- 
cations of the senses. Bcrcnger joined with Johnson, and said, that 
without these any meeting would be dull and insipid He would 
therefore have all the slight refreshments; nay, it would not be 
amiss to have some cold meat, and a bottle of wine upon a side- 
board. "Sir, (said Johnson to me, with an air of triumph,) Mr. 
Bercnger knows the world. Every body loves to have good things 
furnished to them without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, 
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that M the did not chomc to have card*tahlcs, the thould have R 
profusion of the best rweetmeatt, and she ■vvTJuld be rure to ba\e 
company cnouRh come to her '* 

On Sunday . April 1 5, bemcEastcr-day, after tolemn worship in St. 
Paul’s church. Hound htm alone. Dr Scott of the Commons cnrnrm 

We talked of the difference between the mode of education at 
Oxford, and that m those College* where instruction is chiefly 
com eyed by lectures Johnson* “Lectures vrerc once useful; but 
now, when all can read, and book* are *0 numerous, lecture* *re 
unnccessarj* If your attennon fells, and you miss a pan of the 
lecture, it 13 lost, y'ou cannot go back as you do upon a book “ Dr 
Scott agreed wath him “But yet (nud 1 ), Dr Scott, you yourself 
gave lectures at Oxford " He smiled “You laughed then (said I) 
at those who came to you,” 

Dr Scott left us, and soon afterward* we went to dinner Our 
company consisted of Mr* Williams, Mrs Desmoulm*, Mr. 
Lcsctt, Mr Allen, the printer, (Mr Macbcan,) and Mrs Hall, 
lister of the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, a* t 
thought, both m figure and manner Johnson produced now , for the 
fim tune, some handsome tUter lalvera, which he told me he had 
bought fourteen year* ago, »o it was n great day I was not a little 
amused by obsenmg Allen perpetually struggling to talk m the 
manner of Johnton, like the little frog In the fable blowing himself 
up to resemble the stately ox. 

I tnentioned a kind of religious Robinhood Society, which met 
every Sunday evening at Coachmakcn’-hall. for free debate, and 
that the subject for thi* mght was, the text which relate*, with other 
miracle* which happened at our SAViotm’s death, “And the gTa\‘es 
were opened, and many bodle* of the aamu which »lept arose, and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many ” Mrs. Hall laid it was a veiy 
cunou* subject, and she •bould like to hear it di»cu»sed JOHNSON- 
(somewhat warmly ) “ One would not go to such a pUce to hear it.— 
one would not be seen In such a place— to give countenance to such 
a meeting" I, howc\-er, resolved that I would go “But, Sir 
(taid she to Johnson,) I thould like to hear you ducuts it.’’ He 
#^cd reluctant to engage m it She talked of the returrection of 
the hmnan race in general, and maintained that we shall be raued 
with the s^e bodies Johnson "Nay. Madam, we ace that it is 
not to be the aame body, for the Scripture uses the iUustrarion of 
gram sown, and we know that the gram which grow* is not the 
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same with what is sown. You cannot suppose that we shall rise with 
a diseased body; it is enough if there be such a sameness as to dis- 
tinguish identity of picrson.” She seemed desirous of knowing more, 
but he left the question in obscurity. 

Of apparitions, he observed, “A total disbelief of them is adverse 
to the opinion of the existence of the soul between death and the last 
day; the question simply is, whether departed spirits ever have the 
power of makmg themselves perceptible to us. a man who thinks 
he has seen an appanbon, can only be convinced himself; his 
authority will not convince another; and his conviction, if rational, 
must be founded on being told something which cannot be known 
but by supernatural means ” 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of which I had never 
heard before, — being called, that is, hearing one’s name pronounced 
by the voice of a known person at a great distance, far beyond the 
possibility of being reached by any sound uttered by human organs. 
"An acquaintance, on whose veracity I can depend, told me, that 
walking home one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himself called 
from a wood, by the voice of a brother who had gone to America; 
and the next packet brought accounts of that brother’s death." 
Macbean asserted that this inexplicable calling was a thmg very well 
known Dr. Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he was 
tummg the key of his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly 
call — Sam She was then at Lichfield; but nothing ensued. 

On Friday, April 20, I spent with him one of the happiest days 
that I remember to have enjoyed in the whole course of my life. 
Mrs Garrick, whose gnef for the loss of her husband was, I believe, 
as smeere as wounded affection and admiration could produce, had 
this day, for the first time since his death, a select party of his 
friends to dine with her. The company was. Miss Hannah More, 
who lived with her, and whom she called her Chaplam; Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Burney, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We found ourselves very 
elegantly entertained at her house in the Adelphi, where I have 
passed many a pleasing hour with him "who gladdened life.” 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in fond 
remembrance, but I do not find much conversation recorded. What 
I have preserved shall be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mb. Thomas Hollis, the 
strenuous Whig, who used to send over Europe presents of 
democratical books, with their boards stamped with daggers and 
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ap. ofliberty. Ur, Carter Mid. "He w« » be-l ">?"• “ 
ulkmd.arit<.bly ” )onNSO>J “Pohl pohl Madam; wbo is ihc vrotM 
for being talked of uncharitably ? Be»idei, he o dull poor creature 

u ever lived- and I believe he v-ould not have done harro to a man 
whom he knc^v to be of ^■er> opposite pnnaplcs to hi« own i 
remember once at the Society of Arts, when an 
to be drawn up. he pomted me out as the man who could do it best 
This, you will observe, was kindness to me I howesTr slipi avra> 


and escaped it ’* 

htrs Carter hanng said of the same person, ** I doubt he was an 
Atheist.” joiiNsov ”I don’t know that lie might perhaps hose 
become one, if he had had time to npen, (smiling) He might haw 
exuberaitd mto an Atheist ” 

In the ci-cnmg we had a large cotnpanj in the drswtng-room; 
sev-eral ladies, the Bishop of KflUloc, Dr Percy, Mr. Chambcrlo>*ne, 
of the Treasury, &c. &c. Somcbod> said, the life of a mere hierary 
man could not be itry entertaining joiittso'^ . *' But it certainly may 
This is n remark which has been made, and repeated, without 
justice, why should the life of o literary man be less entertaining 
than the life of an^ other man? Are there not as interesting varieties 
In such a Ufc? As a hterary life u ma> be very entertaining” 
BoswELt. ” But It must be better surcl> , when it is dn crsified with 
0 little actitc vanety — such as his hawng gone to Jamaica. — or— 
his having gone to the Hebndes ” Johnson was not displeased at this. 

Talking of a scry respectable authour, he told us a cunous 
circumstance m his life, which was, that he had mamed a printer’s 
devil WEVWixa ** h Prurner’s devil, Shi \Wi> , 1 'tbcfuBVt a pilnlcy » 
devil was a creature with a black face and in rags ” joitssov 
“yes, Sir But I suppose he had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her (Then looking very tenous, and \ery earnest) 
And she did not disgrace him , — the woman had a bottom of good 
sense " The word bottom thus introduced, was so ludicrous when 
contrasted with his gravity, that moat of us could not forbear 
tittering and laughing, though I recollect that the Bishop of 
Kilialoe kept his countenance w-ith perfect steadiness, while Miss 
Hannah More slyly hid her face behind n lady’a back who »at on 
the same settee with her Hia pnde could not bear that any ex- 
pression of his should excite ndicule, when he did not intend it; 
he therefore resolved to assume and ciercito despotick power, 
glanced sternly around, and called out m n strong tone, ” Where’s 
the roemment?” Then collecting himself, and looking awful, to 
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mtdtc US feel how he could impose restraint, and as it were searching 
his mind for a still more ludicrous word, he slowly pronounced, 
" I say the woman was fundamentally sensible as if he had said, hear 
this now, and laugh if you dare. We all sat composed as at a funeral. 

On Tuesday, May 8, 1 had the pleasure of again dining with him 
and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly’s No negoaation was now required 
to bring them together; for Johnson was so well satisfied with the 
former interview, that he was very glad to meet Wilkes again, who 
was this day seated between Dr. Beattie and Dr Johnson; (between 
Truth and RcasoUt as General Paoli said, when I told him of it.) 
WILKES’ “I have been thmking, Dr Johnson, that there should be 
a bill brought into parliament that the controverted elections for 
Scotland should be tried m that country, at their own Abbey of 
Holy-Rood House, and not here; for the consequence of trying 
them here is, that we have an inundation of Scotchmen, who come 
up and never go back again. Now here is Boswell, who is come upon 
the election for his own coimty, which will not last a fortnight.” 
JOHNSON: “Nay, Sir, I sec no reason why they should be tried at 
all; for, you know, one Scotcliman is as good os another.” wilkes; 
“Pray, Boswell, how much may be got in a year by an Advocate 
flt the Scotch bar?” boswell; “I believe, two thousand pounds,” 
WILKES : “ How can it be possible to spend that money in Scotland ? ” 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, the money may be spent in England; but 
there is a harder question If one man in Scotland gets possession of 
two thousand pounds, what rcihains for all the rest of the nation?” 
WILKES: “You know, in the last war, the immense booty which 
Thurot carried off by the complete plunder of seven Scotch isles; 
he re-embarked with three and six-pence” 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. Wilkes censured 
it as pedantry. Johnson: “No, Sir, it is a good thing; there is a 
community of mind in it. Classical quotation is the parole of literary 
men all over the world.” wilkes* “Upon the continent they all 
quote the vulgatc Bible. Shakspeare is chiefly quoted here ; and we 
quote also Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cowley.” 

We talked of Letter-writing. joiinSon: “It is now become so 
much the fashion to publish letters, that, in order to avoid it, I 
put as little into mine as I can.” boswell- “ Do what you w-ill, Sir, 
you cannot avoid it. Should you even write as ill os you can, your 
letters would be published as curiosities: 

‘ Behold a miracle I instead of wit. 

See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil wnt.”* 
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He gave u» an entertaining account of Dtt FUntt a Vioman of tlie 
town, who, with come eccenmeJt talents and much effrontery, 
forced hertelf upon hu acquaintance ** Bet (laid he) wrote her own 
Lije in verse, which she brought to me, vaihing lint t would furntih 
her with a Preface to iL (LflUghing ) I used to ia> of her, tliat »hc 
wn* generally tlui and drunkard ,--occasionalIi, whore and thief 
She had, however, genteel lodgings, a spmnct on whicli she placed, 
and a boy that walked before her chair Poor Bet tvai taken up on 
a charge of stealing a counterpane, and tried at the Old Bailej Chief 

Justice , who loved a Wench, summed up favourablj , and the was 

acquitted After which, Bet said, with a gay and sathfied air, ‘Now 
that the counterpane Is my otat, I ahall make a petticoat of it * '* 
Talking of oratory, Mr Wilkes described it os accompanied with 
all the charms of poetical expression JojtvsoN. "No, Sir, otatory 
IS the power of beating down your adixrsaiy’a arguments, and 
putting better in their place *’ wTuas " But this doc* not move the 
passion* *' jottNsov "He must be a weak man, who is to be so 
moved" wilkes (naming a celebrated orator') "Amidst all the 

brillicncy of '* imagination, and the exuberance of hi* wit, 

there is a ttninge want of taste It was observed of Apellrt'a Venus, 
that her flesh seemed as If the had been nourished b> roses* his 
oratory would sometimes make one luspect that he cats potatoes and 
drink* whisky " 


Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we ere of forms in this 
country , and gave as an instance, the vote of the House of Commons 
for remitting money to pay the army In America m Portuf;al fnecn, 
when, m reality, the remittance u made not in Portugal money but 
m our specie JOHnsos " Is there not a law, Sir, against exporting 
the ^rrent com of the realm?" wilKes "Yes, Sir, but might not 
the House of Common*, in case of real evident iicccsslt> order our 
ovm current com to be sent into our own colonics?" — Here 
Johnson, with that quickness of recollection which distinguished 
him so eminently, gave the Muldlesex Patnot an odmimble retort, 
^on hi. ^ ground ..gnn,_ S„_ rt,olul,o^ of the 

Umae of Commooi «p.ri to tho low of Iho loni " mtKQ (., onot 
perceiving the application ) "God forbid. Sir " 

^ London by 

f '“"’''•O'* 'n Snd .n « .uch o numertj 

to ^ Character m the gay world, should have chosen 

many compositions of that kind ]oiinson- " Wh>, Sm, you 
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arc to consider that sermons make a considerable branch of English 
literature ; so that a library must be very imperfect if it has not a 
numerous collection of sermons* and in all collections, Sir, the 
desire of augmenting them grows stronger m proportion to the 
advance in acquisition ; as motion is accelerated by the continuance 
of the tinpetiu. Besides, Sir, (looking at Mr. Wilkes with a placid 
but significant smile,) a man may collect sermons with mtention 
of making himself better by them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk intended ' 
that some time or other that should be the case with him.'* 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. Johnson to hear, 

“ Dr. Johnson should make me a present of his Ltves of the Poets, 
as I am a poor patriot, who cannot afford to buy them.” Johnson 
seemed to take no notice of this hint; but m a little while, he called 
to Mr. Dilly, “Pray, Sir, be so good as to send a set of my Lives 
to Mr. Wilkes, with my compliments.” This was accordingly done; 
and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr. Johnson a visit, was courteously received, 
and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly himself was 
called down stairs upon business; I left the room for some time; 
when I returned, I was struck with observmg Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and John Wilkes, Esq. literally tit€-ii-tite\ for they were reclmed 
upon their chairs, with their heads leaning almost close to each other, 
and talking earnestly, in a kind of confidential whisper, of the per- 
sonal quarrel between George the Second and the ICing of Prussia. 
Such a scene of perfectly, easy sociality between two such opponents 
in the war of pohtical controversy, as that which I now beheld, 
would hove been an excellent subject for a picture. It presented 
to my mind the happy days which arc foretold in Senpture, when 
the lion shall he down with the kid. 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson and I dined 
together at several places. I recollect a placid day at Dr. Butler's, 
who had now removed from Derby to Lower Grosvenor-street, 
London ; but of his conversation on that and other occasions during 
this period, I neglected to keep any regular record, and shall 
therefore insert here some miscellaneous articles which I find in 
my Johnsonian notes. 

His disorderly habits, when “making provision for the day that 
was passing over him,” appear from the following anecdote, 
communicated to me by Mr. John Nichols: — “In the year 1763, 
a young bookseller, who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited 
on him with a subscription to his Shahspearc: and observing that 
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the Doctor made no entr> in «ny book of the lubjcribcr't name, 
’Ventured th/Bdcntly to osk, 'whether he would plc«;c to ha\ c Uic 
ficntlcnum** addreas, that it might be properly inserted in the 
printed list of tubscribers — ' / shall print no List of Subsrrihcrs,* 
■aid Johnson, -with great »bruptnc» but almost wimcdiaicly 
leconectmg himself, added, \xry complacently, ‘Sir, I ha\c two 
sxry cogent reasons for not prmtlng any list of kubjcnbcrt; — one, 
that I ha\x lost all the names, — the other, that I have *pcnt all the 
money.' ” 

Johnson could not brook, appearing to be worsted m argument, 
even when he had taken the Wrong side, to shew the force and 
dexterity of his talents When, therefore, he perctuxd that lot 
opponent gained ground, he had tccounc to tome sudden mode 
of robust «ophl3try Once when 1 was pressmg upon him wrth 
visible advantage, he stopped me thus — “ My dear Boswell, Ict’t 
have no more of this , ami'll make nothing of it, I'd rather hatx >'OU 
whistle a Scotch tunc ” 


Care, however, must be taken to distinguish between Johnson 
when he '‘talked for sretory," and Johnson when he had no desire 
but to inform and illustrate — ^"One of Johnson’s pnnapal talents 
(sajt an eminent fnend of his) was shewn m maintaining the wrong 
Bide of an argument, and m a splendid pcrsxrsion of the truth •— 
If ixu could contrive to have his fair opinion on a subject, and 
vnthout any bias from personal prejudice, or from a wish to be 
victonout m argument, it was wisdom itself, not only convincing 
but ovcrpowxnng ” * 


Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloc before his 
Lordship wt out for Ireland, hasing nussed hun the first time. 
He said, “ It would have hung hcas-y on my heart if I had not seen* 
him. No man ever paid more attenuon to another than he has done 
to me, and f hasx neglected him, not wilfullj, but from being 
^erwisc occupied Alwa>i Sir, set a high s-alue on spontaneous 
^dncM He whose mchnation prompts hun to culm ate -vour 
frien^hip of his own accord, wiU love j-ou more than one whom 
you haie been at pains to attach to you " 

Johnson told me, that he w-as once much pleased to find that a 
carpenter, who hved near him, was very ready to shew him some 

things business which be wished to see » It was paying (said 
he) respect to htcratuie ” J 8 


‘71’ ^ dmntufied with having „ , 

.ha« of weld., and „>na of thoa. dutmeuona m tha 



are the objects of ambition. He had only a pension of three hundred 
a year. Why was he not in such circumstances as to keep his coach? 
Why had he not some considerable oflSce? Johnson: “Sir, I have 
never complamed of the world, nor. do I think that I have reason 
to complam. It is rather to be wondered at that I have so much. 
My pension is more out of the usual course of things than any 
instance that I have known. Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no 
fnend to Government at the time, who got a pension without 
askmg for it. I never courted the great; they sent for me; but I 
think they now give me up. They are satisfied: they have seen 
enough of me.” Upon my observmg that I could not beheve this; 
for they must certamly be highly pleased by his conversation; 
conscious of his own supenonty, he answered, “No, Sir, great 
Lords and great Ladies don’t love to have their mouths stopped.” 
This was very expressive of the effect which the force of his 
xmderstandmg and bnUiancy of his fancy could not but produce; 
and, to be sure, they must have found themselves strangely dimm- 
ished in his company. When I warmly declared how happy I was 
at all times to hear him; — “Yes, Sir, (said he); but if you were 
Lord Chancellor, it would not be so , you would then consider your 
own dignity.” 

On Saturday, June 2, I set out for Scotland, and had promised 
to pay a visit, m my way, as I sometimes did, at Southill, in 
Bedfordshire, at the hospitable mansion of ’Squire Dilly, the elder 
brother of my worthy fnends, the booksellers, m the Poultry. 
Dr Johnson agreed to be of the party this year, with Mr. Charles 
DiUy and me, and to go and see Lord Bute’s scat at Luton Hoc. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertamty of profit with which 
authours and booksellers engage in the publication of literary works. 
JOHNSON* “ My judgement I have found is no certain rule as to the 
sale of a book.” boswell* “Pray, Sir, have you been much plagued 
with authours sending you their works to revise?” Johnson: 
“No, Sir, I have been thought a sour surly fellow.” boswell* 
“Very lucky for you. Sir, — in that respect” I must however, 
observe, that notwithstandmg what he now said, which he no 
doubt imagmed at the time to be the fact, there was, perhaps, no 
man w'ho more frequently yielded to the solicitations even of very 
obscure authours, to read their manuscripts, or more liberally 
assisted them with advice and correction. 

At Shefford I had another affectionate parting from my revered 
fnend 
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CHAPTER XIII 
In S extent ftn Ei^htj-thrtt 

C)n Fbjda\, March 21, 1783, havinp flnrvcd m I>.ondon ihtr 
lught bcforr, I was glfld to find him bc Mrs Thtalc'i house, in 
Aicyh-strcet, appearances of fncndihtp between them beinj; ititl 
kept up I was shewn into hla room, and after the first lalutauon he 
said, “ 1 am glad >'ou arc come* I am serj UL" He looked pale, and 
was distressed with a difficulty of breathmg but after the common 
enquincs he assumed his usual strong animated stjtc of con- 
versation Seeing me now for the first time as a Lmrd, or ptopneior 
of land, he began thus “ Sir, the supenonty of a country gtnilmun 
over the people upon his esute is \cr>' agreeable and he who says 
he docs not feel it to be agreeable, lies, for it must be agreeable to 
have a casual superiority ostr those who arc by nature equal With 
us '* BOswxLL “Yet, Sir, we sec great proprietors of land who 
prefer living m London" joirNsos "Wh), Sir, the plcaturc of 
Using m London, the mtcUcctual supenonty that is enjojed there 
may counterbalance the other Besides, Sir, a man ma> prefer the 
state of the country-gcnilcman upon the whole, and there 
may never be a moment when he is willmg to make the change 
to qmt London for it " He said, " h is better to ha\c fne /vr cent 
out of land, than out of money, because it It more secure, but tlic 
readiness of transfer, and promptness of interest, make many 
^plc rather choose the funds Nb>, there is another diiadvantagc 
b^onging to land, compared with money A man is not so much 
afraid of a bud creditor, as of being a hard landlord." 

TTlr connection between 

l^dJord and his tenants," jottNsoN "No. Sir, many landlords 
with us never see their tenants It is because if a landlord dnses 

money is so great, it may always be lent." 

He talked with r^ct and indignation of the factious opposition 

to me. whtlf Vi,. nM - j 'T'lce, naving come ncirci 

to „ha, ha oM prcjud.ee, teemed ,o be fenhenMg m ba 
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mind,) this Hnnovcrian family is isolde here. They have no fnends 
Now the Stuarts had friends who stuck by them so late as 1745. 
When the right of the King is not reverenced, there will not be 
reverence for those appointed by the ICing.” 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thralo that I was arrived. 
I had not seen her since her husband’s death. She soon appeared, 
and favoured me with an invitation to stay to dinner, which I 
accepted. There was no other company but herself and three 
. of her daughters, Dr. Johnson and I. 

V Tallung of conversation, he said, “There must, m the first place, 
1 be knowledge, there must be matcnals,— in the second place, 
there must be a command of words, — m the third place, there must 
1 be imagmation, to place things in such views as they are not 
commonly seen in; — and in the fourth place, there must be presence 
of mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome by failures; 
this last 13 an essential requisite; for want of it many people do 
not excel in conversation. Now I want it; I throw up the game upon 
losing a tnck.” I wondered to hear him talk thus of himself, and 
said, “ I don’t know. Sir, how this may be; but I am sure you beat 
other people's cards out of their hands.” I doubt whether he heard 
this remark. 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr. Charles Fox 
never talked with any freedom in the presence of Dr. Johnson; 
though It IS well known, and I myself can witness, that his con- 
versation is various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. Johnson’s 
own experience, however, of that gentleman’s reserve was a suffi- 
cient reason for his gomg on thus: "Fox never talks in private 
company; not from any determination not to talk, but because 
he has not the first motion. A man who is used to the applause of 
the House of Commons, has no wish for that of a private company. 
A man accustomed to throw for a thousand pounds, if set down 
to throw for sixpence, would not be at the pains to count his dice, 
Burke’s talk is the ebullition of his mind; he does not talk from a 
desire of distinction, but because his mind is full.” 

After musing for some time, he said, “ I wonder how I should 
have any enemies; for I do harm to nobody.” doswell: “In the 
^ first place. Sir, you 'will be pleased to recollect, that you set out with 
attacking the Scotch; so you got a whole nation for your enemies.” 
JOHNSON: “Why, I own, that by my definition of oats I meant to 
vex them.” doswell: “Pray, Sir, can you trace the cause of your 
antipathy to the Scotch?” Johnson: “I cannot. Sir.” doswell: 
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"Old Mr Shendan M>'a, il 'ivas bccautc they wid ChaHcs the 
Firjt," JOHKSOS "Then, Sir, old Mr Shcndan hai found out a 
very good reason,*’ 

On Sunda>, March 13, I breakfasted with Dr Johnson, who 
seemed much rches’td, havmg taken opium the night before 
He howirr protested Bgmnst it, as b remedy that shouid be 
given with the utmost reluctance, and only in extreme occcssitj 
I menttoned how commonly it was used m Turke>, and that 
therefore it could not be to pcmidous at he apprehended He 
grew warm, and aaid, "Turks take opnitn, ond Chnrttoni take 
opium, but Russell, in his account of Aleppo, tclW us, that it is as 
disgraceful m Turkey to take too much opium, as it is wuh us 
to set. drvisik, Sw, tt vi b,<svv thmcs arc exaggerated A 

gentleman was lately tcUmg in a companj where I was present, 
that m France as soon as a man of fashion tnames he takes on opera 
girl into keepmg, and thu he mentioned as a general custom 
’Pray, Sir, (said I,) how many openi girl» ma> there be?’ He 
answered, ‘About four-score * ‘Well then, Sir, (said I,) t*ou see 
there can be no more than fourscore men of fashion who can do 
this *" 


hits Desmoulms made tea, and she and I talked before him upon 
a topick which he had once borne patiently from me when we 
were by ourtciscs, — hii not complaining of the world, because 
he was not called to some great ofRcc, nor bad attained to great 
wealth. He flew into a vdolcnt passion, I confess with some justice, 
and commanded us to have done " Nobodj , (said he) has n right to 
talk in this manner, to bring before » man his ov n character, 
the c^'enta of hii life, when he does not choose it should be 
done I never have sought the world, the world was not to seek me. 
It is rather wonderful that so much has been done for me All the 
complamts which are made of the world arc unjust I nc^ cr knew 
a ^ of merit neglected ft vras gcncndly by his own fault that he 
ftffled of success A man nuy hide his head m a hole he may no 
mm the i^try. and publish a book noiv and then which nobody 
reads, and then complam he is neglected There is no reason why 
a^ person should exert himself for a man who has written a good 
he has not written it for any individual. I may as well make 

T expected to find a Miecenas, and com- 

if he did not find one Why should he complam? Thxs 
Mieccnsa has others as as be , nr mbeis ^vbo has c th e start 
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of him.’* BOSWELL: “But surely, Sir, you will allow that there arc 
men of ment at the bar, who never get practice/’ Johnson; "Sir, 
you are sure that practice is got from an opimon that the person 
employed deserves it best; so that if a man of merit at the docs 
not get practice, it is from errour, not from mjusticc. He is not 
neglected. A horse that is brought to market may not be bought, 
though he is a very good horse: but that is from ignorance, not from 
intention/’ 

On the subject of the right employment of wealth, Johnson 
observed, “ A man cannot make a bad use of his money, so far as 
regards Society, if he does not hoard it, for if he cither spends it 
or lends it out. Society has the benefit. It is m general better to 
spend money than to give it away; for industry is more promoted 
by spendmg money than by givmg it away. A man who spends 
his money is sure he is doing good with it: he is not so sure when he 
gives it away. A man who spends ten thousand a year will do more 
good than a man who spends two thousand and gives away 
eight.” 

In the evening I came to him again. 

He said, “Goldsmith’s blundering speech to Lord Shelburne, 
which has been so often mentioned, and which he really did make 
to him, was only a blunder in emphasis : ‘ I wonder they should 
call your Lordship Mahgrida, for Malagnda was a very good 
man,’ — meant, I wonder they should use Malagnda as a terra of 
reproach.” 

On Sunday, March 30, I found him at home in the evening, 
and had the pleasure to meet wnth Dr. Brocklcsby, whose reading 
and knowledge of life, and good spirits, supply him with a never- 
failing source of conversation. He mentioned a respectable gentle- 
man, who became extremely penurious near the close of his life. 
Johnson said there must have been a degree of madness about 
him. “ Not at all, Sir, (said Dr. Bocklesby,) his judgement was 
entire.” Unluckily, however, he mentioned that although he had 
a fortune of twenty-seven thousand pounds, he denied himself 
many comforts, from an apprehension that he could not afford 
them “Nay, Sir, (cried Johnson,) when the judgement is so 
disturbed that a man cannot count, that is pretty well.” 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson’s sayings, without the 
formahty of dates, as they have no reference to any particular time 
or place, 

“Raismg the wages of day-labourers is wrong; for it docs not 





^ bc««. but onlr tbcn .dUr, »nd Jdkr^» » 

a very bad thin^ n joum^d for a 0 M> u«; 

he may write upon n card ft d V ^ 

after he I great dwf of nm-e\ty , but when tmw 

’ «t »«mtacv of an acCQunt-book of * Udy wbtm I 

meoS^ joinrsos "Kccptnc tccmmis, SiM* of no 
r^Wndme hu mvn money, and baa nob^> to ^*b«n bt H 
to account, \ou won’t «t los bttf w-<iav, lieeauK have 
^tten doTsti ^t tt eost yesterday” t metiuena 
v^ho^Ebt fts he did. w that her husband could not tet hex to 
keep an account of the ttpence of the fanuly, fts »bt tbouRbi tt 
cnou^ that .he revet exceeded the turn allowed her. 

"Sir It i» fit the ahould keep on account because bet husband 
sviih« It, but I do not wt lU u« ” I mamiaintd that httpmR an 
account has this adv-aniage. that it aaiisfies a man that bu money 
has not been lost or etolcd, which he nuRbt iomeumts be ftpt to 
Imagine, weft there no written state of hvs cxpcncc, and besjdo, » 
calculation of economy lo as not to exceed one % mcotne, cannot 
be made without a view of the diffctmt artidca m ftioirei, that ore 
may sec how to retrench in some panicubua less necessary than 
others This he did not attempt to answer* 

Talking of an acquaintance of oun, whoso namniVM, which 
abounded tn ainovt tod tptcrattng top"^* unJiapptfy 

found to be tery fabulous, I menuoned Lord MamCeld'a hannp 
aiud to me, "Suppose we behesc one of whar he (clh ** 
joitjraoN “Ay, but we don’t know trfech half to bclicre By lu< 
lying we lose not only our reverence for him, but all comfort rn 
hts oomenaoon." BOsw'EU-. "May we not take It es amusing 
fiction f " joiD^soiJ " Sir, the misfortune is, that you will msensibl j 
betiev'e as much of it as you mdinc to bebese ” 

As a email proof of bit kindliness and delicacy* of fcelmg, the 
following arcuinstancc may be mentioned One cvenmR when 
we Were in the street together, and 3 told him f was going to tup 
at Mr Beauderk’a, he taid, " I’ll go mill you " After has ing w alked 
part of the way, seeming to recollect tomething, he mddtnly 
stopped, and said, " 1 cannot go, — but / n'o nor /ovf Beaiulnk tht 
lax" 
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' He said, " How few of his fnends’ houses would a man choose 
to be at, when he is sick I” He mentioned one or two. I recollect 
onlyThrale’s. 

. He observed, “There is a wicked mclmation in most people 
/ to suppose an old man decayed m his mteilects If a young or middlc- 
/ aged man, when leaving a company, does not recollect where he 
' laid his hat, it is nothing; but if the same mattenbon is discovered 
m an old man, people will shrug up their shoulders, and say, 
‘ His memory is going.’ ” 

Johnson’s dextenty m retort, when he seemed to be driven to 
an extremity by his adversary, was very remarkable Of his power 
m this respect, our common friend, Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, 
has been pleased to furnish me with an eminent instance. However 
unfavourable to Scotland, he umformly gave liberal praise to 
George Buchanan, as a wnter. In a conversation concerning the 
literary merits of the two countnes, m which Buchanan v'as 
mtroduced, a Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he should 
have an undoubted tnumph over him, exclaimed, “Ah, Dr 
Johnson, what would you have said of Buchanan, had he been an 
Enghshman?’’ — “Why, Sir, (said Johnson, after a little pause,) 
I should not have said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, 
what I will now say of him as a Scotchman, — that he was the only 
man of genius his country ever produced.’’ 

Though his usual phrase for conversation was talk, yet he 
made a distmction, for when he once told me that he dined the day 
before at a fnend’s house, with “a very pretty company;’’ and I 
asked him if there was good conversation, he answered, “No, 
Sir; we had talk enough, but no conversation; there wa^ nothing 
discussed.” 

Talkmg of the success of the Scotch m London, he imputed it 
in a considerable degree to their spirit of nationality. “You know, 
Sir, (said he,) that no Scotchman pubhshes a book, or has a play 
brought upon the stage, but there are five hundred people ready 
to applaud him.” 

Mr. Hoole told him, he was bom in Moorfields, and had received 
part of his early instruction in Grub-street. “ Sir, (said Johnson, 
smiling,) you have been regularly educated ” Havmg asked who 
was his instructor, and Mr. Hoole having answered, “My uncle, 
Sir, who was a taylor;” Johnson, recollecting himself, said, “Sir, 
I knew him; we called him the metaphysical taylor. He was of a 
club m Old-street, with me and George Psalmanazar, and some 
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other# but pta>, Sir, ww he a fiotnl lajlar?" Mr. Hoote hann? 
answered that he belrevtd he vra# too mitUcmatJcal, and trted to 
draw aquarc* and rnanglcs on hU thop-board, to that he dttl tun 
«cel m the cut of a coat, — " 1 am sorry for It, (lanl johnten,') for 
1 would have evxry man to be muter of lu» own Vnumr's ** 

He tard to Sir WUluun Scott, “The are It runmnp tnaJ aftrr 
innpvatjon, and all the builnew of the world tt to be done in a new 
way; men are to he hantred in a new w*ay , Tyburn itself it not 
from the fury of innoi-ation “ It hannp been orynied that this v.%y 
an improvement* — “ No, Sir, (tald he, eapcriy ,) it n nof an mtproi’e- 
ment, they object, that the old method drew toprther a number of 
tpectaton Sir, ciecutiom are intended to draw spectator! If they 
do not draw tpecutor#, they don't answxr their putpoie. The old 
method was most satisfactory to all patties , live pubbcli wav pmtif f d 
by a procession, the criminal was supported by it. Why is all thi* 
to be Tcvcpt away ? “ 


Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, lohnson said to t friend,' — 

Hurd, Sir, is one of a set of men who account for e\xry ihinn 

tysfematicaliy , for instance, it has been a fashion to wear tcatlct 

breeches, these merv would tcB ynu, that accordmp to causm and 

effects, no other wear could at that tunc havx been clvovtn “ He. 

howevxr, said of him at another time to the same pcntleman, “ Hurd, 

Sir, ti a man whose acquaintance is a t-aluoblc acquisition.'' 

That learned and ingcntoui Prelate it is well knowm pubhthed 

at ow penod of his hfc jlforof and Poitltco! willi a 

wiuSBish cast* Afterwards, h« Lordship hann;? thmirht 

better, came to tee his errour, and republished the work wath 4 more 

howevxr, was unwilImR to aJkm htm 

^ conversion 1 remember when his 

lordship d^ed the honour of bcuvR Archbishop of Csntcrburv 

Q ^ Eo to Lambeth, for, afiTr 111' 

I fear be IS a Whig m his heart*” . lor, aner an, 

The hefemgeneou# composition of human nature was rematbahK 
person# m distress wo# extraordinary Yet there lurked 

/ jt ' wouDicu With a fit of rurrroterteif " “WVn, o ' 

j (said he.) #o am I But Jdo no/ /eljj/ _» t , 

• .hUlmg of me, ""“"“^‘mdU.cnbommcU , 

ntthw out of humour A droU Ii»l 

A. hr m«u,Tmpri^“ ^ occurred- 

to rcpnnumd my mmutc CMcttlm, „ , cmd„„_ 
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he thus addressed me: — “Boswell, lend me sixpence — riot to be 
repaid” 

/ Though a stem true-born Englishman, and fully prejudiced against 

' all other nations, he had discernment enough to see, and candour 
enough to censure, the cold reserve too common among Englishmen 
towards strangers: “Sir, (said he,) two men of any other nation 
who are shewn mto a room together, at a house where they are 
both visitors, will immediately find some conversation But two 
Englishmen wiU probably go each to a different window, and 
remain m obstinate sdence. Sir, we as yet do not enough understand 
the common nghts of humanity.” 

Maurice Morgann, Esq. authour of the very ingenious Essay on 
the character of Falstqff, and he had a dispute pretty late at night, 
in which Johnson would not give up, though he had the wrong 
side; and m short, both kept the field Next mommg, when they 
met m the breakfasting-room, Dr. Johnson accosted Mr. Morgann 
thus; “Sir, I have been thinkmg on our dispute last mght ; — You 
were in the right” 

Johnson, for sport perhaps, or from the spirit of contradiction, 
eagerly mamtained that Demck had merit as a writer. Mr. Morgann 
argued with him directly, m vain At length he had recourse to this 
device. “Pray, Sir, (said he,) whether do you reckon Derrick or 
Smart the best poet?” Johnson at once felt himself roused; and 
answered, “ Sir, there is no settlmg the pomt of precedency between 
a louse and a flea.” 

Once, when checking my boasting too frequently of myself in 
company, he said to me, “Boswell, you often vaunt so much as to 
provoke ndicule You put me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him ‘Do you know. Sir, who I am?’ ‘No, Sir, 
(said the other,) I have not that advantage.’ ‘Sir, (said he,) I am 
the great twalmley, who mvented the New Floodgate Iron.* ” 

His acute observation of human hfe made him remark, “Sir, 
there is nothing by which a man exaspierates most people more, 
than by displaying a superior abihty of bnihancy in conversation. 
They seem pleased at the time; but their envy makes them curse 
him at their hearts.” 

r Johnson’s love of little children, which he discovered upon all 
occasions, calling them “pretty dears,” and giving them sweet- 
meats, was an imdoubted proof of the real humanity and gentle- 
ness of his disposition. 
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Not TTOuld U be joit under his head, to omit the fcodr>t« ^bSch 
be »bCT:ed for *nttnal» vfhicb he hid tilctn under hh pTtrttcuon. 
I never ihiH forget the Jndulfftnoc xnth which he treated llndje, 
his cat, for whom he hiimclf used to po out end buy oyi'em, lest 
the servants, hitnnp that trouble, ihould talce < didtVe to the poor 
creiture 1 am, tmlucklly, one of those wbo Via\t in iniipath> to a 
cat, so tbit I am tineisy when in the room with one; and 1 own, 
I frequently sufTered a pood deal from the proetiW' of this same 
Hodge, I recollect him one day scramblmp up Dr Jnhtvson't 
breast, ippsrcnth with much satfsfactJon, whiJe my frirnd sjTulmp 
and biU-whisUinp, rubbed down Ws back, and pulled him by the 
tail, »nd nhen I observed he was a fme cat, savtop, ** whs, >*w. Sir, 
but I ha%*e had cats whom 1 liked better than thU," and then is if 
peroemng Hodge to be out of coumcnince, addmp, “but he it t 
very fine cat, a very fine cat indeed-*’ 

This reminds me of the ludicrous accoimt which he rrave Mr, 
Langton, of the despicable state of a younp gentleman of pood 
ftmily “Sir, when I heard of him last, he was running about 
town ahoobng cits “ And then in a sort of bndly reverie, be 
bethoujdit himself of his own favounte cat, end said, “But Hodge 
shan't be shot no, no, Hodge shall not be ihoi ” 


On Thursday. April to, 1 introduced to him. It his bouse in 
Boitvcoutt, the Honourable and Rmcrend William Stuan, son 
of the Earl of Bute, a gentlemm truly worthy of being known to 
Jofm^ , being, with aH the adv‘antagcs of high birth, leammp, trav cl, 
and elegant manners, nn exempbry pansh-pnest in cs-ery rospect. 

rompltments on both sides, the four which Johnson 
and r had made to the Hebrides was menuoT)ed-->joirs-30v *'J 
c«it^ition of more ideas by it than by any thing that I 
rather I taw quite a difTcrent system of life,” Boswnx' "You 
^fdnot tifea to make the fame journey again JOIIW.* 

^ told Gravma, an Italian crilick, 
desires to ,« that of which he has rra^ 

oca deserrptron fall short of reality Descnptjon only exat« 
HebridM ’ ""7 BO end sec the 

totally ddferont from 

Sm different.’* joiin^v; “ Y« 

the Mahometan Oinattan world, and 

worm AUtheresttnaybeconslderedasbijbflrous’* 
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BOSWELL; "This has been a very faetious reign, owing to the too 
great indulgence of Government.” Johnson. " J think so, Sir. What 
at first was lenity, grew timidity. Yet this is reasoning h posteriori, 
and may not be just. Supposmg a few had at first been punished, I 
believe faction would have been crushed; but it might have been 
said, that it was a sanguinary reign. A man cannot tell h priori 
what will be best for government to do. This reign has been very 
unfortunate. We have had an unsuccessful war; but that does not 
prove that we have been ill governed. One side or other must prevail 
m war, as one or other must win at play. When we beat Lrouis, 
we were not better governed; nor were the French better governed, 
when Louis beat us.” 

On Saturday, April 12, I visited him, in company with Mr. 
Windham, of Norfolk, whom, though a Whig, he highly valued. 
One of the best thmgs he ever said was to this gentleman; who, 
before he set out for Ireland as Secretary to Lord Northington, 
when Lord Lieutenant, expressed to the Sage some modest and- 
virtuous doubts, whether he could bring himself to practise those 
arts which it is supposed a person in that situation has occasion 
to employ. "Don’t be afraid, Sir, (said Johnson, with a pleasant 
smile,) you will soon make a very pretty rascal.” 

On April 18, (being Good-Friday,) I found him at breakfast, 
in his usual manner upon that day, drinking tea without milk, and 
eating a cross bun to prevent faintness ; we went to St. Clement’s 
church, as formerly. When we came home from church, he placed 
himself on one of the stone-seats at his garden-door, and I took the 
other, and thus in the open air, and in a placid frame of mind, he 
talked away very easily, Johnson: "Were I a country gentleman, 
I should not be very hospitable, I should not have crowds in my 
house.” BOSWELL: " Sir Alexander Dick tells me, that he remembers 
having a thousand people in a year to dine at his house; that is, 
reckoning each person as one, each time that he dined there.” 
JOHNSON: "That, Sir, is about three a day ” Boswell: "How your 
statement lessens the idea.” Johnson: "That, Sir, is the good of 
counting It bnngs every thing to a certamty, which before floated 
in the mmd indefinitely.” boswell: “But Omi:e ignotum pro 
tnagmfico est’ one is sorry to have this diminished.” Johnson: 

~ " Sir, you should not allow yourself to be delighted with errour,” 
boswell: "Three a day seem but few.” Johnson; "Nay, Sir, he 
who entertains three a day, does very liberally And if there is a 
large family, the poor entertain those three, for they eat what the 
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poor Tvx)uld pet thtTt muit be »upcrfluou» meat; {t mwtt he C<*'rn 
to the poor, or throw out*' nosuTit.* "1 oVtne t'n t/uidw* 
tint the poor po about anti pathcr bonrt, vWcH I undentiod >it 
manufactured." JOIIKbon* "Yea, Sir, they bod them, tuiJ ritrafi 
a greatc from them for pttatlnR wheeU and other purpo^'i Of tite 
b«t piece* they mate a mock t\ or> (’tvhich i' uted for hafn to truvr*, 
and \'tnoui other thlnp; the coaner piece* they Vum, and pound, 
and leil the ashes " nostcm. " For vhat putpoie, "^tr? " 

"Y?hy, Sir, for malanp a furnace for the dtemut for mfhxnp iton 
A paste made of burnt bones will stand a sironfer hr at than any 
thmg else Consider, Sir; if you are to melt iron, you cannot Imr 
your pot with brass, became it is softer dun won, and wfmld melt 
Sooner, not with iron, for though malleable iron ts harder than 
cast iron, it would not do, but a paitc of humt-bonrs will not 
melt ’’ BOSWELL " Do >'ou know, Sir, 1 hart dnenrned a martu* 
facturt to n great eitcnt, of what you only piddle at, — rcmpinr snd 
drying the peel of oranges At » place in Ncwgaic-itrect, tVre it n 
prodigious quantity prepared, which the) sell to the dntillrri *' 
jottNBOV *' Sir, I bclics'c the) make & higher thing out nf them dun 


a sptnt , they make what u called orangc*buticr, the nil of the orange 
fmpissated, which they mix perhaps with common pomatum, erd 
make u fragrant The oil does not fly off in the drying '' 

‘T wish to have a good xvalltd EarJtn" jotrisns 
I don t think n would be worth the tsepenet to you We compmc, 
in ^fifand, a parfc-waJI at s thousand pounds a mile , now a patdrn. 
^ mim cost at least m much You intend your trm should grow 
higher adeer w*n leap Now let us see ,-forn hundred pmmdt, 

forty-four square )-ards, whidi is \cry little; 
for ^ hundred pounds, you may hmis eight) -four square >-anJi, 

contention 

f^<Jpl.ntenorduird,andliase 
enough to^ 7“^’ ^ 

;;We cannot have nonparea, " JmrsS; ‘7,7^ 

tiy to hare e thing . JoicaoM "Nay, Sir, rveter 

'• ■>'« ««t you «n™i hat a k Fnm 
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groinid that would let for forty shillings you may have a large 
orchard; and you see it costs you only forty shillings Nay, you 
may graze the ground, when the trees are grorvn up; you cannot, 
while they are young ’* doswell: "Is not a good garden a very 
common thing m England, Sir?" Johnson* "Not so common, 
Sir, as you imagine. In Lincolnshire there is hardly an orchard, 
in Staffordshire very little fruit." boswell: “Has Langton no 
orchard?" Johnson: “No, Sir.” boswell: “How bo, Sir?” 
JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, from the general negligence of the county. 
He has it not, because nobody else has it,” boswell: “A hot- 
house 18 a certam thing: I may have that " Johnson* “ A hot-housc 
is pretty certain, but you must first build it, then you must keep 
fires in it, and you must have a gardener to take care of it." DOstvELL: 

" But if I have a gardener at any rate ? ” Johnson * “ Why, yes." 

BOSWELL* " I’d have it near my house; there is no need to have it 
in the orchard." Johnson; “Yes, I’d have it near my house. — I 
would plant a great many currants, the fruit is good, and they 
make a pretty sweetmeat." 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution, came in, and 
then we went up stairs into the study. I asked him if he had taught 
many clergymen. Johnson: “ I hope not." walker* “ I have taught 
only one, and he is the best reader I ever heard, not by my teaching, 
but by his own natural talents." Johnson* "Were he the best reader 
in the world, I would not have it told that he was taught.” Here 
was one of his peculiar prcj'udiccs Could it be any disadvantage 
to the clergyman to have It known that he was taught an easy and 
graceful delivery? boswell: "Will you not allow. Sir, that a man 
may be taught to read well ? " Johnson* “Why, Sir, so far as to read 
better than he might do without being taught, yes Formerly it 
was supposed that there was no difference in reading, but that one 
read as well as another." boswell: "It is wonderful to sec old 
Sheridan as enthusiastick about oratory as ever." walker: "His 
enthusiasm as to what oratory will do, may be too great: but he 
reads well." Johnson: "He reads well, but he reads low; and you 
know it is much easier to read low than to read high ; for when you 
read high, you are much more limited, your loudest note con be 
but one, and so the variety is less in proportion to the loudness. 
Now some people have occasion to speak to an extensive audience, 
afiH must speak loud to be heard ” walker; “The art is to read 
strong, though low,” 

Talking of the origin of language; — ^Johnson* "It must have 
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r.— :r:s t.ronn.~ 1 ‘^:: 

,. u.de«tand.n. cnou.h. th. Un^«c. 

th.r .ftcrn -« *‘f^- 

;^naXEn«l«H ToUr.W> udl. »t l»^t 

\Vh.a I nvunt^m th.t»;m^«^c JaIU^ 

I do not tUKU^ that inspimtion n rtquifoi ‘ ^ 

b«uu« of bno«Ko; for v;Un once h^t 
concme th.t he may cradoalt) form ti^:n«t.on» 
only that Inspiratton atenw to foc to he n^ttry ^ 

the fatuity of speech, to loFnntt htm that he mjy hn^ 

^htch \ thtnk ht could no mow hnd out ^tbout 
corn or hop tvould think of wch • faculty v.AtJcnt* Po yv 
think. Sir, that tlitre arc any perfect sytiommM m »ny lin^iCr 
joHxsot "Onginally there were not, hut hy u»mt; w>rdt nt? ■ 
gently, or in poetry, one xmni comet to he confounded wtli 

another " , 

Mn Burney, vrife of hU fnend Dr Bumey, came »n, and he 


lecmed to be entertained with her conctrtation. 

Gsmdt’* funeral rea* ulkcd of t\ crtravapritly «pcmWe 
Johnson, from h» ditlike to cxacscrstion, ntruld not allow Oiat 
It was duonRuuhed by any eitraordinary pomp "^^erc there 
not SIX horses to each cwch?” said Mr* Dumey. 

" dfadam, there vr^c no more iix hones tlian six plurtuXca 

Mti Burney wondered that some %cry beautiful ricu butldinp 
should be erected In Moorficld*, m *o thod-inp e situation as between 
Bedlam and St, iAikc'i Hospital, and said she could not lire there. 
JOHXJON "Nay, ^fadarn, you set nothing ihtrt to hurt ycni You 
no more think of madness by hanng vnndonx that look to IkdUm, 
than you think of death by basing windows that look lo a churtdi-' 
yard" SUB bUrn'Ev* "We may look to a churchi-yard, Sir, for It is 
right that we should be kept in mind of death " } 0 )r^v>\ “Nay. 
Madsm, if you go to that, it is right that we should be kepi m mind 
of madness, which is ocettsioned by too much indulgence of 
imagination 1 think a very moral use may be made of these rtnv 
buddings I Tiitndd have those who have heated imaginations lr\t 
there, end take warning " xtRS. ntniKn "Cut, Sir, many of the 
poor people that are mad, hai’c become so from disease, or from 
distressmg events It is therefore, not their fault, but ihcfr 



misfortune; tmd, therefore, to think of them, is a melancholy 
consideration ” 

On Sunday, April 20, being Easter-day, after attending solemn 
service at St. Paul’s, I came to Dr. Johnson, and found Mr. Lowe, 
the painter, sitting with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great 
number of new buildmgs of late in London, yet that Dr. Johnson 
had observed, that the number of inhabitants was not increased. 
JOHNSON “Why, Sir, the bills of mortality prove that no more 
people die now than formerly; so it is plain no more live. The 
register of births proves nothing, for not one-tenth of the people 
of Liondon are bom there *’ boswell: “ I believe, Sir, a great many 
of the children bom m London die early ’’ Johnson. “Why, yes, 
Sir.” BOSWELL* “But those who do live, are as stout and strong 
people as any: Dr. Price says, they must be naturally strong to 
get through ’’ Johnson* “That is system, Sir. A great traveller 
observes, that it is said there arc no weak or deformed people 
among the Indians ; but he with much sagacity assigns the reason 
of this, which is, that the hardship of their lives as hunters and 
fishers, does not allow weak or diseased children to grow up. 
Now had I been an Ipdian, I must have died early; my eyes would 
not have served me to get food I indeed now could fish, give me 
English tackle; but had I been an Indian, I must have starved, 
or they would have knocked me on the head, when they saw I 
could do nothing.” boswell* “Perhaps they would have taken care 
of you; we arc told they ore fond of oratory — you would have talked 
to them.” JOHNSON: “Nay, Sir, I should not have lived long 
enough to be fit to talk, I should have been dead before I was ten 
years old. Depend upon it. Sir, a savage, when he is hungry, will 
not carry about with him a looby of nine years old, who cannot 
help himself. They have no affection. Sir.” boswell. “I believe 
natural affection, of which we hear so much, is very small.” 
JOHNSON. “Sir, natural affection is nothing: but affection from 
principle and established duty, is sometimes wonderfully strong.” 
lowe: “A hen, Sir, will feed her chickens m preference to herself ” 
JOHNSON: "But we don’t know that the hen is hungry; let the hen 
be fairly hungry, and I’ll warrant she’ll peck the com herself. A 
cock, I believe, will feed hens instead of himself; but we don’t know 
that the cock is hungry.” boswell: “And that. Sir, is not from 
affection but gallantry. But some of the Indians have affection.” 
JOHNSON: “Sir, that they help some of their children is plam; for 
some of them live. Which they could not do without being helped.” 
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BOSWELL: “I don’t know, Sir; you will see one man fat, who eats 
moderately, and another lean, who eats a great deal.” Johnson. 
“ Nay, Sir, whatever may be the quantity that a man eats, it is plam 
that if he is too fat, he has eaten more than he should have done. 
One man may have a digestion that consumes food better than 
common; but it is ceitam that sohdity is mcreased by putting 
somethmg to it.” boswell: "But may not solids swell and be 
distended ? ” JOHNSON . “ Yes, Sir, they may swell and be distended ; 
but that 13 not fat.” 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman for supposed 
dehnquencies m India. JOHNSON: "What foundation there is for 
accusation I know not, but they will not get at him Where bad 
actions are committed at so great a distance, a delinquent can 
obscure the evidence till the scent becomes cold , there is a cloud 
between, which cannot be penetrated therefore all distant jKiwer 
18 bad. I am clear that the beat plan for the government of India 
is a despotick govemour; for if he be a good man, it is evidently 
the best government; and supposmg him to be a bad man, it is better 
to have one plunderer than many. A govemour, whose power is 
checked, lets others plimder, that he himself may be allowed to 
plunder; but if despotick, he sees that the more he lets others 
plunder, the less there will be for himself, so he restrams them and 
though he himself plunders, the country is a gamer, compared with 
bemg plundered by numbers.” 

On Monday, April 28, I found him at home m the morning, 
and Mr. Seward with him. Horace havmg been mentioned; — 
BOSWELL. “There is a great deal of thinkmg m his works One 
finds there almost everythmg but religion.” seward* “He speaks 
of his returning to it, m his Ode Parais Deorum cultor et tnfrequens." 
JOHNSON: "Sir, he was not in earnest; this was merely poetical.” 
BOSWELL “ There are, I am afraid, many people who have no religion 
at all ” SEWARD. "And sensible people too.” JOHNSON “Why, Sir, 
not sensible m that respect There must be either a natural or a 
moral stupidity, if one fives in a total neglect of so very important 
a concern.” seward . “ I wonder that there should be people without 
religion.” JOHNSON. “Sir, you need not wonder at this, when you 
consider how large a proportion of almost every man’s life is 
passed without thinking of it I myself was for some years totally 
regardless of religion. It had dropped out of my rmnd. It was at 
an early part of my life. Sickness brought it back, and I hope I 
have never lost it smce.” boswell: " My dear Sir, what a man must 
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do read with pleasure are light compositions which contain a quick 
succession of events. However, I have this year read all Virgil 
through. I read a book of the .®neid every night, so it was done 
in twelve nights, and I had a great delight in it. The Gcorgicks 
did not give me so much pleasure, except the fourth book. The 
Eclogues I have almost all by heart. I do not think the story of 
the ^neid mteresting. I like the story of the Odyssey much 
better; and this not on account of the wonderful things which it 
contains; for there are wonderful thmgs enough m the ^ncid; — 
the ships of the Trojans turned to sea-nymphs, — ^The tree at 
Polydorus’s tomb dropping blood The story of the Odyssey is 
interesting, as a great part of it is domestick — It has been said, 
there is pleasure in wntmg, particularly m wnting verses I allow, 
you may have pleasure from writing, after it is over, if you have 
written well; but you don’t go willingly to it again. I know when 
I have been wntmg verses, I have run my finger down the margin, 
to see how many I had made, and how few I had to make.” 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour, and although 1 have 
no note of the particulars of young Mr. Burke’s conversation, it 
is but justice to mention in general, that it was such that Dr. 
Johnson said to me afterwards, “He did very well mdeed, I have 
a mind to tell his father.” 

I have no mmute of any mterview with Johnson till Thursday, 
May 15th, when I find what follows: boswell’ “ I wish much to be 
in Parhament, Sir.” Johnson. "Why, Sir, unless you come 
resolved to support any administration, you would be the worse 
for bemg in Parhament, because you would be obliged to live more 
expensively.” — boswell: "Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less happy 
for bemg in Parhament I never would sell my vote, and I should 
be vexed if thmgs went wrong.” Johnson. "That’s cant. Sir It 
would not vex you more m the house than in the gallery* pubhek 
affairs vex no man ” boswell: "Have not they vexed yourself a 
little, Sir? Have not you been vexed by all the turbulence of this 
reign, and by that absurd vote of the House of Commons, (_‘ That 
the influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be dimmished’ ?]” Johnson. " Sir, I have never slept an hour less, 
nor eat an ounce less meat. I would have knocked the factious 
dogs on the head, to be sure; but I was not vexed.** BOStVELL: 
" I declare. Sir, upon my honour, I did imagine I was vexed, and 
took a pride in it; but it tons perhaps, cant; for I own I neither 
eat less, nor slept less.” JOHNSON: “My dear friend, clear your 
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I mentioned my expcctationB from the interest of on eminent 
person then in power, addmg, "but I have no claim but the claim 
of friendship ; however, some people will go a great way from that 
motive." JOHNSON: " Sir, they will go all the way from that monve.” 
A gentleman talked of retiring. “Never think of that," said Johnson. 
The gentleman urged, “I should then do no ill." Johnson: "Nor 
no good either. Sir, it would be a civil suicide.” 

On Monday, May 26, I found him at tea, and the celebrated 
Miss Burney, the authour of Evelina and Cecilia, with him. I 
asked, if there would be any speakers in Parliament, if there were 
no places to be obtained. JOHNSON. “Yes, Sir. Why do you speak 
here? Either to instruct and entertam, which is a benevolent 
motive; or for distinction, which is a selfish motive " I mentioned 
Ccctlia, JOHNSON: (with an air of animated satisfaction) "Sir, 
if you talk of Cecilia, talk on.” 

I asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or one who has 
overcome wicked inclinations, is the best. Johnson : " Sir, to you, 
the man who has overcome wicked inclmations, is not the best. 
He has more merit to himself: I would rather trust my money to 
a man who has no hands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, 
than to a man of the most honest principles There is a witty 
satirical story of Foote. He had a small bust of Gamck placed upon 
his bureau. ‘You may be surprised (said he) that I allow him to be 
so near my gold; — but you will observe, he has no hands.’ " 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out for Scotland next morning, 
I passed a part of the day with him in more than usual earnestness; 
as his health was in a more precarious state than at any time when 
I had parted from him. He, however, was quick and lively, and 
critical, as usual. I mentioned one who was a very learned man. 
JOHNSON: "Yes, Sir, he has a great deal oflcammg; but it never lies 
straight. There is never one idea by the side of another: ’tis all 
entangled, and then he drives it so aukwardly upon conversation! ” 

I stated to him an anxious thought, by which a sincere Chnstian 
might be disturbed, even when conscious of havmg lived a good 
life, so far as is consistent with human infirmity; he might fear that 
he should afterwards fall away, and be guilty of such crimes as 
would render all his former religion vain. Could there be, upon this 
awful subject, such a thing as balancing of accounts? Suppose a 
man who has led a good life for seven years, commits an act of 
wickedness, and instantly dies; will his former good life have any 
effect in his favour? JOHNSON; “Sir, if a man has led a good life 
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for srvtn ixan, and then is burned passion to do ‘whai is ■wronp 
and 13 suddenly earned off, depend upon it he svill base the revrard 
of his seven j-eare’ good life God will not take a catch of him 
Upon this pnnaple Richard Baxter beheses that a Suicide may be 
saied 'If (sal's he) it should be objected that what I maintain maj 
encourage suiade, I answer, I am not to tell a lie to prctcni it 
Boswmi, “ But does not the text taj, ' As the tree falls, so it mu»i 
he?”' joiLVSON “Yea, Sir, os the tree falls, but, — (after a little 
pause) that it meant as to the general state of the tree, not what u 
the effect of n sudden blast." In short, he mterpreted the cxprctsion 
ns referring to condition, not to position 

He said, "Get as much force of mind as you cam Lave within 
your income Alwait have something saved at the end of the year. 
Let your imports be more than your exports, and never go 

fiw wrong ” 

I assured him, that m the extensive and vTinous range of his 
acquaintance there never had been any one who had e more 
sincere respect and affection for him than I liad He said, "I 
behev e it. Sir Were I in distress, there is no man to whom 1 should 
sooner come than to you 1 should like to come and have a cottage 
m youT park, toddle about, bvc mostly on milk, and be taken care 
of by Mrs. Boswell. She and I arc good fncndi now, are we not? " 

Talking of devotion, he said, "Though it be true tliat ‘God 
dwelleth not in Temples made with hands,’ i*et in this state of 
bang, our minds are more piously affected m places appropriated 
to divine wTjrship, than m others Some people have a particular 
room m thar houses, where ihev say theu pnxytes., of which. I dn 
not disapprove, as u may animate their devotion " 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual when I was 
leavmg him for any length of time I walked from hU door to-daj , 
with a fearful apprehension of what might happen before 1 returned. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


In Seventeen Eighty-four 

On Saturday, May ig, 1784, I dined with Johnson at Dr. 
Brockleshy’s, where were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. Murphy, and 
that ever-cheerful companion Mr. Devaynes, apothecary to his 
Mtuesty. Of these days, and others on which I saw him, I have no 
memonals, except the general recollection of his being able and 
animated in conversation, and appearing to relish society as much 
as the youngest man. I find only these three small particulars — 
When a person was mentioned, who said, “I have hved fifty-one 
years in this world, without havmg had ten rmnutes of uneasmess;” 
he exclaimed, “The man who says so, hes he attempts to impose 
on human creduUty.” One of the company provoked him greatly 
by doing what he could least of all bear, which was quoting some- 
thing of his own wntmg, against what he then maintained. "What, 
Sir, (cned the gentleman,) do you say to 

* The busy day, the peaceful night. 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by? ’ ” 

Johnson findmg himself thus presented as giving an instance of a 
man who had lived without imeasmess, was much offended, for he 
looked upon such a quotation as unfair, his anger burst out m an 
unjustifiable retort, insinuating that the gentleman’s remark was a 
sally of ebriety; “ Sir, there is one passion I would advise you to 
command: when you have drunk out that glass, don’t drink 
another ” Here was exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, with 
the aid of a very witty image from one of Cibber’s Comedies: 
"There is no arguing with Johnson: for if his pistol imsses fire, he 
1 knocks you down with the butt end of it.” 

Another was this : when a gentleman of eminence in the literary 
world was violently censured for attackmg people by anonymous 
paragraphs in newspapers ; he, from the spirit of contradiction as I 
thought, took up his defence and said, " Come, come, this is not so 
terrible a crime; he means only to vex them a little I do not say 
that I should do it; but there is a great difference between him and 
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u fit for Hcpfitwtion li riot fit for Altxundcr Vnoilicr* 
when I told htm tluit a ^-oung and handsome Countess had aaid to 
me, “ I ohould thmk that to be praised b> Dr Johnson would make 
one a fool oil one's life," and that 1 ontwered, "Madam, 1 thaU 
make him a fool to-day, by repeannE this to him," he raid, "I 
am too old to be made a fool; but if you aaj I nm made a fool I shall *. 
not deny it I am much pleased mth a compliment, capectally * 
from a pretty woman " 

On the cveninE of Satutday, May 15» he was m fine spirits at our 
Esser-Head Club. He told us, " 1 dined j esterday ot Mrs Gamck'i 
with Mr» Carter, Mus Hannah More, and Misa Fanny nume>. 
Three such women arc not to be found I know not where I could 
find a fourth, except Mrs Lennox, who U supenour to them all " 
BOSWTLL "ViTiatl had you them all to yourself, Sir?" 

" I had them oil, as much as thc> were had, but it miRht ha\c been 
better had there been more company there " doswtxl. "Mipht 
not Mrs Montagu have been a fourth?" joiiKSOS. "Sir, Mr* 
Montagu does not make o trade of her wit, but 'Mr*. Montagu 
IS a very extraordinary woman $hc has a constant atream of 
contersation, and it it always impregnated, it has always mcarung " 
BOSWELL "Mr Burke has a constant stream of com^enalion 
JOHKSON " Yea, Sir , if a man were to go by chance at the tame time 
with Butke under n shed, to shun n ahower, he would sa>‘ — this 
IS an extraordinary man ' If Burke should go into o stable to see hia 
horse drest, the ostler would 5a> — ^'wre have had an extraordinary 
man here'" boswei-l “Foote was a man whohctcr foiled in 

conversation. If he had gone mto a stable " joiCNSQV "Sir, 

if he had gone into the stable, the ostler would have said, here has 
been a comical fellow but he would not hate respected hun " 
BOSWELL "And, Sir, the ostler would have answered him, would 
have given ban as good as he brought, as the common saying is ’’ 
JOHNSON "Yes, Sir, and Foote would have answered the ostler — 
When Burke docs not descend to be merry, his comeraotion is 
very supenour indeed There is no proportion between the powers 
which he shewa in senous talk and m jocularity When he lets him- 
self down to that, be is m the kennel " Mr Windham now said low 
to me, that he differed from our great fnend in this observation, 
for that Mr Burke was often very happy m his merriment. It would 
not have been right for either of us to have contradicted Johnson 
at this time, m a Society all of whom did not know and v-oluc 

Mr Burke as much as we did It might have occasioned somethmg 
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more rough, and at any rate would probably have checked the 
flow of Johnson’s good-humour. He called to us with a sudden air of 
exultation, as the thought started into his mind, "Ol gentlemen, 
f I must tell you a very great thing. The Empress of Russia has 
ordered the Rambler to be translated into the Russian language; 
so I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. Horace boasts that his 
fame would extend as far as the banks of the Rhone; now the 
Wolga is farther from me than the Rhone was from Horace.” 
Boswell: “ You must certainly be pleased with this, Sir.” Johnson: 
*‘I am pleased, Sir, to be sure. A man is pleased to find he has 
succeeded in that which he has endeavoured to do.” 

One of the company mentioned his having seen a noble person 
dnvmg in his carriage, and lookmg exceedingly well, notwith- 
standing his great age. Johnson. ” Ah, Sir; that is nothing. Bacon 
observes, that a stout healthy old man is like a tower undermined.” 

On Sunday, May i6, I found him alone; he talked of Mrs. 
Thrale with much concern, saying, " Sir, she has done every thing 
wrong since Thrale’s bridle was off her neck.” 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, said, “Some people arc 
not afraid, because they look upon salvation as the effect of an 
absolute decree, and think they feel in themselves the marks of 
sanctification. Others, and those the most rational in my opinion, 
look upon salvation as conditional; and as they never can be sure 
that they have complied with the conditions, they are afraid.” 

On Wednesday, May 19, I sot a port of the evening with him, 
by ourselves. I observed, tjhat the death of cv't friends might be 
a consolation against the f«^i of our own dissolution, because 
wc might have more fnenejs in the other world than in this. He 
perhaps felt this a reflection upon his apprehension os to death; 
and said, with heat, “Howlcan a man know tvJ2ere his departed 
friends arc, or whether the w will be his friends in the +>thcr world ? 
How many friendships hav» you known formed upon principles 
of virtue? Most fnendships arc formed by caprice or by chance, 
mere confederacies in vice or leagues in folly.” 

Wc talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. He said, “I know 
not who wll go to Heaven if Langton docs not. Sir, I could almost 
say. Sit anima mca cum Langtono.’*^ I mentioned a very eminent 

friend as a virtuous man. Johnson; "Yes, Sir; but has not the 

evangelical virtue of Langton. , I am afraid, would not scruple 

to pick up a wench.” 

^ May ray soul be with Langton. 
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He ho-p.cvcr ditTgcd Mr Langton vrttU v.hat Vie thoupht ^\ant 
of judgement upon an interestinp occaiiori, "WTien I tva^ HI, {said 
he) I desired he u.’ould tell me sincerely in uhai he tJiouglit Tn*> life 
^ras fault> Sir, he brought me » sheet of paper, on winch he hid 
wntten down several tcjts of Scnpuirc, recommending chn^iian 
chanty And vihen I questioned him what occaalon 1 had puen for 
such an (mimad\ersion, all that he could snj nmounted to this, — 
that I sometimes contradicted people in conversation IvTow what 
harm docs it do to any man to be contrndicied?" uo'^wnx* *'l 
suppose he meant the mornifr of doing it , roughly, — and hanhlj 
joitjisos "And who is the wor*< for that?" notwELL' "It hurts 
people of weaker nerv cs " " I know no such wtak-nen ed 

people" Mr Burke, to whom 1 releted this conference, siid, "It 
u well, if when n man comes to dfe, he has nothing heatTcr upon hts 
conscience than having been a little rough in cotn*er»ation ** 
Johnson, at the time when the paper was presented to him, 
though at first pleased with the attention of his fnend, whom he 
thanked in an earnest manner, soon exclaimed m a loud tmd angrj 
tone, "What Is your drift. Sir?" Sir Joshua Rcj-nolds plcntantly 
observed, that it was a scene for a comedj, to see a pemfent get 
into Q vaoleni passion and belabour hia confessor 

I have preserved no more of his convenation at the times when 
I saw him during the rest of this month, till Sunday, the joih of 
May, when I met him m the cvenmg at Mr Hoolc'a, where there 
was a large company both of ladies and gentlemen Sir James 
JohnsfOTi happened to sjy that be pafd no regard to the ecf^uments 
of counsel at the bar of the House of Commons, because ihcj were 
paid for apcakmg JOHKSOM- "Na>. Sir, argument is mgument 
You cannot help paying regard to their arguments, if thej arc good 
If It were testimony, >ou might disregard It, if you knew thot u were 
purchased There Is a beautiful image in Bacon, upon this subject 
testimony i» like an arrow shot from a long bow*, the force of it 
depends on the strength of the hand that draws it Argument is 

Iftc « from a cross-bow. which has equal force though shot 
by a child ’ 


He had now a desire to go to Oxford, as h« first jaunt after 

his ainess, talked of It for some days, and 1 had promised to 
accompany hhm 


On Thurad^, June 3, the Oxford post-coach took us up m the 
Berrtford and her daughter, two very agreeable ladies from 
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America, they were going to Worcestershire, where they then 
resided. I found from the way-bill that Dr. Johnson had made 
our names be put down. Mrs Beresford, who had read it, whispered 
me, " Is this the great Dr. Johnson?” I told her it was; so she was 
then prepared to listen. 

I was surprized at his talking without reserve in the publick 
post-coach of the state of his affairs; “I have (said he) about the 
world I thmk above a thousand pounds, which I mtend shall afford 
Frank an annmty of seventy pounds a-year.” Indeed his openness 
with people at s first mtenoew was remarkable. He said once to 
Mr. Langton, “ I think I am like Squire Richard m The Journey 
to London, 'Tm never strange in a strange place.’" He was truly 
social. He strongly censured what is much too common m England 
among persons of condition, — ^mamtaining an absolute silence, 
when unknown to each other, as for instance, when occasionally 
brought together m a room before the master or mistress of 
the house has appeared. ” Sir, that is being so uncivilized as not to 
understand the common rights of humamty ” 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly dissatisfied 
with some roast mutton which he had for dinner The ladies, I 
saw, wondered to see the great philosopher whose wisdom and 
wit they had been admiring all the way, get mto ill humour from 
such a cause. He scolded the waiter saying, " It is ns bad as bad 
can he . it is lU-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill-drest.” 

He bore the journey Very well, and seemed to feel himself 
elevated as he approached Oxford, that magnificent and venerable 
* seat of Learmng, Orthodoxy, and Toryism. We were received with 
the most polite hospitahty at the house of his old friend Dr. Adams, 
Master of Pembroke College, who had given us a kind invitation. 
Before we were set down, I commimicatcd to Johnson, my having 
engaged to return to London directly, but that I would hasten back 
to him again. He was pfeased that I had made this journey merefy 
to keep him company. He was easy and placid, with Dr Adams, 
Mrs. and Miss Adams, and Mrs. Kennicot, widow of the learned 
Hebraean, who was here on a visit. He soon dispatched the enquiries 
which were made about his illness and recovery, by a short and 
distinct narrative ; and then assuming a gay air, repeated from Smft, 

“ Nor think on our approaching ills. 

And talk of spectacles and pills.” 

Dr Newman, the Bishop of Bnstol, having been mentioned, 
Johnson, recollecting the manner in which he had been censured 
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by that Prelate, thus retaliated — “Tom knevH he should be dead 
before Trhat he has said of me tvould opptor He duttt not hate 
printed jt vrhile he was alive.*' im. Aosats “ I behc\ e hii r erfaf lOrtr 

cfj the Prophecies is his C^tat livork’* joiivsos: “Why, Sir, it is 
Tom's great work, but hots far it is great, or hotv much of it Is 
Tom’s, arc other questions. 1 fancy a considctublc part of It was 
borrowed ’’ cn. adams " He was a irr> successful ruan." johnsoN 
“1 don^ think so, Sir — ^He did not get %ery high He was late m 
getting what he did get, and he did not get it b) the best means 
I behc\*e he was a gross flatterer “ 

1 fulfilled ray intention by going to London, and returned to 
Oxford on Wednesday, the 9 lh of June, when I was happy to 
find myself again in the same ogteeablc arclc nt Pembroke College, 
With the comfortable prospect of making tome stay Johnson 
wclcorned my return with more than ordinary glee 
Kelt monung at breakfast, he pointed out o passage m Sa\*agt*s 
Wanderer, saying “These aie fine serses “If (said he) 1 had 
wntten with hostility of Watburton m my ShaUspeare, I should 
have quoted this couplet 


* Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguil'd, 
Looks dark as Ignortncc, ss rrenry wild ’ 


You see they’d ha\e fitted him to a T” (smiling) db Ativits 
“But you did not wntc against Worburton ’’ joHssos* “Ko, Sir, I 
treated him with great respert both m my prefoce and m my Notes." 

Mn Kcnnieot spoke of her brother, the Reverend Mr 
Charabcrlaync, who hod given up great prospects m the Church 
of England on his comemon to the Roman Caihohck fmih. 
Johnson, who warmly admired every man who octed from a 
ronsaentious regard to pnnaplc, erroncoua or not, exclaimed 
fervently, “God bless him " 


Mis Kcnnicot, m confirmaUon of Dr Johnson’s opinion, that 
the preset was not worse than former oges, mentioned that 
her brother assured her, there was nosv less mfidcliiy on the 
Continent than there had been, Voltaire and Rousseau were less 
read, I o^ed, from good authority, that Hume’s infidelity wos 
certainly leas Johnson, “All mfidcl wnter. dmp into obln-ion 
connections and the flondness of novelty arc gone' 
now and ^en a fooliah fellow, who think* he eon be^rt; 
upon them, may bung them agam into nouce There wfll some 
times start up a College joker, who doc* not consider that wh^l. 
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a joke m a College will not do in the world. To such defenders of 
Religion I would apply a stanza of a poem which I remember to 
have seen m some old collection: 

‘ Henceforth be quiet and agree, 

Each kiss his empty brother; 

Religion scorns q foe like thee, 

But dreads a friend like t’other.’ 

The point is well, though the expression is not correct; one, not 
thee, should be opposed to t'other.'* 

On the Roman Catholick religion he said, "If you join the 
Papists externally, they will not mterrogate you strictly as to your 
belief in their tenets. No reasoning Papist believes every article 
of their faith. There is one side on which a good man might be 
persuaded to embrace it. A good man of a timorous disposition, 
in great doubt of his acceptance with God, and pretty credulous, 
may be glad to be of a church where there are so many helps to get 
to heaven. I would be a Papist if I could. I have fi^ar enough; but 
an obstinate rationality prevents me. I shall never be a Papist, unless 
on the near approach of death, of which I have a very great terrour. 
I wonder that women are not all Papists." doswell; "They arc 
not more afraid of death than men arc.” JOHNSON’ "Because they 
arc less wicked." dr. adams: "They arc more pious." Johnson: 
"No, hang ’em, they arc not more pious. A wicked fellow is the 
most pious when he takes to it. He’ll beat you all at piety." 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets of the 
Church of Rome. As to the grvmg the bread only to the laity, he 
said, "They may think, that in what is mcirV ritual, deviations 
from the primitive mode may be admitted on the ground of 
convenience; and I think they are as well warranted to make this 
alteration, as we are to substitute spnnkling in the room of the 
ancient baptism." As to the invocation of saints, he said, "Though 
I do not think it authorised, it appears to me, that ‘the communion 
of saints’ in the Creed means the communion with the saints in 
Heaven, as connected with ‘The holy Catholick church.”' He 
admitted the influence of evil spirits upon our minds, and said, 
"Nobody who believes the New Testament can deny it " 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there being a great 
enmity between Whig and Tory, — ^JOHNSON: "Why, not so much, 
I think, unless when they come into competition with each other. 
There is none when they arc only common acquaintance, none 
when they are of different sexes. A Tory will marry into a Whig 
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family, and a Whig into a Tory fnmity, without any relucunct. 
But, indeed, m a matter of much more concern than iwUncal 
tenets, and that u religion, men and vromcn do not concern 
thcmselve* much about difTcrencc of opinion: and ladirt set no 
value on the moral character of men who pa> their nddrcrtei to 
them: the greatest profligate wall be w well recciv’td as the man of 
the greatest \irtue, and this by a very good woman, b> a wonxon 
who taj-s her pravera three times a day." Our ladies cndcas'oured 
to defend their ser from ihu charge, hut he roared tlicm dowml 
“No, no, a lady wall take Jonathan Wild as readily as St Aurtin, 
if he has threepence more, and, wliat is worse, her parrnts will 
give her to him Women have a perpetual cmy of our Mccs, the) 
are less vicious than we, not from choice, but because we restrict 
them, they are the slaves of order and fashion, their Mriue li of 
more conse<iuence to us than out own, to far at concerns thit 
world " 

Miss Adams mentioned o gentleman of licenuout character, and 
said, "Suppose I had a mind to many that gentleman, would my 
parents content?" joiivson* "Yes, they’d content, and you'd 
go You’d go, though they did not consent " Misn adaMS *' Perhaps 
their opposmg might make me go" joirvKiV "O, very well; 
you’d take one whom you think a bad man, to hate the pleasure 
of vexing your parents You put me m mmd of Dr Barrouby, the 
physiaan, who vras very fond of awme’s flesh One day, when he 
was catmg it, he said, T wish I was tt Jew ’ — "WTiy so? (taid some- 
body,) the Jews are not allowed to cat your farounte meat *— 
‘Because (said he,) I should then have the gust of eating it, WTlh the 
pleasure of sinning ’"—Johnson tlicn proceeded in his dcclama- 
tjoru 

Miss Adams soon aftervvards made on obscrv’aiion that 1 do not 
recollect, which pleased him much, he said with a good-humoured 
smile. That there should be so much excellence untied with so 
much depravity, la strange." 

Indeed, this lady a good qualities, merit, and accomplishments, 
and her constant attention to Dr Johnson, were not lost upon him 
She happened to tell him that a little coffec-pot, in which ahe had 
made him coffee, was the only thing ahe could call her own He 
turned to her with a complacent gnUantry, "Don't say so, my 
dear, I hope you don’t reckon my heart as nothing " 

I asked him if It was true as reported, that he had said /atefy, 
1 “I am for the King against Fox, but 1 am for Fox against Pitt." 
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JOHNSON: “Yes, Sir; the ICing is my master; but I do not Know 
Pitt; and Fox is ray fhend.” 

“Fox, (added he,) is a most extraordinary man; here is a man 
(descnbing him in strong terms of objection in some respects 
according as he apprehended, but which exalted his abilities the 
more,) who has divided the Kingdom with Csesar; so that it was 
a doubt whether the nation should be ruled by the sceptre of George 
the Third, or the tongue of Fox.” 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us. Johnson had 
in general a peculiar pleasure m the company of physicians, which 
was certainly not abated by the conversation of this learned, 
ingenious, and pleasmg gentleman. Johnson said, “ It is wonderful 
how little good Radcliffe’s travelling fellowships have done I know 
nothing that has been imported by them, yet many additions to 
our medical knowledge might be got m foreign countries. Inocu- 
lation, for instance, has saved more lives than war destroys: and 
the cures performed by the Pcruvian-bark are innumerable. But 
It IS in vam to send our travellmg physicians to France, and 
Italy, and Germany, for all that is known there is known here I’d 
send them out of Chnstendom; I’d send them among barbarous 
nations.” 

On Friday, June ii, we talked at breakfast, of forms of prayer. 
Johnson: “I know of no good prayers but those in the ‘Book of 
Common Prayer.’” dr. adams' (m a very earnest manner,) “I 
wish, Sir, you would compose some family prayers ” Johnson. 
“ I will not compose prayers for you. Sir, because you can do it for 
yourself But I have thought of getting toge^-her all the books of 
prayers which I could, selecting those which should appear to me 
the best, putting out some, inserting others, adding some prayers 
of my own, and prefixmg a discourse on prayer.” We all now 
gathered about him, and two or three of us at a time jomed in 
pressing him to execute this plan. He seemed to be a little displeased 
at the manner of our importumb^ and m great agitation called out, 
“Do not talk thus of what is so awful. I know not what time God 
will allow me in this world. There are many things which I wish 
to do.” Some of us persisted, and Dr. Adams said, “I never was 
more serious about any thing in my life.” Johnson: “Let me alone, 
let me qlone; I am over powered.” And then he put his hands 
before his face, and reclined for some time upon the table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor’s using, in his forms of prayer, 
“I am the chief of sinners,” and other such self-condemning 
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cipttisiont New, (said I) this cannot be »a{d w ith truth by c\ rr> 
man, and therefore w improper for a ficnerat pnntcd form t 
myielf cannot aay that I am the vrorst of men, I tail not iay ao ” 
joHN’sos "A roan may knm\, that physically, that is, in the real 
ttatc of things, he is not the orat man , but that morally he may be 
»o Law observes, 'that c\*ery man knows toroeihtng worse of 
hnnsclf, than he la sure of in others ' Vou may not have commuted 
such cranes as tome men have done; but you do not knotr against 
what degree of light they have sinned Destdes, Sir, ' the chief of 
imners* is a mode of expression for M am a great sinner.* So St, 
Paul, speaking of our SAvioim's having died to sa\c sinners, says, 
'of whom 1 ana the chief;’ yet he certainly did not think himself so 
bad as Judos Iscanot ” noswiax- **But, Sir, Taylor means it litcr- 
ally, for he fotmds a conceit upon it \Mien praying for the 
com-crsion of sinners, and of himself m particular, he saya, * Lord, 
thou wilt not Icasx thy chef work undone.”' Johnson “I do not 


appimc of figuram-e expressions m addressing the Supreme 
Bang, and I nei,*er use them Taylor gives a s-ery good advice 
'Never lie in your prayers, never confess more than you really 
believe , ncs'er promise more than you mean to perform ’ ” 

Dr Johnson and I went in Dr Adams’s coach to dine with Mr, 
Nowell, Principal of St, Mary Hall, at his beautiful villa at Iflfley, 
on the banks of the Isis, about two rmles from Oxford. Wliile we 
were upon the road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson whether 
he thought that the roughness of hu manner had been an advaniagc 
or not, and if he would not have done more good if he had been 
more gentle I proceeded to answer myself thus "Perhaps it has 
been of advantage, as it has given weight to what you said you could 
not, perhaps, have talked with such authority w^lbout it," Johnson* 
"No, Sir, I htv-e done more good as 1 am. Obscenity and Impiety 
tovc always been repressed in my company " noswTU, "True, 
Su, and that is more than can be said of every Bishop Greater 
liberties have been taken m the presence of a Bishop, though n 
very good man, form his being nulder. and therefore not com- 

^rfted by y^r conversauon, have been frightened away A 

^ been afnud to 
^ lOHNsoN " Sir, he need not have been afraid, if he 
W ^y thing rational to say If he had not, n was better he did not 


We wi:rc well emertamed and very happy at Dr. Nowell’s, where 
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was a very agreeable company; and we drank “ Church and King,” 
after dinner, with true Tory cordiahty. 

We talked of a certain clergyman of extraordinary character, 
who, by exerting his talents m writing on temporary topicks, and 
displaymg uncommon intrepidity, had raised himself to affluence. 
I mamtained that we ought not to be mdignant at his success; for 
merit of every sort was entitled to reward. Johnson; “Sit, I will 
not allow this man to have merit. No, Sir; what he has is rather 
the contrary; I will, mdeed, allow him courage, and on this account 
we so far give him credit. We have more respect for a man who 
robs boldly on the highway, than for a fellow who jumps out of 
a ditch and knocks you down behmd your back. Courage is a 
quality so neassary for mamtaming virtue, that it is always 
respected, even when it is associated with vice.” 

I censured the coarse mvectives which were become fashionable 
in the House of Commons, and said, that if members of parliament 
must attack each other personally m the heat of debate, it should 
be done more genteely. Johnson. “No, Sit; that would be much 
woree Abuse is not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit 
or delicacy, no subtle conveyance. The difference between coarse 
and refined abuse is as the difference between being bruised by a 
club, and wounded by a poisoned arrow.” 

On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us at Dr, Adams’s, 
Mr John Henderson, student of Pembroke College, celebrated 
' for his wonderful acquirements in AJehymy, Judicial Astrology, 
and other abstruse and curious leammg; and the Reverend Herbert 
Croft, who, I am afraid, was somewhat mortified by Dr. Johnson’s 
not being highly pleased with some Family Discourses, which he 
had printed; they were in too famihar a style to be approved of by 
so manly a mind. I have no note of this evening’s conversation, 
except a single fragment When I mentioned Thomas Lord 
Lyttelton’s vision, the prediction of the time of his death, and its 
exact fulfilment; — JOHNSON: "It is the most extraordinary thing 
that has happened m my day. I heard it with my own ears from 
his uncle, Lord Westcote. I am so glad to have every evidence 
of the spmtual world, that I am willing to believe it.” db. adams: 
“You have evidence enough; good evidence, which needs not such 
support.” JOHNSON* “ I like to have more.” 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in the venerable 
walks of Merton-College, and found him a very learned and pious 
man, supped with us. Dr. Johnson surprized him not a little by 
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tdtnowledping witli ft looV of horrouT* thit ht muclv 
by the fear of death The amlahic Dr Adirrn tupKetted that God 
vrt« infinitely pood jotivjov "That he U Infifnttly pniod. %\ far 
« the t>erfcction of lus nature mil bIIowt, I certainly belicic; Inti it 
u neccsiary for good upon the whole, that individualt ahnuld be 
puniihed- A* to on indmduof, therefore, he it ret infinitely pood; 
and at 1 cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the condtticmi on which 
talvavwn is granted, I turn afraid I fnfty be one of those who thaU 
be damned’' (looting dismally.) on ’’What do you mcAn 

by damned)’* yousAON (pasvonattly and loudly) "Sent to Hell, 
Sir, and punished c\-ctiasungiy ” DR adaais* ”I don't beltevc tlut 
doctrine ” joitvsov **1)0^, Sir, do you bchesc that tome vcfil be 
pyniahed at all?" dtl AO\>t3. "Bemp ejcduded from lleaiTn will 
be a punishment, yet there may be no great Fxnitwc tuflcrinp " 
joic^soN ‘'Well, Sir, but, if you edirut any degree of punitlunent, 
there ts an end of your argument for infinite poodnett limply 
considered; for, infimtc poodneai would mflict no punivhment 
Tvhatcicr There is no infinite goodness phyaically considered; 
morally there it." nosiSTix: ’’But may not a man atum to tudi a 
degree of hope as not to be uneasy from the fear of death?" 
loio^sos ** A man may has-e such a degree of hope ss to Veep him 
quiet You fee I am not quiet, from the sxhemcnce with whicli 1 
talk; but I do not despair " Ams adams. "You seem, Sir, to forget 
the merits of our Redeemer " joiiraoN, '* Madam, I do not forget 
the merits of my Redeemer, but my Redeemer has »aid that 

he win set lome on his right hand ond some on hut left " 

He ^ m gloomy apiuUon, and said. "I'U hai-c no more 


It ^ obscr\ed to Dr Johnson, that It seemed strange that be 
who has so oftim delighted his company by his Iwcly and brilliant 
oony^Uon, should say he was miserable ;oiiNso\‘ "Alas! u 

IS all outside, I be cracking my joke, and cunlng ilic sun 
Sun, how I hate thy beams! ” m v »u« 

On Sunday, 13, our philosopher was calm at breakfast, 
“ffl'fhmg acMdmgly plramg m our loading a CoIJrgo 
I* ro.tr™,, imd wrt, «.pcnour ologanoo, in con5oquon^ 

W Kef' aic oompantTr 

Mr,. Kcnnicot rebted, in hb proonco, a Imal, ,a„„i -r 
Dr. Johnaon a to Mim Hannah Mon:, who had capr«Kd a Lndf 

that tho poot who had amtton “ Parodi.e Lott ^ 

poor Sonnets.— "M.Imn iw .1 wr i-ost, sliould write such 
Ahlton, Madam, was a genius that could cut a 
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Colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads upon cherry- 
stones.” 

We talked of the casuistical question, “Whether it was allowable 
at any time to depart from Truth} JOHNSON. “The general rule 
18, that Truth should never be violated, because it is of the utmost 
importance to the comfort of life, that we should have a full security 
by mutual faith; and occasional mconveniences should be willingly 
suffered, that we may preserve it. There must, however, be some 
exceptions. If, for instance, a murderer should ask you which way a 
man is gone, you may tell him what is not true, because you are 
under a previous obligation not to betray a man to a murderer.” 
BOSWELL. "Supposmg the person who wrote Juntus were asked 
whether he was the authour, might he deny it?” Johnson: “I 
don’t know what to say to this. If you were stcre that he wrote 
Jutiius, would you, if he demed it, think as well of him afterwards ? 
Yet it may be urged, that what a man has no right to ask, you may 
refuse to commumcate; and there is no other effectual mode of 
preserving a secret and an important secret, the discovery of which 
may be very hurtful to you, but a flat denial ; for if you are silent, 
or hesitate, or evade, it will be held equivalent to a confession. But 
stay, Sir, here is another case. Supposing the authour had told me 
confidentially that he had written and I were asked if he had, 

I should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as being under a previous 
promise, express, or imphed, to conceal it Now what I ought to 
do for the authour, may I not do for myself? But I deny the 
lawfulness of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming him 
You have nn business with consequences; you are to tell the 
truth. Besides, you are not sure, what effect your telling him he is 
in danger may have. It may bung his distemper to a crisis, and 
that may cure him. Of all lying, I have the greatest abhorrence 
of this, because I beheve it has been frequently practised on 
myself.” 

On Monday, June 14, and Tuesday, 15, Dr. Johnson and I 
dined, on one of them, I forget which, "with Mr. Mickle, translator 
of the Lusiad, at Wheatley, a very pretty country place a few miles 
from Oxford; and on the other wrth Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University-College. From Dr. Wetherell’s he went to visit Mr. 
SackviUe Parker, the bookseller; and when he returned to us, gave 
the foUowmg account of his visit, saying, " I have been to see my 
old friend, Sack. Parker; I find he has married his maid, he has 
done right. She had lived with him many years in great confidence, 
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»flj ^Mfc that ivould ha« nude Um w Wr>? ™ ^ 

vti ittcnm-c and ontI to mr , Jhc pr««d mr to fx a 

.urttogrtitfotme Poor S-cilllr u «rT « , ■"■!;;-) ''r T '■'<'' 
„„=v,ri<.m«t.E«i> I.tmqo.Kl.roVcrnoJ'mn 

Intomommg<.fTuH<Uy.]uno if.»Wcr.e w ' 

^ talked of * pnnicd letter from the rrrtTrtd llrrKn CttH 
to tt-ouHK ecntlcnun N\ho had b«n hii pypih in he 
him to read to the end of v,hate%xr booVa he thotild bttrm to rrid 
lOHN-sov "TWi is suttly t ttranftc advtne; ytm ma) »* t*tU rt+^hc 
that whatever mm you happen to ptt ocqoamttd \nth, ytHi ast 
to keep to them for life A book may be j?Jod for nothmR, nr thrtt 
ma> be only one thing in it worth knowing, arr we to rrad tt >11 
through* These Foyacer, (pointing to the three Urgr volumn tf 
Voyage ta th< South Sea, which were jurt come outl who will ttsd 
them through? A man had better WQik h« way Wfote the rTU‘t, 
than read them through , they vtll be eaten by rats and mwe . before 
^ty art read through There on be little entertainment in luch 
books', one act of Savages w like another " nofwrta* I do not 
think the people of Otahtite can be reckoned Savagn " JOit'-nes* 
“Don't cant m defence of Savage*.’* hoswtll. '"They have the trt 
of navigation." jointscrs “A dog or a cat can *rnm/* »cnw7ix* 
“They carve very ingeniously.” Joiwon: ”A cat can icntrK 
and a child with a nail can scratch ” 1 perceived th»» mti none of the 
noilta UmpoTfl Jandi,'^ so desisted 
Upon Ills iTicnttomag that when he came lo CoHcre he wrote 
hifl first exercise twice over, but neiee did so afterward*; Mj*v 
AUAais ‘‘I suppose, Sir, you could not make them better*" 
joicsso'J. “Yes, Madam, to be sure I could male them better 
Thought IS better than no thought." Miss adams* “So you think, 
Sir, yuu could roakc your Romilcrj better?" jOjrvjON “Certainly 
I could.” BosWEU- “ni lay < bet, Sir, you cannot ” IO^rv?o^* 
“But 1 will, Sir, if J choose I abaJI male the best of them 
you shall pid: out, better "—iwswtLi, "But you may add m 
diero 1 will not allow of that," jojD^so.vt “Nay, Sir, there we 
three wayi of making them betterj^utting out, — adding,*— or 
correcong.” 

Dunng our vuit st Oxford, the followine cottvmation pasted 
between him and me on the subject of ttty trying my fortune 
* Gentle times of speaking 
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at the English bar. Having asked, whether a very extensive acquain- 
tance in ILiOndon, which was very valuable, and of great advantage 
to a man at large, might not be prejudicial to a lawyer, by preventing 
him from giving sufficient attention to his busmessf — Johnson: 
“Sir, you will attend to business, as business lays hold of you. 
When not actually employed, you may see your fnends as much as 
you do now. You may dine at a Club every day, and sup with one 
of the members every night; and you may be as much at publick 
places as one who has seen them all would wish to be. But you 
must take care to attend constantly m Westminster Hall, both 
to mind your busmess, as it is almost all learnt there, (for nobody 
reads now,) and to shew that you want to have busmess And you 
must not be too often seen at publick places, that competitors may 
not have it to say, ‘ He is always at the Playhouse or at Ranelagh, 
and never to be found at his chambers.’ And, Sir, there must be 
a kmd of solemmty m the manner of a professional man I have 
nothmg particular to say to you on the subj'ect All this I should 
say to any one; I should have said it to Lord Thurlow twenty 
years ago.” 

On Wednesday, June i6,iDr. Johnson and I returned to London; 
he was not well to-day, ind said very httle, employing himself 
chiefly m readmg Eunpides. 

It having been mentioryfed to Dr. Johnson that a gentleman who 
had a son whom he iraagmcd to have an extreme degree of tirmdity, 
resolved to send him to d pubhck school, that he might acquire 
confidence; "Su, (said Johnson,) this is a preposterous expedient 
for removmg his infirmity; "^uch a disposition should be cultivated 
in the shade, Placmg him rt a publick school is forcing an owl 
upon day.” 

Speakmg of a gentleman whose house was much frequented by 
low company, “Rags, Sir, (said he,) will always make then appear- 
ance where they have a right to do it.” 

Of the same gentleman’s mode of Imng, he said, "Sir, the 
servants, instead of doing what they are bid, stand round the 
table m idle clusters, gaping upon the guests, and seem as unfit 
to attend a company, as to steer a man of war.” 

A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long, tedious account 
of his exercismg his criminal jurisdiction, the result of which was 
his having sentenced four convicts to transportation. Johnson, in 
an agony of impatience to get nd of such a compamon, exclaimed, 
“ I heartily wish, Sir, that I were a fifth.” 
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Johmon «. prtv^nt >" 

oocutTtd thu line* 

■• \Cha Tu\t$ o'tr frrtfncn »HwlJ hmitH I* fr« ' 

TT,. con>p:«S ->«■"'»> >' 

(taid Johiuon ) U might as be md, 

' \Vh(j dnm f*t oxen ihtndd hitniclf be ftt.* 

lobmon having BTgued Jot lomc wth » pcrtmJtwua 
JSL to .^po^- «ho h.d »lV.d in . vr.r p^.nP 
Lmier, happened « «T. “I -Ion’' undent'* 

vrhich lohmon observed. “S.r, I hate found Vxm *n MTUJmmt. 
but I tm not obliged to find you an xmdenundmg 
He disapproved of Lord Hafies. fot hamg mode*mted tht 
iMiSuage of the ctet^memoraWe John H.lta of Eton. \n an 
tchichhu Urdjhip publuhcd of that tenter’* ttoHa. An autliour * 
language. Sir. (said he,) u a dianKtcrwtica) part of hn tomponvten, 
tnd « alto chancterttttcal of the age in which be vottc*. TVrmrt, 
Sir, when the language n changed we are not rurt that the 
ii the tame Ko» Sit, I am torry Lord Hailrt Has done ihir 

Here It may be obten cd, that hit frccpicnt me of the e^prvttion, 

* jVo, ^fr, wai not tlway* to inumate contradiction; for he wnuU 
*ay 80 when he w'ar about to enforce an aJImnatn** pmpoutinn 
which had not been denied, at m the Imtanct hit meniicinrd { 
used to consider It as a kind of flag of defiance at if he had **id. 
"Any argument you Tna> offer against this, h not just >0, Fir, it 
ts not." It was like FalstafT* " I deny your M«]Or ” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds hating said tliat he took the altitude nf a 
man’s taste bv hvs stones and hn tvit, and of his understanding by 
the remarks which he repeated, being alwa^T sure that he must be 
B weak man, who quotca commori things with an emphasis as if 
they were orad«,— Johnson agreed with him; and Sir Jorhua 
having also observed that the real character of a mm was found out 
by hia amiuemcnti,— Johnson added, “Yes, Sir; no man i* a 
hypocrite in hia pleasure* " 

Had Johnson treated at large de Clans Orotonhur,’ he might ha\*e 
given u* an admirable work. yVhen the Duke of Bedford atuched 
the Tomistiy a* vehcmcntl) ns )je could, for having taken upon thern 
to extend the time for the importation of Com, Lord Chatham, in 
his first apetch m the House of Lord*, boldly avowed himself to 
^ About famou* ipeakm 
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be an adviser of that measure "My colleagues, (said he,) as I 
■was confined by indisposition, did me the signal honour of coming 
to the bedside of a sick man, to ask his opinion. But, had they 
not thus condescended, I should have taken up my bed and tvalked, 
in order to have delivered that opinion at the Council-Board." 
Mr. Langton, who was present, mentioned this to Johnson, who 
observed, "Now, Sir, we see that he took these words as he found 
them ; without considering, that though the expression in Scripture, 
take up thy bed and loalk, strictly suited the instance of the sick 
man restored to health and strength, who would of course be 
supposed to carry his bed with him, it could not be proper m 
the case of a man who was lying in a state of feebleness, and who 
certainly would not add to the difficulty of moving at all, that of 
carrying his bed.” 

When I pointed out to him m the news-paper one of Mr. 
Grattan’s animated and glowing speeches, m favour of the freedom 
of Ireland, m which this expression occurred (I know not if 
accurately taken)* "We will persevere, till there is not one link of 
the English chain left to clank upon the rags of the meanest beggar 
m Ireland,” — "Nay, Sir, (said Johnson,) don’t you perceive that 
one link cannot clank?” 

An authour of most anxious and restless vanity being mentioned, 
" Sir, (said he,) there is not a young sapling upon Parnassus more 
severely blown about by every wind of criticism than that poor 
fellow.” 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and an lU- 
bred man is this: "One immediately attracts y*>Trr liking, the other 
your aversion. You love the one till you find reason to hate him; 
you hate the other till you find reason to love him.” 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently made a 
purse for herself out of her husband's fortvmc. Feeling a proper 
compunction in her last moments, she confessed how much she 
had secreted; but before she could tell where it was placed, she was 
seized with a convulsive fit and expired. Her husband said, he was 
more hurt by her want of confidence in him, than by the loss of 
his money, "I told him, (said Johnson,) that he should console 
himself: for perhaps the money might be found, and he was sure 
that his wife was gone.’* 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his having been 
in company with him on a former occasion, " I do not remember 
it, Sir.” The physician still insisted; adding that he that day wore 
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not W)t ctloURh to kttp « twm in / ^ 

aueKt himscir, Rnd pronouncod « nvjrt rowd totw , 
not viUliiy cnWjRh to ptcttr^^ it frow jnJtrrfiW'W 
Ht miturcd . wnter of cntcm.n,n- T^xrf. for 
f..Enod chir^ctcr. uyvnc. (in hU i^^c oUW ) ^ 
out 0 « lye . -(^0 not bo« m«iy ho bnnp At 
ume, aDongor the wmc perron, he oViencd, "Sir. jvurt* tent n 
« man whom von have rta-er known w »t » dtht* W ih^r 

Ton have fcw«vn antan to filnfy. your tLvietn lohun then t* a fav<^r 
No tiun vvM more mdy to make an apology wVn V l^d 
ceimared unjuttly, than Johnwn When a proef-vhett of one of hn 
\Totki ww bmught to him, he found fault with tlie tiv>S( m v*>}ich 
a part of It win arranged, rtfused to read tt, and In a piii«n drtirrd 
that the compositot might be tent to him. The eompoiltot tsrt 

hft 4 deem tensible man. who had compos J about rme 

half of his Bjfiitffioo*. 'wh«’ Mr Strahan’a pnntmgdinuie; 
and a great part of htj Ltrrt p/ ihr PiHlr, when in that of Mr 
Ntcholi, and who (in hu »ertntY-4c\'enth year) when m Mr 
Baldwin'* pnnUng-bouie, composed $ part of the first tdiiion of 
thu wotL concerning him, producing the trunuicnpl, he at 
once fatufied Dr Johnwn iliat he was not to blame Upon which 
Johiwin candidly and earnestly *aid to him, "Mr. Ccunpontor, 
I ask your pardon; Mr C>ampotitor, I atk ysiur pat don, tgam and 
again ” 


He once m hu life was known to have uttered what ii called a 
btiU Sir Joahuj Rcynoldt, when they wene ndmg lopcthcr in 
Devonshire, complained that he had a scry bad hortc, for that 
cstn when going down hill he mostd ilowjy *tep by ttep "Ay 
(»aid Johnjon.1 and when he goes up hlU.hc itmids itiJl " 

He bid t great aversion to gesticulating in company 11c called 
once to B gentleman who oiTended htm m that point, "Don’t 
aHitixdfTTUf " And when another gentlemim thought he was gising 
tddinonal force to what he uttered, bj erprestivc mos emenu of hu 
hand*, Johnson fairly tcued them, and heid them down. 

An Butbour of considerable eminence havmg engmsted a good 



share of the conversation in the company of Johnson, and having 
said nothing but what was tnfiing and msignificant, Johnson when 
he was gone, observed to us, “It is wonderful what a difference 
there sometimes is between a man’s powers of writing and of 
talking, ****** wntcs with great spint, but is a poor talker, had 
he held his tongue, we might have supposed him to have been 
restrained by modesty; but he has spoken a great deal to-day; 
and you have heard what stuff it was ” 

A gentleman having said that a congS d'elire has not, perhaps, 
the force of a command, but may be considered only as a strong 
recommendation, — “Sir, (replied Johnson, who overheard him,) 
It is such a recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a two 
pair of stairs window, and recommend to you to fall soft.” 

On Sunday, June 27, I found him rather better. I mentioned to 
him a young man who was gomg to Jamaica with his wife and 
children, in esqiectation of bemg provided for by two of her brothers 
settled m that island, one a clergyman, and the other a physician. 
Johnson; “It is a wild scheme, Sir, unless he has a positive and 
dehberate invitation. There was a poor girl, who used to come about 
me, who had a cousin in Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, expressed 
a wish she should come out to that Island, and expatiated on the 
comforts and happiness of her situation. The poor girl went out* 
her cousin was much surprized, and asked her how she could think 
of commg ‘ Because, (said she,) you invited me.’ — * Not I,' answered 
the cousin. The letter was then produced. ‘ I see it is true, (said she,) 
that I did invite you but I did not thmk you w’ould come.' They 
lodged her in an outhouse, where she passed het time miserably; 
and as soon as she had an opportunity she returned to England. 
Always tell this, when you hear of people going abroad to relations, 
upon a notion of bemg well received. In the case which you 
mention, it is probable the clergyman spends all he gets, and the 
physician does not know how much he is to get.” 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, with General 
Paoli, Lord Eliot, (formerly Mr. Eliot, of Port Eliot,) Dr. Beattie 
and some other company Talking of Lord Chesterfield , — Johnson : 
“His manner was exquisitely elegant, and he had more knowledge 
than I expected.” bosWELL: “Did you find, Sir, his conversation 
to be of a supenour style?” JOHNSON: “Sir, in the conversaUon 
which I had with him I had the best nght to superiority, for it 
was upon philology and literature.” Lord Eliot, who had travelled 
at the same time with Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s natural 
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1,. M » »«» »«^»" '» ^ ".'Jw h'^ .'l 

by minnl! » nj»I '“'‘^ ’, stilt. lAJth trttiWr *» 

t proof of gicaisooJnrti^TA'^r^'' • 

to wn * ruse*] ll^ tora»bp w\d tH*t r ^ 

Tv!!!. nTuie » father mto hsa thu» twotrd Wt 

to brmg on uie tuye » fbnnn-^sVn 

to ihcff the ton »n bon«t man to ‘ . - j 

ftiiitt'* maxima upon h«tv, *nd diwtim; htm J ' 

stronger UttouU be contmedw that ihcfatVra.iWW^ 1 -f 7 

luffeter by the ton’i anHany, wii thm there otro-d H fxtitil 

jumcti’' t 

An idditton to tmi company cimc *fiet xix nrrt i-p m the 
drowroB-toom', Dr )oViftmn Kctncd to nse m >pmn »» ht» *ui^^ 
mcnuciL He said, "He xmhed Urd Oifotd'* |nnn*rJ, tnd 
Athttm Lercr'i Muteum, mlcht be purchrsrd by the rjVjA* 
because both the money, and the pictures, end the curt’^tties ‘•mil J 
rtmim m the country, svherca* if they tvtre lofd ntn tnoO^rr 
Inngdora, the tutton would tndecd pci some money, but w^uld 
lose the pictures lod cunosiwes, wWtb U would be d'-vlnbV wt 
should have, for improttment m txstc wad nsTwal biitory. The 
only question wis, as the riatioa wm mudi m want nf monry, 
whether It would not be better to take a Jaryv price firm a ftrtifn 
State?” 


He entered upon a cunou* discussion of iht dilTermcc liante n 
intmhon and lagnatj , one being immediate in its tfTect, the ntlitf 
rcquirrog a arcuuous proems, one bt obienrd was the ni* oT the 
mind, the other the noie of the mind 
A young gentleman present toolt up the orKiment •gainst him., 
and maintained that no msn ever thinh* of the note e/ thf romd, 
not adeerting that though that figunme lemc tcetm *tranye to \i\, 
aa very unusual, it Is tnily nor more forced than " In my 

fttnufj e>e, Horato " He persated much too long, and appeared 
to lohUion u putting himself forward ts hit antagonist wath too 
much pmumptron upon which he called to him in a loud tone, 
What IS It you are contending for if jwi fit contending?"— And 
, genUctmn retorted upon him vmh 

akmdof*mattdroUery,bc*ajd/'Mr •****(t does not become you 
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to talk so to me. Besides, ridicule is not your talent; you have 
there neither mtuition nor sagacity.” — ^Tlie gentleman protested 
that he had intended no improper freedom, but had the greatest 
respect for Dr. Johnson. After a short pause, durmg which we were 
somewhat imeasy. — ^Johnson. "Give me your hand, Sir. You were 
too tedious, and I was too short.” Mr “ Sir, I am honoured 

by your attention in any way.” Johnson: " Come, Sir, let’s have no 
more of it. We offended one another by our contention; let us not 
offend the company by our compliments.” 

[Boswell left London on July ist.] 
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CHA?TER XV 
Or, Lot D^i 


I 17S4 he vtji\c 4 UdhiitlJ, lu* luurc my, (&* \\r< k*’. 

To ^tr Utnrj W’hiw, t younc tlcrpy-TiTi, k r r 

formed »n mumacyv ta a to utV; (q hin ir»ih ftrt d -rv k 
totnboned that he could not in ccfitTil ttcmf 1 r'tt'f ef 
betrt»n’imdutifulion,"Oitce, irdctd^ttivilv ^ tvitd 1 , 

I refused to tttcitd my father lo tll'orttti rtytk-t, v>i t'-< 
iourtt of that refimh md the rtmtTh'TTtfc of ti «j» y>i'^kh A 
few rears ago 1 dcitrtd to atwe for thn f»\i!t t •tr.t LV- s 

tn ociy' bad weather, imd stood ftr % ecrtndttt^le tv^ hi *tV }.i J 
m the ram, on die spot Yfhtrt my f»ihn*» ruJl ut^-J to 1 h 
contrition f stood, tnd I hope the penmer etpu"Y)',*^ 

“I told him (says Mtss Seward) In ctw of try h'nt sti 
him, of a wonderful learned ptj;, which 1 haj »t N'or % ^ 1*1 
^ which did all that we Have okervtd cduViteJ hy , 1 -.^ 
hone# The cubjett ammed him ’Then, (tiU U ) p ,fr t 
race unjustly calumnuted iV; har, rt tcant, prt Iwm Wxr 
wn. but ffton to Pij We do not allow | for h* cikur Vwr 

tint if tha uutoK hil htppmi m n Met Tc^-’. I 

>i»t 1 , 

uuto,, of Ao «™l could >'■' 

(taid the Doctor ) but ^ Cette fi, 

I told hun, three 'years old 'ThL k^dh ^ 

to coraplam, he would hai-e been ^ 



which he began on the 6th of July, but continued it no longer than 
the 8th of November, findmg, I suppose, that it was a mournful 
and unavailmg register. It is m my possession; and is written with 
great care and accuracy. 

Durmg his last illness, Johnson espenenced the steady and 
kmd attachment of his numerous friends Mr. Hoole has drawn 
up a narrative of what passed m the visits which he paid him durmg 
the time, from the loth of November to the r3th of December, 
1784, the day of his death, mclusive, and has favoured me with 
a perusal of it, with permission to make extracts, which I have 
done. Nobody was more attentive to him than Mr Langton, to 
whom he tenderly said, Te teneam mortem defictente ntanu ^ And I 
think It highly to the honour of Mr Wmdham, that his important 
occupations as an active statesman did not prevent him from 
paymg assiduous respiect to the dymg Sage whom he revered. 
Mr. Langton informs me, that, "one day he found Mr Burke 
and four or five more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr, Burke 
said to him, ‘I am afraid Sir, such a number of us may be op- 
pressive to you.’ — ‘No, Sir, (said Johnson,) it is not so; and I must 
be m a wretched state, indeed, when your company would not be 
a delight to me ’ Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, expressive of 
bemg very tenderly affected, rephed, ‘My dear Sir, you have 
always been too good to me ’ Immediately afterwards he went 
away. This was the last circumstance m the acquamtance of these 
two emment men ” 

The foUowmg particulars of his conversation withm a few 
days of his death, I give on the authority of Mr. John Nichols: 

‘‘He said, that the Parliamentary Debates were the only part of 
his wntmgs which then gave him any compunction: but that at 
the time he wrote them, he had no conception he was imposing upon 
the world, though they were frequently written from very slender 
materials, and often, from none at all, — ^the mere coinage of his 
own imagmation He never wrote any part of his works with equal - 
velocity. Three columns of the Magazine, in an hour, was no 
uncommon effort, which was faster than most persons could have 
transcribed that quantity. 

“ Of his friend Cave, he always spoke with great affection. 
‘Yet, (said he,) Cave, (who never looked out of his window, but 
with a view to the^ Gentleman’s Magazine,) was a penunous pay- 
master; he would contract for hnes by the hundred, and expect 

^ When I die may I hold you with my weakenmg hand 
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lonj hunJitl. but h= . good mtn. .nJ .!«)■< u'tl.EVfJ 

ot fout «; 

da*. .pc»luns ot tbe Imlc fni he htd ot umltrErfoe • 
operand 'I tn-uld pva one of tl«te lee« foe . K»r mote: of Mc, 
of comfomWc tife. not tuch » that which I ftott tu^-r » 
»nd Umented much hii in*bIhT> to md dutins hw hr*jtt ^ tot- 
lesincss *l u«d foimeriy, (he ft(5tlcd,> when tlttrlwt In bw, ta 


read like a jTWfr * . ^ - 

‘’\VhjUt confined by hu bit itlnci*, it nit Ttsrubr pntiitc 

to haie the church-icmcc read to him, hy tome aUentht tiv$ 
fnendly Divine. The Rev Mr, Hoob perfo-med ihb hired i^ tr 
m tny presence for the last time, nhcti, by his own dwire, rwi ir'^r 
than the litany was read, in which ht» rrrponte* wnr in tht derp 
and tonorom voice which Mr. BmnxJJ hat oaaJumt'Jy noticed, 
and with the most profound devotion that Can be untymrtJ. Hi# 
bearuifr not bang quite perfect, he more than orw ImrTTWptcd 
Mr Hoole, with, ‘ Louder, my dear Sir, louder, ] entmt you, or 
you pray in vainf '-'-'tnd, when the temer w*s ended, hr, with 
ercat camestnrtt, turned round lo an otccOcnt lady wM war 
present, saying, H thank you. Madam, very hcartOy, for your 
kindness in joining me m thu aolcmn ctcrcisc I.fv'c wtU, I conjure 
you , and you will not feel the compunction at the bit, which I now 
fecL’ So truly humble were the thoughts which thlt great and 
good nun entertained of his own approaches to rehprjus pet* 
fccnon ” 


Amidst the melancholy douds which hung rntr the djmg 

Johnson, hw characttnsticd manner ihcvrcd itself on difTrtcni 
occasions 


When Dr Warren m the usual atylc, hoped that he was better' 
Us answer was, "No, Sir; you oinnot conccisT With wlut ec- 
ccIcratKin I ads'ance towards death 

A wh^ he h,d n«cr Kai btfore ivm emplojrd me niphi 

^ "“"""K he law! hi. 

ha ennec,,™, -No, .. dl, s.r Ac fclIoiC. m id,«; 

dl that a pillow can do ** ' 

Johmon, wiA *„ 
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distress and mental sufferings, never forsook him, asked Dr. 
Brocklesby, as a man m whom he had confidence, to tell him 
plainly whether he could recover. “Give me (said he) a direct 
answer.” The Doctor havmg first asked him if he could bear the 
whole truth, which way soever it might lead, and being answered 
that he could, declared that, in his opimon, he could not recover 
without a miracle “Then, (said Johnson,) I ^vill take no more 
physick, not even my opiates for I have prayed that I may render 
up my soul to God unclouded.” In that resolution he persevered, 
and, at the same time, used only the weakest kinds of sustenance. 
Being pressed by Mr. Windham to take somewhat more generous 
nourishment, lest too low a diet should have the very effect which 
he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he said, “I will take any 
thing but inebriating sustenance.” 

Having made his will on the 8th and gth of December, and 
settled all his worldly affairs, he languished nil Monday, the 13th 
f of that month, when he expired about seven o’clock in the evening, 
with so little apparent pain that his attendants hardly perceived 
when his dissolution took place. 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas David, has furnished 
me with the followmg particulars: 

“ The Doctor, from the time that he was certain hi^ death was 
near, appeared to be perfectly resigned; was seldom or never fretful 
or out of temper, and often said to his faithful servant, who gave 
me this accoimt, ^Attend, Francis to the salvation of your soul 
which is the object of greatest importance:’ he also oxplamed to 
him passages in the scripture, and seemed to have pleasure m 
talking Upon religious subjects. 

“On Monday, the 13th of December, the day on which he died, 
a Miss Moms, daughter to a particular fnend of his called, and 
said to Francis, that she begged to be permitted to see the Doctor, 
that she might earnestly request him to give her hjs blessmg 
Francis went into his room, followed by the young lady, and 
delivered the message. The Doctor turned himself in the bed, 
and said, ‘God bless you, my dearl’ These were the last words 
he spoke — ^His difldculty of breathmg mcreased till nbout seven 
o’cloek in the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Desmoulins, 
who were sitting m the room, observmg that the noise he made 
in breathmg had ceased, went to the bed, and found he was 
dead.” 


